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Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes. 
Alexander Pope 





Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 


only the flavor touches your lips. 
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The Company that stands by you 





A valuable employee in the plant of a Liberty Mutual 
policyholder broke his leg in a machine accident. The leg 


I he unluck y leg was set and apparently healed. After the man went back to 


work he slipped and broke his leg again. This time the set- 
(LIBERTY HELPS PUT A ting failed to unite, and his doctors felt that amputation 
was necessary. 

WORKER BACK ON HIS FEET) At this point Liberty Mutual’s Medical Advisor, an or- 

thopedic specialist, was called in for consultation. After 

studying the X-rays, he recalled a similar case 

in which another specialist in Chicago had 

performed a successful bone graft. The pa- 

tient was sent to the Chicago hospital. The 

operation was successful and the man is now 
back at work with two good legs. 

Liberty’s Medical Advisor system is part of 


THROUG the 4-phase Medical and Health Program 
DIRECT 


S DEALING that helps you reduce the cost of compensa- 


tion insurance and, at the same time, 


safeguards your employees. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


MEDICAL ADVISORS HELP YOU CUT COM. ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through 


PENSATION LOSSES. In 64 Metropolitan Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Areas Liberty Mutual retains leading gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- A Home Office: Boston 

qualified specialists as Medical Advisors cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical : ‘ 

to check the diagnosis of serious cases and Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 


assist treating physicians. trol losses help achieve low net cost. and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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CALYPSO CARNIVAL 
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HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
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Pablo Beltran aad Orch. 
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45 EP at new low prices, t-record album $1.29, 
2-record album $2.49; Long Play $3.98 


Here are the albums that re-create the atmosphere of the most romantic spots on earth- 
the swaying movement of a hula in Honolulu . .. the uninhibited joy of a Calypso 
carnival ... the echoing guitars of a Venetian night. Whatever the land of your heart's 
desire, here are its haunting melodies and rhythms. 

If you've ever traveled, or ever hope to travel, help your memories and dreams along 
with these RCA Victor WORLD OF ROMANCE albums. Choose yours at your 

record dealer’s today. They’ll make your home a vacation paradise. 

Nationally Advertised Prices 


A | ICTOR Tony Martin takes you to a preview of RCA Victor’s WORLD OF ROMANCE in a special 
RC ar 45 EP album ...a $1.29 value for only 25¢ with coupon inside Crest toothpaste carton. 


HON OF AME 
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Chrysler Corporation 
pushbutton driving; now in 
its second year, is still the 
easiest and safest control 

of all. With new ‘VorqueFlite 
transmission, you get 
unmatched smoothness and 


surge. [his is engineering 
leadership. Plymouth, Dodge, | 





De Soto, Chrysler & Imperial. 


*Another big reason why The Switch is On to the cars of The Forward Look | 





Headache? 


Cold miseries ? 
Muscular aches ? 





Take Bufferin...acts 
twice as fast as aspirin! 


Wont upset your stomach as aspirin often does 


1. Medical science knows that a pain 
reliever must go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream in order to 
relieve pain. 


2. Bufferin combines aspirin with two 
antacid ingredients which speed the pain 
reliever out of the stomach and into the 
blood stream fwice as fast as aspirin. 


3. So Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin 
to relieve pain. Take ‘wo Bufferin tablets 
the very next time pain strikes. You'll 
find you get fast, wonderful relief. 


if you suffer from the pain of 
arthritis or rheumatism, ask 





your physician about Bufferin. 
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The picture of 


STRENGTH 


... Strength for your protection 


Behind this trademark — the Hart- 
ford Stag—lies the story of a business 
life which parallels the history of 
our nation. 


Founded in 1810, severely tested 
as early as 1835 when a great fire 
swept New York City, the Hartford 
has, for 147 years, nurtured a repu- 
tation for dependability. Abraham 
Lincoln chose Hartford insurance 
..-8o did Robert E. Lee. Through 
wars, panics, disasters and depres- 
sions, the Hartford has afforded 
sound protection, has satisfied the 
insurance needs of an ever-expand- 
ing economy. 


Today, 33,000 Hartford Agents- 
each a 
serving the insurance needs of his 
community — are located in cities 
and towns throughout the United 
States and Canada. Assisting these 
Hartford Agents in serving the public 
are 9,500 members of the Company 
staff in strategically located offices 
from coast to coast. 


businessman dedicated to 





All the financial resources of this 
strong and well-informed organi- 
zation—$750,000,000 in assets and 
over $300,000,000 in policyholders’ 
surplus—stand behind every Hart- 
ford policy, too. 


What does this strength mean to 
the American public? 

It is a guarantee of proper insur- 
ance service and protection. It is 
assurance that the organization 
symbolized by the Hartford Stag 
has the ability and desire to 
meet, promptly and fully, all obli- 
gations assumed under Hartford 
policies .. . and has the financial 
strength to face the emergencies 
of the times. 


Your insurance in the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company Group spells 
peace of mind. 


There is a qualified Hartford Agent 
in your community. Consult him for 
professional insurance advice and 
for dependable Hartford insurance. 



































Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company C 


Providing protection for home... automobile... farm...commerce... industry | A 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company New York Underwriters Insuranc e Company 


. as New York 38, New Yo 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company : 


: Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Hartford 15, Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company Insurance Company 


; ro ul Pp Connecticut Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey Twin City Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 








Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


l forms of Fire and Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Hear Herman Hickman on the Norelco Sports Show, CBS Radio Network, 7:00 P.M. EST, Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


Its basically different design... 
raal=t- al- mens celalel-laatiin’ are ibad-)e-1 ab We) ab ki4-t- 


oC) 


FAW 


Yes, this is the famous rotary blade ey, f 


“a 





andas for speed, its the fastest ever! 


the New Nore/co Speedshaver 





Up to now, electric shavers have used continuous action of a barber's razor. New Norelco Speedshaver shown here, 

AC/DC. With leather travel case $24.95 

a stop-start, back-and-forth 2=s2 . ‘ ‘ > . 
wd : a Here, gentlemen, is the natural way to 

action, the blades constantly chang- shave —without soap-and-water fuss. Men New Norelco Sportsman runs on flashlight 


ing direction. This often tends to batteries or plugs into car lighter. Now 


everywhere are waking up to the perfec- 








i i j ; , only $24.9 
pinch, especially with tough beards tion of Norelco’s rotary blade shave and ° ° 
But Norelco’s rotary blades, electric the speed of the new Norelco Speedshaver. New Norelco Debutante Speedrazor gives 
’ ic i i safe “‘powder puff shave”. AC/D¢ $17.50. 
shaving’s first basic improvement in M , / 9! 
. ore reasons wiiy Norelco ts the largest- 
23 vears, work on a totally different sell RE eg ay ae AF Oe New Lady Norelco Speedrazor deluxe twin- 
principle, enabling you to shave as vasruaa hated dmerica today: « Patented header. Zipper travel case. AC/DC. .$24.95. 


close as you like without hurting your skin-stretcher upends whiskers for skin- 


skin. Only this new Norelco Speed- close shaves no matter which way they The New 


shaver, the fastest ever, has 12 razor- grow « Real brush motor doesn’t heat up 


keen rotary blades whirling beneath + Self-sharpening blades + I ubricated for NORELCO 


stationary skin guards. They never life + Quietest of all 4 leading shavers + 
stop ‘mies ch ange direc tion 6) @) Easy to clean « Designed to fit the hand. Speedshaver 
,n g YL Now the fastest ever 


stroke off whiskers with the smooth, 








NORELCO is known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and thr 


of the free world. NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Other products: High Fidelity Radi < 


1 Instruments, Electron Microscopes, Medical X-ray Equipa ient, Elec 





>phonographs, 





nic Tubes and Devices. 
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TOMORROW'S CITY HALL: high-rising tower of triangular concrete frames 


“Utilizing one of nature’s strongest, simplest shapes—the triangle—these triangular frames 
of precast, prestressed concrete buttress this high-rising structure. It grows upwards in a 
succession of pyramid forms to provide maximum areas of easily divided space, with a 
variety of ceiling heights. Through the hollow concrete sections run arteries which carry 
air conditioni heating and other service lines, while a central core consolidates elevators 
and stairways. Thus, a meaningful form evolves out of a munic ipal structure’s needs—and 
is expressed in conercte, the versatile building material.” 
Lous I. Kaun, Architect; Anne Tyng, Ass 
@ When such conerete structures of tomorrow are built, Universal Adas will supply, as 
now, a major share of the essential building material—cement. If you'd like to know more 
about this building method, write to Universal Atlas, 100 Park Ave.. TSN Xs 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Pete Penn is an 
Engine’s 
Friend 


Your car’s engine is in the best 
of hands with Pete Penn. It 
means you always have the 
finest lubricant in the crank- 
case ... a brand of Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil. 
Maintenance, due to wear 
of precision parts, is reduced 
when you use a motor oil 
made from Nature's finest 
crude. Engine performance 
stays at “new-car” peak for 
thousands more miles. 
Refill with a brand of 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil next 
time you're in for an oil 
change. You'll get matchless 
lubrication for today’s high- 
speed, high-compression 
engines, and you'll keep the 


LOT PT PEER aE tr 


SANE REE TR 





power you bought. | 


INSIST ON A BRAND OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


Peonsyivenia Grade Crude Ol! Association 
O08 City, Pennayivania 
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LEFTERS 





Nods & Becks 
Sir 

Did John Milton (1608-74) in L’Allegro 
foretell the events in the Senate investigation 
of Dave Beck and racketeering in the labor 
unions? 


Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathéd smiles. 


RussELL S. Dozer 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Sir: 

Beck and Hoffa are proof that the worker 
is still a peon to the union, and that the 
politician is far from a true American in 
allowing him to be exploited. 

GEORGE MuNSON 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Teamsters can vote. Perhaps this is the 
cause of the disaster. Maybe enough of them 
haven't voted in the past. 

Ratpn F. CusHMAN 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir: 
They'll wonder where their money went 
If they re-elect Beck for president. 
BENEDICT WOLFE 
Seattle 


The Bird & the Watchers 
Sir: 

Since the future of our country lies in 
the capabilities of dynamic men like Air 
Force Major General Ben Schriever, I read 
with extreme interest your April 1 cover 
story. The Atlas ICBM will be successful 
for the simple reason that Ben Schriever 
and his associates possess a fighting will 
to win. 

Ropert J. KiLey 
Arlington, Mass. 


Sir: 

How about a missile (missal?) loaded 
with an anti-warhead of tranquilizing pills 
(or gas) appropriately named U4EA? 

HyMAN SEIDEN 
Far Rockaway, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Your splendid article about Missileman 
Bernard Schriever is most inspiring and com- 
forting for the free world—in case trouble 
comes. 

Nits B. JOHANSSON 
Stockholm 


Torture in Algeria 
Sir: 

I have just read your April 1 eye opener 
about France’s barbarous activities in Al- 
geria. It is disgusting that we are forced to 
ally ourselves with France against the free 
world’s common enemy, Communism. 

ArTHUR H. WESTING 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: 

The Communists used torture methods, or 
rather civilized torture methods, to make 
their “enemies” confess. The French torture 
methods on suspect Arabs in Algeria are 
worse, for they go back to the Middle Ages. 
There is no excuse for such tactics. France 
is a so-called Christian country—or is it? 

May Mansoor 
Dalton, Ga. 


Frosting on the Quake 


Sir: 

Your fine coverage [April 1] of our earth- 
quake helped to put us San Franciscans in 
a unique position: we can have our quake 
and read it too. 

Don Warp 


San Francisco 


The Billboard Battle 


Sir: 

Concerning your April 1 article on highway 
signs: 9,408 Maryland motorists may be 
against billboards qua billboards, but they 
are glad to see an “eat” sign when hungry, 
and a “motel” sign when tired. Most studies 
show distractions keep motorists alert on long 
drives, and parkways without signs are 
the deadliest. 

JoserH T. ORCHARD 
Texarkana, Texas 


Sir: 

Cannot the voice of the people be heard by 
our lawmakers? A defeat of the Neuberger 
bill [calling for federal controls over bill- 
boards} will be another victory for the 
powerful lobby of national outdoor advertis- 
ing. This interstate highway system will be 
another line in the aging face of America. 

KATHERINE DarDEN LINDSAY 
Norfolk, Va. 


Orpheus Ascending 
Sir: 

The picture accompanying your April 1 
review of Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus De- 
scending mistakenly labels Robert Loggia as 
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Chart your course 

via storied island ports 

to ‘the land down under’ on 
Matson’s new cruise ships 


MARIPOSA and MONTEREY 


THE OCEAN ° 





STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY 





game to the end 


Almost any sports jacket is a pleasure to wear for a season or two. But with 
Nonchalant® Sports Jackets by Timely Clothes, the pleasure lasts indefinitely. For 
their easy good looks are almost indestructible. This is the result of Balanced 
Tailoring, a canny needlework technique that shapes the neat, casual lines with 
expensive hand tailoring, then locks them in with durable machine sewing. It 
means more service per jacket—more jacket per dollar. Moderately priced, at your 
Timely Clothier now. For name and booklet on dressing tips, write Dept. T-59, 


Timely Clothes, Rochester 2, New York. “Dress right—you can’t afford not to!” 


Babel bang mate TIMELY.) CLOTHES tte toge 
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Cliff Robertson. Robert Loggia was origi 
nally cast in the male lead and stayed in 
the Williams opus throughout the Philadel- 
phia run 
BARBARA P. JAKOBSON 
New York City 
Sir 
Inasmuch as I replaced the male lead prior 
to the New York opening, I suppose it’s 
only poetic justice that he replace me in 
Time's picture 
CLIFF ROBERTSON 
New York City 
@ Time mistakenly used a picture of 
the play taken during an out-of-town 
tryout. For the Broadway Orpheus, see 
cut.—Eb. 





Friedmon—Abeles 
STAPLETON & ROBERTSON 


Inside the Heart 
Sir 
Permit me to congratulate Time, March 
2s, for its fine presentation and accurate 
and graphic reporting on our Dr. Bailey 
He is an active member of our surgical 
staff, has performed several of his most 
recent heart operations here. He is a modest 
man, friendly too, and is admired and re- 
spected by his fellow staff members as well 
as our entire hospital family. We are grateful 
to Time for telling the world about him in 
so grand a manner 
Wa. H. Morrison 
Administrator 
West Jersey Hospital 
Camden, N. J 


@ For further news of Surgeon Bailey, 
see below. Ep. 


Death of a Man 
Sit 

It was not Lael Wertenbaker’s magnificent 
and moving Death of a Man that I found 
“painful and embarrassing.” It was Time's 
review [April 1], recking as it did of reli- 
giosity and rancor 

FRED RODELL 

New Haven, Conn. 


Sir 

Your review of this book is disgustingly 
presumptuous. Wertenbaker didn’t make it, 
suys Time’s Last Judgment Department, be 
cause he didn't see his “responsibility to 
God.” What God? And much more to the 
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**§-A-F-E 1”. . . snaps the man in the blue suit. 

“What?” growls the second baseman—and an 

old-fashioned rhubarb is underway. 
Questions about being safe add 

color to baseball—but they have 

no place when your insurance protection 


Buy your insurance through an independent local agent 
who represents strong capital stock insurance companies like those of 
the America Fore Group. He can make sure that you are safe, 
should you suffer a loss—no question about it! 


The Continental Insurance Company Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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DIVISION, 


Dylon, 


room air conditioner ! 


doors, Cooling and fefreshing as mountain 


air, Silent as the forest. And as beautifully 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON I, OHIO 


What a 


of a 


Just what you would expect 
from Frigidaire and General 
Motors, Rugged room conditioners— 


as generous in capacity as all out- 





engineered as the car that takes you there. 
See the smart, new, compact Frigidaire Room 
Conditioners. Select the right size that installs in 


minutes, and dream on!—for happy years and 


years to come, 


vv 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS... made by 


FRIGIDAIRE 


installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 






For the new-fashioned 
SHEER LOOK in styling 
— look for the name 
FRIGIDAIRE on the room 
air conditioner you buy, 











point, who the hell is Troe to tell anyone 
what makes a good or a bad death? 

‘ Nat HENTOoFF 
New York City 


Sir: 

Thank you for your excellent criticism of 
Death of a Man. After reading this soul- 
baring book, I reached the same conclusions 
as did your critic, As active Methodist farm- 
ers, we thought our idea would be laughed at 
in more sophisticated circles, but we were 
glad to see that not all the clever Time men 


are iconoclasts. 
Mrs. L. R. STREET 
Rupert, Idaho 


Sir: 

Congratulations on your very understand- 
ing review and on the way you have picked 
up the discrepancy between the way people 
feel and the way they think they should feel. 
Mrs. Wertenbaker and her husband actually 
were two little children playing house; they 
were totally unable to face the fects of the 
real world, in which death, and painful death, 
exists. | myself faced certain death from the 
closing of my aortic valve about three years 
ago. Through the miracle of modern cardiac 
surgery (performed by Dr. Charles Bailey) I 
was saved, but both my wife and I looked 
upon me as a dying man. [ made no clever 
remarks; my friends said no witts things, 
though I published a book about i'. My wife, 
who knows me very well, would not dare 
write what she thinks I thought. 

Grorce LAWTON 






New York City 
@ Reader Lawton described his ex- 
periences—before and after heart 
surgery—in his book Straight to the 
Heart.—Ep. 





is to express my gratitude for a beauti- 
ful piece of writing—the review of Death of a 
Man. It is more than a review. It is a bril- 
liant indictment of a hollow, barren approach 
to courage. IT have reread it until T am con- 
vinced that it is perfect. 
Bette Conroy 

Park Forest, Il. 


Switched Figures 


Sir: 

Your April $8 Press section refers to the 
“Seattle Times (cire. 190,789) and Hearst's 
Post-Intelligencer’ (cire, 208,224). A bit of 
checking will reveal that you have switched 
the circulation figures. Come now, you know 
that the Times is Seattle's leading daily 

Joun A. BLeETHEN 

Vice President 
Seattle Times 
Seattle, Wash. 


Help for Hildy 
Sir: 

Massachusetts, with its current persecution 
of the Ellises, is back in the Middle Ages. 
This kind and loving couple are threatened 
like ordinary criminals because they are Jews 
and had the temerity to adopt (in good faith) 
the child of an unwed Roman Catholic 
mother, Are we really in America, or is the 
ghost of Hitler now dominating the state's 
legal and ecclesiastical counsels? 

LEONARD MONZERT 
West Newton, Mass. 
Sir: 

There are many Jewish orphans looking for 
a home. When people marry or adopt chil- 
dren, they should stick to their own religion. 

Epwarp L. CLARKE 
The Bronx, N.Y. 
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Sir: 

I trust Marjorie McCoy was as particular 
in asking the religion of Hildy’s father. She 
should thank her God, whom I hope she will 
permit the Ellises to worship, that Hildy was 
lucky enough to be raised by two human be- 
ings who know what the word parent means. 

Pat KELLOGG 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

As a classmate of Marjorie McCoy, I am 
shocked and disgusted at her actions to take 
Hildy away from the Ellises. 

M. N. Scott 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
Sir: 

As a parent of an adopted daughter the 
same age as Hildy, I cannot conceive of any 
law which could properly justify removing 
this child from the custody of the people who 
are as much her parents as they would be 
had she been born of their own flesh. If the 
authorities are serious about their respon- 
sibility to place a child with persons whose 
faith is the same as that of the natural 
mother, then they should know that the 
opportunity to do so in this case is past. 

Georce D. ALLEY 
Minister 
Suffolk Christian Church 
Suffolk, Va. 
Sir: 

May I express the hope—which I know is 
shared by many others—that the Florida 
courts will help Mr. & Mrs, Ellis to keep the 
little girl Hildy. This child's life might easily 
be ruined if she is taken away from these peo- 
ple who love her, and whom she loves. 

Mapoirn CERVANTES 
New York City 


Thou Shalt Not 
Sir: 

Your April 1 article on the Rev. Robert 
Gingery, the Methodist minister who killed 
the bank robber, says he “made his peace 
with God and with the Fifth Command- 
ment.” I think you have your commandments 
mixed, as the Fifth is “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” I think you should have said 
Sixth, which says “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Marion RICHARDS 
Liberty Hill, S.C. 


@ Various faiths place the same Com- 
mandments in different groupings and 
sequence. Most Protestants (main ex- 
ception: Lutherans) consider the com- 
mand to worship no gods before God 
the first, and the prohibition of graven 
images, the second. The Roman Cath- 
olics combine these two as the first. 
The Protestants’ third to ninth corre- 
spond respectively to the Roman Cath- 
olic second to eighth, making “Thou 
shalt. not kill” fifth for Catholics (and 
Lutherans), sixth for most Protestants. 
For Roman Catholics, the ninth for- 
bids coveting one’s neighbor's wife, the 
tenth his property. Protestants com- 
bine these two as the tenth—Eb. 


Sir: 
The action of the Rev. R. W. Gingery in 
saving his own life is typical of a minister of 
religion. They all preach of the wonders of 
heaven and everlasting bliss in the hereafter, 
but given the opportunity to go to heaven, 
they will fight like the devil to stay in this 
wicked world full of misery and sin. 

P. STANTON 
London 
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Enjoy this Letam , 


= plus 


quiet, clean, healthful 







living in every room! 


—for every one in every room, And 
y 


wonderful refreshing coolness is just a 


” Home Conditioning screens out noise and dirt for 
quieter, cleaner living. “Camp-out” appetites appear. Many allergies 
from dust and pollen are relieved. Cleaning work and costs shrink. Your 
home is vacation-happy all summer long. And snugly, thriftily 
warmed in winter. The cost? You needn't wonder or guess, Your Frigidaire 
dealer can tell you in ONE HOUR OR LESS—and without obligation 
—exactly what we mean when we say, “Frigidaire offers today’s thriftiest 


buy in quality Comfort Conditioning for your entire home.” 


vy 


Open your whole home to mountain air comfort 


fraction of the benefits and fun, Frigidaire Full- 


FULL-HOME CONDITIONERS ... made by 
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In full-home, year-round 
% conditioning, the SHEER 
LOOK means built-in, 
blend-in efficiency and 
beauty, whether concealed 
or seen. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON I, OHIO 
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DOCTOR OF SHIPS 


Rick Bruhn specializes in preventive “medicine.” 

Rick is the Mobil marine engineer in Hong 
Kong. His counterparts work in every major 
Free World port—more than 400. 

As you trust the skill, training and experience 
of your doctor, so do the men who know marine 
machinery trust the Rick Bruhns to diagnose 
their ships’ needs and prescribe the right fuels 
and lubricants. 

Mobil know-how created the first and most 
comprehensive service of this kind. It helps as- 
sure that goods you send or receive move without 


delay—that as a passenger you arrive and depart 
on schedule—that every voyage is a Bon Voyage. 

This master’s touch in oil services the world’s 
mightiest warship, the world’s fastest boat, every 
flagship of every leading ship line, two-fifths of 
all the world’s freighters. It was the choice for 
the maiden voyage of the first atomic-powered 
submarine, 

* os * 

For more information about these doctors of 
ships, write to Room 2401, Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc., 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥; 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


Leader in lubrication for 91 years 











MONY DOES IT! 


Starting right now, on a whole series of 









premium rates on ‘“‘whole life’ plans, at 
adult ages, for policies with a face value 


Starting right now, on nearly all types 
of life insurance for individuals, MONY 


offers you discounts on bigger policies 


with face amounts of $5,000 to $10,000, 
and an even larger discount when the 
policy is for $10,000 or more. You 
save, just as you save when you buy 
the larger-size packages at your gro- 
cery store. For examples of premium 
discounts, see table on right. 





of less than $5,000. This means more 


new policies, Mutual Of New York 
offers you three great ideas in life insurance: 





A reduction in various premium rates! 
Starting right now, MONY reduces its 


insurance protection for your gross pre- 
mium dollar. Dividends paid on such 
policies, of course, make the net cost 
less than the premium paid. 


2. Even lower rates on larger amounts of insurance! 





















How much less you pay 
Poticy Premium 
in 10 yes in 20 yrs 
Face Amount Discount 
| premiums premiums 
$ 5,000 $1.25 per $1,000 $6250 $125.00 
7,000 1.25 per 1,000 37.50 | 175.00 
10,000 200 per 1,000 200 00 400.00 
15,000 2,00 per 1,000 300.00 600.00 






400 00 





2.00 per 1,000 400 00 


3. A new easy way to pay! 


Starting right now, if you have a Reg- 
ular Checking Account, you can ar- 
range with many banks to have your 
monthly premium of $10 or more de- 
ducted. With this plan called ““MONY- 
MATIC,” you don’t even have to write 


MONY-MATIC does it 
for you automatically! Just as you 
budget other payments, now you can 
conveniently budget your payments, 
and it will cost you less than the usual 
method of paying monthly premiums. 


the check... 


| The new plans, or certain features of them, moy not yet be available in oll states 





C) Insurane 


THE MUTUAL LIF OMPANY OF ORK, NEW YORK. N.Y 





u 


Mowa O- New York ( 


Name_ 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-47 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

I would like free information about MONY 
policies to meet my needs checked below 
€C Family Protection 


‘or my Mortgage [ 
} Insurance for Wife or Children | 


Poe eee ee eae SS oe 


Income for my Retirement 
Money for College 
Business Insurance 





Life Insurance —Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization — 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS Address 





State 





Occupation, 


Date of Birth 








MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! — 


NY olf d throughout the J Stotes ond in Canodo. | | City 
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... lead to blowout danger on the highway Re 
a> Eat 





Boas Andy 


Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of blowouts 


Nylon’s shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off the every 


day road shocks that can cause unseen damage to ordi- 
nary tire cord, lead to blowouts under the stress of high- 
way driving. For today’s heavier, more powerful cars 
for the sustained speeds permitted on today’s highways, 
nylon cord tires give you a priceless extra margin of safety. 


The lasting strength and protection of nylon cord tires 


have been proven in billions of miles of use by truckers. 

All tire companies make nylon cord tires. Whether 
you choose premium or standard nylon tires, they offer 
you greater protection than comparable tires made with 
ordinary cord. Look for the identification on the sidewall. 
Insist on nylon when buying new tires—change to nylon 


when buying anew car 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 


Uy 


1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 2. MOISTURE DAM. 3. 
Nylon’s shock-absorb AGE. Water can't rot 
ing toughness protects nylon cord. Nylon ends 
against impact damage blowouts due to mois 
caused by hitting a ture seeping in through 
bump, hole or rock cracks or cuts in tires 





FLEX FATIGUE. 
Nylon’s resilience 
guards against the 
strength -sapping 
strain that occurs every 
single time a tire turns 


flex 


© Se 


4. HEAT DAMAGE. 
Nylon gives 
protection. it not only 
has greater heat resist 
makes 
cooler-running tires 


two - way The safest, strongest tires 


are made with nylon cord 


ance, but also 


Watch Du Pont Theater, Tuesdays, ABC Network, 9:30 EST 
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KENTUCKY 





You’ve earned it...LIVE A LITTLE! 


Accomplishment deserves reward. So tonight when you enjoy a relaxing moment...do 


yourself a real honor. Make it the superlative flavor, the finer quality, of famous bonded 
Old Forester—America’s on/y registered* bourbon. There is nothing better in the market 


SVILLE IN KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY » BOTTLED IN BOND « 100 PROOF « BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION » AT LOU 


ETALED aap earrcee OF 
OISTILLERS CORPE 





Here is the whisky that lives up to your confidence. The complete history of every bottle is registered to 
yetter in the market 


* 
satisfy us that it meets our highest standard of quality...to assure you there is nothing 











For the man who 
appreciates 


fine craftsmanship 






Have you an eye for line and color? A feeling 
for quality and style? An appreciation of 
those sensed but subtle differences that attest 
master craftsmanship? Then a Society Brand 
suit is very truly yours. We could spell out 

the reasons: the extraordinary fabrics, the 
extra hours of patient hand-stitehing, the extra 
touches of fine tailoring. But we suggest 

that you experience soon this wonderful 
difference for yourself—in the ease and 


elegance of a suit by Society Brand. 


Revelation in summer luxury—Society Brand suit 
of pure Italian silk, cool, crisp, richly nubbed. 


oclily T5rano (oles 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
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bikes Easter season had a special sig- 
nificance this year for the worship- 
ers at Llandaff Cathedral in Wales. 
Gathered to witness the hallowing of 
the cathedral’s restored nave, which 
was almost completely destroyed in a 
wartime bombing, they also watched 
the dedication of a striking new statue 
commissioned for the occasion. The 
sculptor: Sir Jacob Epstein, the U.S.- 
born artist who moved to Britain and 
became one of the world’s greatest 
living artists. See Art, Of Hope 
and Peace. 


pas autocratic king who is pushing 
his people toward democracy is the 
West's best hope in troubled North 
Africa. Dressed in immaculate white 
djellabah edged with brocaded silk, 
Morocco’s Sultan Mohammed V re- 
ceived Time's Frank White and Stan- 
ley Karnow in the throne room of his 
palace at Rabat, chatted with them 
under the ceremonial eyes of green- 
cloaked, turbaned guards armed with 
medieval halberds. He smilingly point- 
ed out that independent Morocco, be- 
fore the French took it over, was one 
of the first countries to grant diplo- 
matic recognition to the young United 
States, added that his own country 
now seeks American aid—but not 
alms: “We want to be helped now, 
in order not to be helped in the fu- 
ture.” Time’s cover story traces the 
astonishing development of this quiet, 
withdrawn man who won his country’s 
independence without renouncing the 
friendship of its onetime rulers. See 
Foreicn News, Man of Balances. 


HE U.S. is clearly unwilling to ac- 
cept the notion that where there is 
smoke there is cancer. Although scien- 


We. dish. 





tists keep on diligently assembling sta- 
tistical data on the connection be- 
tween cigarette smoking and lung can- 
cer, the American tobacco industry has 
bounced back from its 1953-54 slump, 
is puffing contentedly over big sales 
and expansion plans. See BustNess, 
Complete Recovery. One reason why 
Americans are smoking again more or 
less fearlessly is that they see safety 
in filters. Starting from practically no- 
where, filter cigarettes have now taken 
over nearly a third of the U.S. ciga- 
rette output. Are the filters really any 
good? Scientists insist that, while they 
may have incidental benefits, present 
filters are relatively futile against dan- 
gerous tobacco tars. But the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute's noted cancer 
fighter, Dr. Ernest Wynder, believes 
that he can render smoking less harm- 
ful partly by making filters more ef- 
fective, partly by chemically treating 
the tobacco leaf. It remains to be 
seen whether the tobacco industry will 
adopt these means and, if so, whether 
a smoke will then taste like a smoke 
or like a laboratory. See MeEpbICcINE, 
Making Cigarettes Safe? 


RE TV’s quiz shows rigged? The 

quiz is too big a part of TV, the 
stakes are too high and the industry 
too wise to conspire with contestants 
to control the outcome. But there are 
many roundabout ways to change the 
fate of any quiz whiz on the high- 
priced shows. In their desire to keep 
their audiences, many producers use 
odd methods both to keep and lose 
contestants. For a heretofore untold 
story of how they do it, and the an- 
swer to a question that has tickled 
the curiosity of millions of TV watch- 
ers, see TV & Rapio, The $60 Mil- 
lion Question. 
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HiGHEst Honors FoR ACCURACY FROM GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORIES 





CH Dost Sixfect Wetch HSashioned Sy Cio Klad OC Man 


‘To anyone but a master watchmaker, the perfection of 
a Longines watch is beyond comprehension, Almost a 
century of research has gone into its evolution; the 
genius of foremost scientists, the labors of dedicated 
craftsmen. The proof of perfection is the legion of 
Longines honors, the symbols of world opinion that 


Longines watches left to right: Honor Guard “F" Automatic All- 
Proof, $110; Eldorado "D”—I4K gold semi-bracelet watch, $125; 


make Longines the world's most honored watch, For just 
a little more, the joy of owning, the pride of giving a 
Longines can be yours. Beauty of design and untold 
years of faithful timekeeping —aren’t these superlative 
qualities worth “just a little more”? Your Longines- 
Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


Starlight Serenade L-] 6, 14K gold, 6 diamonds, $175; Presidency 
“E", 14K gold, $125. Movement shown: Longines Olympic Timer. 


Lirgines WVspeautr YW, Gh Com “yy 


SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER 
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THE CAPITAL 
Blossoms, Budget & Blizzard 


More than 600,000 tourists swarmed 
into Washington to enjoy the esthetic 
pleasures of the Japanese cherry blossoms. 
Massachusetts’ Republican Representa- 
tive Edith Nourse Rogers, moved by the 
daffodils on her House Restaurant table, 
arose to exclaim: “They were like sun- 
shine, and gladdened our eyes and hearts.” 
The President of the U.S. could almost 
picture the jonquils around his Gettys- 
burg farmhouse as he led the exodus 
for the three-day weekend that was the 
spring standard for official Washington. 

On one day the Capitol grounds were red- 
olent with the chicken being barbecued 
for Congressmen (among the munchers 
for the promotional stunt celebrating 
“Chicken Day” were Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn and House Minority Leader Joe 
Martin). But Washington’s air was not 
filled with the fragrance of flowers, or 
even of barbecued chicken. It was filled 
with the brickbats and broken glass that 
blew from the great budget fracas. 

Last week the budget storm was sweep- 
ing over everything in sight. The Admin- 
istration seemed more than willing to 
put off decisions until after Easter, and 
the 85th Congress had enacted virtually 
no major legislation—but the House of 
Representatives had already worked its 
budget-whacking way well past the $1 
billion mark (about half of which, admit- 
tedly, would have to be restored with 
supplemental appropriations before the 
end of the fiscal year). From extermina- 
tion of the South’s fire-ant plague to slum 
clearance, all legislative eggs were candled 
by one light: What will it cost? 

Off with the Derby. Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks began his week by 
faring forth to battle the budget cutters. 
Weeks practically dared the House to 
trim more than $50 million from _ his 
budget. Result: the House lopped off 
$217 million, a whopping 25%. President 
Eisenhower wrote the House Appropria- 
tions Committee expressing “deep con- 
cern” about proposed cuts in funds for the 
U.S. Information Agency. Result: the 
committee cut USIA by $37.9 million, or 
26%. Hardly pausing for breath, it 
knocked $47.3 million, or 21%, from State 
Department budget requests. Army Secre- 
tary Wilber Brucker invited a group of 
Congressmen to witness at Army expense 
a military demonstration at Fort Knox, 
Ky. Brucker also passed the word that the 
affair would be held the same weekend as 
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Martin & Raysurn at CHICKEN Day BARBECUE 
All the eggs were candled by one light. 


the nearby Kentucky Derby. Result: 
Brucker hastily canceled the invitation 
after a budget-cutting howl that could be 
heard all the way to Churchill Downs. 

The fact was that Washington, cherry 
blossoms or no, was shivering in a political 
blizzard that even the political weather- 
men could not quite understand. Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey's warnings 
against big budgets (Time, Jan. 28 et 
seq.) had whistled up a cold front of econ- 
omy talk all across the nation. Just at the 
time when the Administration was trying 
to get appropriations out of Congress, the 
cold front clashed with the warm winds of 
modern Republicanism. Principal orphans 
of the storm were the Eisenhower Repub- 
licans in Cabinet, House and Senate. The 
principal happy onlookers, snug and com- 
fortable in Taftite redoubts, were G.O.P. 
conservatives of the stripe of California’s 
William Fife Knowland and New Hamp- 
shire’s Styles Bridges, whose case had been 
better sold by Humphrey than ever before. 

Off with the Tax. Quickest to harness 
the winds to political advantage were the 
Democrats: with economy in the air, the 
idea of tax cuts seemed appealing beyond 
endurance. House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
after matching barometers with Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, an- 
nounced that prospects looked good for a 
tax cut along about Jan. 1. For only $1 


billion or so, Rayburn’s Democrats 
thought, they could either increase indi- 
vidual exemptions by $100 or offer a per- 
sonal tax credit of $20. 

With his Treasury Secretary still an un- 
challenged hero to the budget cutters (see 
box, p. 24), even President Eisenhower 
seemed at times to be wandering. Fort- 
night ago he finally spoke up firmly: in 
defense of the budget, but G.O.P. leaders 
on Capitol Hill were spreading the word 
that he was reconciled to a cut of well 
over $1 billion. The Administration's lead- 
ership had already confused one House 
Republican to the point of complaining: 
“The President lays out his program and 
lets it sit there. Sometimes, with one Cab- 
inet member saying one thing and still 
another Cabinet member saying another, 
we can’t even find out what the President’s 
program is.” 

The President does know what his pro- 
gram is, and believes that his budget is 
necessary to ensure the success of that 
program. In the booming 1950s, he told 
his press conference, the U.S. cannot limit 
itself “to the governmental processes that 
were applicable in the 1890s.” Yet it is 
equally true that unless Ike shakes off 
spring's euphoria to fight resolutely for his 
budget, the modern Republican program 
he plans for the U.S. might be sacrificed 
for a political tax cut. 








7 THE HUMP 


ANDERING through 

the Capitol corridors 
at the lonely hour of 6 p.m., 
a newsman was surprised 
last week at the sight of a 
member of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet seeking out late- 
staying Congressmen to 
whom he could pour out 
his budget woes. What, 
asked the reporter, was the 
Cabinet member doing at 
that hour? “You know 
what I’m doing,” snapped 
Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield. “I’m trying to repair 
George Humphrey's wreckage.” 

By last week Washington was strewn 
with the wreckage of the demolition 
job that U.S. Treasury Secretary 
George Magoffin Humphrey began last 
Jan. 15. On that day Humphrey held 
a press conference to explain the latest 
Eisenhower budget. His prepared state- 

_ ment, written with White House as- 
| sistance and approved word for word 
| by Dwight Eisenhower, left an emi- 
nently proper impression of a Treasury 
Secretary defending his boss’s budget. 
Then came a _  question-and-answer 
period—and George Humphrey struck 
out on his own. If long-range expendi- 
tures are not reduced, Humphrey pre- 
dicted, the nation will see “a depression 
that will curl your hair, because we are 
_ just taking too much money out of this 
economy that we need to make jobs.” 
On television a fortnight later, Hum- 
phrey expressed confidence that the 
budget could indeed be cut and that~ 
“if we can make a sufficient reduction 
now, then we would be in a position to 
reduce taxes a year from now.” 
"When George Talks.” George 
Humphrey’s budget spark went off with 
one of Washington’s biggest bangs, 
and the Administration, caught una- 
wares, reacted with near-fatal slowness. 
This was partly because of the respect 
George Humphrey has won as the 
recognized strong man of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet. “When George talks,” 
another Cabinet member once said, 
“we listen.” Humphrey has generally 
been worth listening to. At 67, he has 
applied to U.S. fiscal policy the same 
firm, careful hand that he used in 
' bringing Cleveland’s M. A. Hanna Co. 
from a snarled tangle of mining mis- 
cellany to a mighty corporation with 
holdings worth $250 million. As the 
man who shaped the Eisenhower eco- 
nomic policy, Humphrey is entitled 
to a full share of the credit for 
the nation’s unprecedented prosperity. 

Moreover, George Humphrey holds 
a special place in the regard of Dwight 
Eisenhower. Since they first got to 
know each other well aboard the cruiser 
Helena returning from Korea after Ike’s 
election, they have been close friends. 
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HREY FLAP 





HUMPHREY 


Ike has the highest opinion 
of Humphrey’s abilities, 
turned instinctively to him 
for counsel when Secretary 
of State Dulles lay ill 
during the Suez crisis. In 
February, even after Hum- 
phrey had flushed out the 
covey of budget cutters, 
the President went quail 
hunting on Humphrey’s 
Georgia plantation. Be- 
cause Humphrey is Ike’s 
friend and a top Cabi- 
net figure, his hair-curling 
statements called for an extra-strong 
presidential rebuke if the U.S. was to 
believe that it was being taxed for an 
honest-weight budget. Instead, Ike de- 
cided to smooth things over, seemed 
almost to be agreeing with Humphrey 
when he remarked at his own press con- 
ference that if Congressmen could cut 
the budget, it “is their duty to do it.” 

‘I'm with You.” That was all the 
slashers needed. Before long, White 
House staffers were wringing their 
hands as they saw the Administration’s 
programs under fire. Throughout the 
Administration the budget uproar came 
to be called “the Humphrey flap.” Typi- 
cal remark at Cabinet meetings: 
“George, you see what you cost me in 
the House this week?” The most out- 
spoken of Humphrey’s Cabinet critics 
was Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks, whose New England sense of 
‘thrift is every bit as sharp as that of 
Midwesterner Humphrey. 

On his way to the Bermuda con- 
ference aboard the U.S.S. Canberra, 
President Eisenhower became convinced 
that he would have to go all-out in 
fighting to save such budget specifics 
as foreign aid and school construction. 
Since then, Humphrey has publicly 
tried to reconcile his views to Ike’s, 
claimed that his ideas have been dis- 
torted (they have—sometimes). But, 
he has never adopted the stance that 
is expected of a Treasury Secretary: 
intelligent, patient defense of a budget 
for which he is in large part responsible. 

In a sense George Humphrey cannot 
see what the Humphrey flap is all 
about. He had nothing specific in mind 
but a low budget figure, even though 
he would shed no tears if such items as 
foreign economic aid and aid to edu- 
cation were cut. If he has stirred up 
popular misgivings about the budget 
that haunt every Congressman, he can- 
not believe that this is a disservice— 
and many would agree with him in 
principle. But the disservice haunts 
those fellow members of the Adminis- 
tration who believe that the budget is 
the minimum price for providing the 
services that an expanding U.S. needs 
domestically, and the leadership that 
the free world needs abroad. 


THE POST OFFICE 
The Bluff That Wasn't 


Persimmony, parsimonious Missouri 
Democrat Clarence Cannon was at his 
pinch-mouthed, pinch-pursed best. “I 
have never known of a previous instance,” 
snapped House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Cannon, “in which a Govern- 
ment employee came up to the Capitol 
and issued an ultimatum to the House 
and Senate.” Against that ultimatum, the 
“United States Congress, the greatest leg- 
islative body in the world, that stood up 
to Hitler, that stood up to Mussolini, that 
stood up to Stalin, stampeded like a regi- 
ment dissolving at Waterloo—before a 
Postmaster General.” 

Cannon was still sure that Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield was bluff- 
ing in his threat to curtail mail services 
if Congress did not vote him a $47 million 
supplemental appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year (Tre, April 15), Cannon 
was wrong: Summerfield was not bluffing. 

No Postman's Ring. To Businessman 
Summerfield, the reports that landed on 
his Post Office desk were as plain (but by 
no means as satisfying) as the sales fig- 
ures had been at his prosperous Chevrolet 
agency back in Flint, Mich. The Post Of- 
fice books simply showed that the depart- 
ment was about to run out of money— 
with three months still to go in the fiscal 
year. Thus, while the House was still lis- 
tening to Clarence Cannon’s cries of bluff, 
Summerfield issued the orders that 1) 
eliminated, effective last week, all regular 
deliveries on Saturdays, 2) closed all Post 
Office windows on Saturdays, 3) drastical- 
ly cut Post Office window hours on Mon- 
days through Fridays, 4) limited down- 
town business-mail deliveries to two a day, 
5) placed embargoes on nearly all third- 
class mail beginning next week. 

Across the U.S. the effect was instanta- 
neous and anguished. Wailed the New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) Standard Star: city 
MAILMEN WON’T RING EVEN ONCE. Some 
1,000 of New York City’s 35,000 postal 
workers were threatened with being laid 
off this week, and there were grim pre- 
dictions of an unholy traffic tangle, as 
6,000,000 pieces of Saturday mail piled 
up in New York City post offices alone. 
Growled the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer: 
“Mr. Summerfield’s sitdown strike has 
become unbecoming and disrespectful.” 
Some political critics were unkind enough 
to recall the 1952 Republican platform, 
which indicated a return to twice-a-day 
home deliveries. The absence of the Sat- 
urday mailman was felt in every U.S. 
home—and no one knew better than the 
Congressmen that their constituents live 
in those homes. 

No oaale Thing. Alarmed at the re- 
action and convinced that Summerfield 
was not bluffing, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee rushed through an ap- 
proval of $41 million, and privately urged 
Summerfield to postpone his decrees on 
the promise that the House itself would 
virtually meet his demands before Easter 
recess this week. But Summerfield stood 
fast. Sniffed Clarence Cannon: “He’s been 
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breaking the law all along.* I don’t see 
why he suddenly has become so pious 
that he can’t keep essential service going.” 

Mailman Summerfield refused to budge 
until he got cash on the barrelhead. And 
he took the opportunity to remind the 
U.S. of one of the freaks of Government 
accounting: no matter how much money 
the Post Office takes in by selling stamps 
and money orders, the Post Office cannot 
use a cent of it. Reason: the receipts go 
into the general fund of the Treasury, 
while the Post Office lives strictly on ap- 
propriations from Congress. So, said Sum- 
merfield, “if Americans decide to send 
more mail than the department estimated 
they would in its budget, then the postal 
service must deliver that extra amount of 
mail. This costs extra money.” 


REPUBLICANS 
The Backward Look 


The telephone in the office of Arizona’s 
Senator Barry Goldwater jingled one 
morning last week with the kind of invi- 
tation that many a Republican on Capi- 
tol Hill will await breathlessly during the 
next year. Could the Senator have lunch 
that day with top members of the White 
House staff to discuss ways of helping 
him in his bid for re-election in 1958? 
Barry Goldwater, personal friend of the 
President and chairman of the Republi- 
can Senatorial Campaign Committee in 
1955, drew in his breath and gave his 
polite answer: No, he did not think it 
would be right for him to come to lunch. 
Why? On that very afternoon he planned 
to make a speech on the Senate floor bit- 
terly attacking the White House concept 
of “Modern Republicanism” and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's $71.8 billion budget. 

For handsome Barry Goldwater, 48, nei- 
ther Modern Republicanism nor the big 
budget is easy to swallow. A_ third- 
generation Arizonant and a working Epis- 
copalian, he ran the family’s two depart- 
ment stores with a flair for salesmanship 
(he promoted such products as “Antsy 
Pants’—men's_ shorts decorated with 
ants) and a bent for personal conserv- 
atism (his office was a cubbyhole in the 
basement of the Phoenix store). He broke 
into politics as a budget-cutting, corrup- 
tion-fighting member of the Phoenix city 
council in 1949-52. Using his salesman’s 
flair, he flew his own plane over the state 
(Air Force Reserve Colonel Goldwater is 
the only qualified jet pilot in Congress) 
in his campaign for the U.S. Senate in 
1952, upset Senate Democratic Leader 
Ernest McFarland, and took his own brand 
of conservatism to Washington. 






* U.S. Comptroller-General Joseph Campbell, 
Congress’ fiscal watchdog, declared that Sum- 
merfield’s Post Office Department had violated 
the spirit of the law. The law: spending must 
be apportioned over the full year in such a way 
that neither large-scale supplemental appropria- 
tions nor curtailment of services is necessary. 


+ His grandfather was Michael (“Big Mike’) 
Goldwasser, a legendary Polish Jew who sold 
supplies to prospectors along the Colorado Riv- 
er during the Gold Rush. 
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"Song of Socialism." When Goldwater 
rose to make his anti-Eisenhower speech 
in an almost empty Senate chamber last 
week, he pulled out most of the stops 
that conservative Republican orators had 
pulled in 20 years of speeches against 
Democratic Administrations. For the first 
four years, he said, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had made progress toward 
the goals of economy and efficiency enun- 
ciated in 1952. Now he feared it had been 
gripped by some “strange and mysterious 
force,” had been lured by the “siren song 
of socialism,”’ was tending toward “‘squan- 
derbust government . . . economic inebri- 
ation . . . bloated government.” 

Crying out against both “foreign give- 
aways” and “slavish economic indigence” 
at home, he argued that too many Repub- 
licans have adopted the Democratic prin- 
ciple that the people of the U.S. should be 
“federally born, federally housed, federal- 
ly clothed, federally educated, federally 
supported in their occupations, and die a 
federal death, thereafter to be buried in a 
federal box in a federal cemetery.” In 








Jet Prrot GoLtpwaTER 
Swallowing hard. 
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Hard to swallow. 


Walter Bennett; United Press 
MoLty 


Modern Republicanism he saw only “a 
splinterized concept of Republican philos- 
ophy.” Of the Eisenhower budget he 
cried: “It subverts the American economy 
because it is based on high taxes, the larg- 
est deficit in history, and the consequent 
dissipation of the freedom and initiative 
and genius of our productive people, upon 
whom the whole structure of our eco- 
nomic system depends for survival.” 

Republican Goldwater's bitter words 
jolted the White House even though he 
had sent a copy of the speech to the Pres- 
ident in advance, with a letter expressing 
regret that he had to make it. But pressed 
for his reaction to the speech, Ike calmly 
told his press conference (see below) that 
differences of opinion are part of the 
American political system, and then he 
added his point that the U.S. cannot turn 
back to 1890. Best translation: Ike in- 
tends to stick by his Modern Republican 
guns, but he does not intend to turn them 
on the other wing of his party (“Our job,” 
explained a top ranker in the National 
Committee, “is to bust a gut to elect 
every Republican who gets nominated”). 

Varieties of Republicanism. Of the 21 
G.O.P. seats in the U.S. Senate that are 
at stake in the 1958 election, less than 
half are held by men who fit Eisenhower's 
definition of Modern Republicanism. Ike 
would have no more misgivings about 
backing Barry Goldwater than a Demo- 
cratic President would have in endorsing 
Virginia's Harry Byrd. But Ike’s struggle 
will come in swallowing some others in 
the 21, ¢.g., the party’s three Senate 
Neanderthals, Molly, Jenner and’ Joe: i.e., 
Nevada's George W. Malone, Indiana’s 
William Ezra Jenner and Wisconsin’s Joe 
McCarthy. Both Malone and Jenner (who 
already is braying against Eisenhower Re- 
publicanism back home in Indiana) are 
considered unbeatable for Republican 
nomination. Only McCarthy, who is being 
looked upon with disdain by a growing 
number of Wisconsin voters, seems to be 
in for serious challenge—probably from 
former (1951-56) Republican Governor 
Walter Kohler. 

Between now and November 1958, 
Dwight Eisenhower's concept of Modern 
Republicanism will be in for a critical 
test. It will be attacked bitterly by the 
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unmodern Republicans and attacked hap- 
pily by the Democrats*, whose own deep 
party split is minimized by the fact that 
they do not have a President in the White 
House. When Republican leaders from 
eight Midwestern states met in Omaha 
last week to talk strategy for the 1958 
elections, President Eisenhower told them 
that the party is only as strong as its local 
leadership. To link that oddly assorted 
local leadership into national control of 
Congress in 1958 will be a formidable task. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
"The Best | Can" 


Walking into his press conference last 
week, President Eisenhower stepped right 
into the furor growing out of his budget 
troubles. “Your Administration program 
in Congress is running into some stormy 





A Matter of Prestige. Was the Presi- 
dent being shielded from controversies by 
his staff “on the ground that they make 
you mad and that, therefore, they menace 
your health?” asked ABC’s Edward P. 
Morgan. With a laugh, Ike replied: “If I 
have been protected, I, certainly, for one, 
have not been aware of it. . . I don’t be- 
lieve that criticism that is honest and fair 
hurts anybody ... I think I am old 
enough and philosophical enough to try to 
separate the personal attacks from those 
that are honest differences of opinion and 
conviction. The latter I respect, and the 
first I ignore. And that is the way I try to 
conduct my life, because I have just got 
one thing to do. . . my duty.” 

Congress last week was irritating Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in areas beyond mere 
personal attack. He had been privately 
nettled at the Senate Internal Security 
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Ike & VistrInc Mayors* 
Soft words but no promises. 


weather among Republicans as well as 
Democrats,”’ said the United Press’s Mer- 
riman Smith, referring to the biting Sen- 
ate attack delivered by Arizona Repub- 
lican Barry Goldwater. “Do you think 
it is possible that this may be due to 
some diminution of political power on 
your part... ?” 

Ike thought a few moments, then said 
quietly: “I don’t think that is it.” To the 
President’s way of thinking, clamor on 
Capitol Hill illustrated a simple maxim: 
“American politics is a history of a clash 
of ideas.” But he was not averse to voic- 
ing some clashing budget-area sentiments 
of his own: “We have got to adapt the 
great principles of the Constitution to the 
inescapable industrial and economic con- 
ditions of our time, and make certain that 
our country is secure, and our people par- 
ticipate in the progress of our economy.” 


* Last week’s favorite story in Capitol Hill 
cloakrooms: 
First Boy: What are your politics? 
Second Boy: I'm a Republican. 
First Boy: A Modern Republican? 
Second Boy: Heck, no. My mother and fa- 
ther were married. 
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Subcommittee for opening itself up to 
blame in the suicide of Canadian Am- 
bassador to Egypt Herbert Norman (see 
HEMISPHERE); Ike tried to calm the Ca- 
nadian uproar with words of sympathy. 
Nettling him also was continued congres- 
sional delay in an area where presidential 
prestige was at stake. After last autumn’s 
Hungarian uprising, the President made 
outright and definite commitments to se- 
cure regular refugee status for about 25,- 
ooo Hungarians admitted to the U.S. as 
parolees. Warned Ike last week: “We have 
about exhausted the possibilities of the 
parolee method, and without some con- 
gressional action, we will certainly be 
handicapped.” But on the mechanics of 
obtaining faster congressional action, the 
President mustered only a soft promise: 
“I certainly do hope, and I will try to do 
my most, the best I can, to see that it 
does get up in this Congress.” 

* From left: Syracuse’s Donald H. Mead: 
Philadelphia’s Richardson Dilworth; Nashville's 
Ben West; Richmond, Calif.’s William A. Cannon; 
Boston’s John B. Hynes; New Haven’s Richard 
C. Lee; Cleveland's Anthony J. Celebrezze: 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator Cole. 


Play Ball. Soft words last week also 
met seven U.S. mayors who marched into 
the White House in the company of Hous- 
‘ing and Home Finance Administrator Al- 
bert M. Cole. The mayors had a simple 
demand that typified Ike’s budget prob- 
lems, i.e., they wanted the President not 
only to fight for the $75 million in federal 
slum-clearance funds that Cole voluntari- 
ly cut from his budget but to release a 
$100 million housing reserve fund as well. 
Ike praised the mayors’ announcement 
that cities were spending $10 for every $2 
in federal aid. At the same time he la- 
mented that the states, “the agencies with 
which the Federal Government is tradi- 
tionally supposed to deal, have not en- 
tered this field very materially.” The Pres- 
ident said he was “very heartily” in favor 
of slum clearance, hoped reserve funds 
could be utilized to continue the program. 
But he made no promises to fight for the 
program stricken from Cole’s budget. 

From all indications, Ike declined to 
let his week's problems interfere with his 
springtime mood. One day he practiced 
golf shots on the White House lawn; an- 
other day he drove to Burning Tree for 
18 holes. With Mamie and granddaughter 
Susan, 5, he planted a six-foot Lllinois 
black walnut tree on the White House 
lawn, happily called his energetic shovel- 
ing “more fun than anything I'm doing in 
the office,” told Susan she would “be an 
old lady before this is a big tree.” At 
week’s end he drove to Gettysburg, there 
inspected his prize herd of Black Angus 
cattle and attended Palm Sunday services 
at Gettysburg Presbyterian Church. 


In Defense of Britain 


The 15 member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization had their 
official ears tuned to their own special 
wave length last week during the Presi- 
dent’s press conference. What, they won- 
dered, would Ike have to say about the 
broad-sweeping British plans for reducing 
military manpower and placing emphasis 
on deterrent nuclear weapons (True, April 
15)—a plan that had sent a ripple of mis- 
givings through several NATO capitals? 
Asked a newsman: “‘Are the British going 
too far too fast in your judgment?” 

“You can discuss this question intelli- 
gently,” Eisenhower replied, “only in the 
light of the age-old truth that the security 
position of a country is not determined 
wholly by the troops that it keeps. It is 
determined also by their economic, their 
spiritual, their intellectual strength, as 
well as their purely military.” Britain, 
said he, in a mixed metaphor that fasci- 
nated the experts (see Press), “has had a 
really heroic row to hoe in trying to keep 
its economic nose above water.” So the 
British are “trying . . . to cut their cloth, 
you might say, according to what they 
had, and not to what they would like to 
have.” Ike conceded that “their reduction 
has disturbed some of our NATO part- 
ners.” But he added that “this was all thor- 
oughly discussed with me at Bermuda.” 

For the British move, Ike found a U.S. 
precedent. “You will recall in 1953 the 
first thing that this new Administration 
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undertook was a complete survey of our 
military establishment and our military 
needs, and it acquired . . . the term ‘new 
look.’ Well, it was merely an effort to 
bring military establishments more in line 
with the military facts of today. Now... 
Britain is trying to do that. At the same 
time they are trying to put out the ulti- 
mate help they can in the alliances of 
which they are a part, and still keep them- 
selves a viable economy ... These are 
very complicated and tough questions, 
and I certainly admire the courage and 
the nerve with which Britain has under- 
taken it.” 

In other words, if the senior statesman 
of NATO's senior partner was worried 
about the British arms cut, he was not 
showing it. 


More for Mao 


Ever since the Korean war the U.S. has 
maintained an embargo on Red China 
trade and pressured allies into limiting 
their business with the Reds. The embargo 
has been effective; the pressure has drawn 
frequent complaints, notably from Britain 
and Japan. Mindful of the complaints, 
newsmen pricked up their ears at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s press conference last 
week when Ike launched on a sympathetic 
defense of the Japanese viewpoint. 

To the President, the idea of double- 
damning Japan by limiting exports to the 
U.S. and preventing trade with “any of 
the great area” (i.e., Red China) close by 
across the China Sea seemed foolish. “You 
just block them, and they have no place 
to go except in the arms of somebody 
where we don’t want them to go.” Ike’s 
reasoning invited a second question: Was 
the U.S. preparing to bring China trade 
controls in line with less stringent controls 
on trade with the Soviet sphere of Eu- 
rope? Always unwilling to announce pol- 
icy shifts by way of off-the-cuff press- 
conference remarks, the President hedged. 
But behind a noncommital answer lay a 
surprising yes. 

Since 1950 Western trade with the 
Communist orbit has been supervised by 
the Consultative Group, a 15-nation or- 
ganization whose working committees, 
COCOM and CHINCOM, maintain lists 
of items that can be marketed to the So- 
viet European bloc or to Red China, and 
in what amounts. The U.S. is prepared to 
negotiate off the stricter Chinese list such 
items as its fellow members, particularly 
Britain and Japan, want to remove. As a 
quid pro quo, and to help narrow the gap 
between the two sets of controls, some 
additional items may be added to the list 
covering the Soviet European bloc. 

The Administration hopes that even 
such stout defenders of Nationalist China 
as California’s Senator William Knowland 
and New Hampshire's Senator Styles 
Bridges can be persuaded to go along. To 
win approval, one important point in U.S, 
policy had to be re-emphasized. The move 
is being made only to help other Consulta- 
tive Group nations ease their economic 
problems, but the U.S., which enforces a 
complete embargo on U.S. trade with Red 
China, will continue that embargo. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Man for the Job 


President Eisenhower's proposal last 
winter for a nonpartisan monetary com- 
mission to study the nation’s financial 
system set Congress forthwith to courting 
reasons why a congressional committee 
could do the job and do it better. But 
even on that score a hitch arose; nobody 
in Congress could decide which commit- 
tee qualified. 

First to apply for the job of ferreting 
out fiscal failings was Texas Democrat 
Wright Patman, who proposed a House 
Banking and Currency subcommittee 
(headed by Patman) to look into the 
fiscal picture. He received Speaker Sam 
Rayburn’s blessing, but little more. The 





Walter Bennett 
Virctn1A’s Byrp 
Approval without asking. 


House, which knows Patman as an easy- 
money man who blames most of the 
world’s troubles on big bankers, handily 
voted down an enabling resolution. An- 
other candidate, Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Chairman J. William Fulbright, was 
equally unpromising. Two years ago Ful- 
bright and his committee undertook an 
investigation of the stock market, accom- 
plished little more than a sharp drop 
in market prices. 

Last week a surprise nominee walked 
off with the honors. Virginia’s budget- 
dogging Harry Flood Byrd quietly an- 
nounced that his Senate Finance Commit- 
tee would begin hearings on “the financial 
condition of the U.S.” by mid-May, would 
carry out “one of the broadest investiga- 
tions ever undertaken by Congress.” Be- 
cause the committee already has funds to 
begin, Byrd asked for no approval, needed 
none. But he could certainly have got it 
had he tried. To the Senate, which re- 
veres Harry Byrd as a man who knows 
fiscal policy as well as he knows Virginia 
apples, his credentials were eminently 
satisfactory. 


FOREIGN AID 
To Keep Hope Alive 


Underlying Capitol Hill’s revolt against 
foreign aid is widespread misunderstand- 
ing about what the term means. Lumped 
together as “foreign aid” are several quite 
different kinds of assistance—and none 
of them is the kind of aid first given in 
1948 under the Marshall Plan. Under- 
taken to help Western Europe recover 
from its World War II battering, the 
Marshall Plan had done its work by the 
early 1950s and was replaced by an aid 
program basically designed to support the 
U.S.’s system of military alliances. Of the 
$3.8 billion total for foreign aid this year, 
about $3.2 billion goes to provide military 
equipment and “defense support” for U.S. 
allies. But the notion persists that foreign 
aid is still largely, or even mainly, econom- 
ic—a sort of international dole. 

Last week Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles cut through the confusion with 
a plan to put foreign aid on a more sensible 
basis. To the Senate’s Special Committee 
to Study the Foreign Aid Program, Dul- 
les outlined a new Administration aid 
policy with two major points: 

@ All appropriations for foreign military 
weapons, as well as for aid calculated to 
ease the defense-cost burden of military 
allies should henceforth be part of the 
Defense Department budget. (But the 
economic portion of military aid will still 
be administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration. ) 

@ Future —economic-development aid 
should be offered as easy-term loans rather 
than as grants, and should be financed out 
of a revolving fund that Congress would 
replenish as needed (estimated first-year 
need: about $500 million). Such a fund, 
argued Dulles, could “accomplish more 
with less expenditure” than the present 
rigid system of year-by-year, country-by- 
country appropriations. 

Dulles’ outline left many a gap and 
blank to be filled in. One gap was soon 
pointed out by Export-Import Bank Pres- 
ident Samuel C. Waugh. Would the fund’s 
easy terms undermine the businesslike 
hard loans that both the Export-Import 
Bank and World Bank are trying to make 
the basis for sound international develop- 
ment? “Soft” loans, Waugh told the Sen- 
ate committee, could “imperil the status 
of any loans made on a strictly banking 
basis.” Also missing from the plan was any 
proposal for legislation to encourage pri- 
vate investment abroad. 

But the plan was a welcome, if long 
overdue, beginning. Under Dulles’ redefi- 
nition, the arguments over foreign aid 
could now take on some semblance of 
reality, i.e., defense aid could be explained 
as such, and economic-development aid 
examined and defended for its own value. 

Asked Georgia's Senator Richard B. 
Russell, one of Capitol Hill's most out- 
spoken critics of foreign aid: “Just what 
is the objective, the ultimate objective, 
of this economic program which you 
outline?” 

Dulles. To keep alive in these countries 
the hope and belief that they can lift up 
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their economies without accepting the 
Communist alternative. 

Russell. But where are you going to 
stop it, Mr. Secretary? Is there any time 
that you can see that you can ever stop 
it, short of bringing the recipient coun- 
tries up to our own level? 

Dulles. Yes, sir, I do foresee such a 
time. I believe that as conditions become 
politically more stable, and as the gov- 
ernments of these newly freed countries 
become more stable. more dependable. 
that more and more | development capital 
will be provided] by private capital. I 
cannot tell you how rapidly that process 
will work or when the day will come, but 
I do not consider by any means that this 
is an endless task. 


Diplomats at Work 


In move and countermove around the 
globe, U.S. diplomacy last week: 
@ Clinched with Saudi Arabia the final 
details of the Dhahran air-base agreement 
worked out by President Eisenhower and 
King Saud during the King’s visit to 
Washington (Time. Feb. 18). The Saudis 
extended U.S. access to the vital strategic 
base, 1,000 miles south of Russia’s Baku 
oilfields, for another five years. In return, 
the U.S. will give the Saudis some $50 
million worth of services in the period by 
helping improve Saudi Arabian civil- 
aviation facilities, setting up or extending 
present U.S. training programs for the 
Saudi army, air force and navy, etc. 
 Reaffirmed, in the face of Saudi Arabian 
threats to bar foreign shipping from the 
Gulf of Aqaba, its support of the principle 
of “innocent passage.” The U.S. view: 
the gulf, gateway to the Israeli port of 
Elath, has international status, i.¢., no 
nation may blockade it unless the Inter- 
national Court of Justice rules otherwise. 
@ Bolstered, by an announcement in Iraq, 
the strength of the Baghdad Pact coun- 
tries against Communist aggression. The 
announcer: Special U.S. Ambassador and 
Ike-Doctrine Salesman James P. Richards, 
The announcement: the U.S. will provide 
the pact’s four Middle Eastern members 
(Tran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey) with $12.5 
million in Eisenhower Doctrine funds to 
spur “regional” highway, railroad, tele- 
communication projects. In Saudi Arabia, 
Richards scored heavily with King Saud, 
who bought deeper into the Eisenhower 
Doctrine by issuing a joint communiqué 
promising “to oppose Communist activi- 
ties, other forms of imperialism and any 
other dangers that threaten peace and 
stability in the area.” 
@ Revealed by way of a NATO Council 
announcement in Paris that the U.S. would 
provide some of its NATO allies with 
three types of missiles in fiscal 1957, 
among them the ground-to-ground Honest 
John and Matador, the ground-to-air Nike. 
Said General Lauris Norstad, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe: although 
U.S. law forbids the delivery of weapons 
with nuclear warheads, the NATO forces 
should get training in both “conventional” 
and nuclear missilery. 
@ Rejected as propaganda a Soviet com- 
plaint of discrimination against three Rus- 
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sian ships which recently used the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

@ Spelled out before a meeting of the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee in Lon- 
don the new U.S. plan aimed at limiting 
and eventually halting H-bomb construc- 
tion. Gist of the plan: the U.S., Britain 
and Russia, having first agreed on an 
“effective inspection plan,” should 1) halt 
production of fissionable material for 
weapons purposes on April 1, 1958, or as 
soon as possible thereafter upon the ratifi- 
cation of the necessary agreements; and 
2) thereafter divert all such nuclear pro- 
duction to peaceful purposes. Net effect 
of the plan: while allowing the big powers 
to hang on to nuclear weapons stockpiled 
before the cut-off date, it would “reverse 
the trend” of nuclear armament and pave 
the way for transfers of existing stock- 
piles to non-military use. 





Associated Press 
Spres Myra & JACK SOBLE 


Plenty to tell. 


ESPIONAGE 
Guilty 


Arrested in their Manhattan apart- 
ment on charges of spying for Russia, 
Lithuanian-born Jack Soble and his wife 
Myra replied “not guilty” when a clerk at 
the federal courthouse last February asked 
them how they pleaded. Last week, pale, 
haggard but looking strangely relaxed, the 
Sobles switched their plea to guilty on a 
count of conspiring with Soviet agents to 
“receive and obtain” U.S. defense secrets. 
Maximum sentence: $10,000 fine and ten 
years’ imprisonment. 

In the two-month interval, a lot had 
happened to Jack Soble. 53, and his 
Russian-born wife, 53 (Time, Feb. 4). 
They found out that while they were spy- 
ing, the FBI had been on their trail. And 
when they faced the prospect that the 
Justice Department's case against them 
might well be unbeatable, they had to face 
up to the grim fact that in 1954 Congress 
raised the maximum penalty for peace- 


time espionage from 20 years’ imprison- 
ment to death. 

Last Chance. The guilty plea on the 
lesser charge of receiving and obtaining 
secrets indicated that the Sobles had made 
a deal for their lives. Probable deal: the 
U.S. Government would drop the death- 
penalty charge of conspiracy to “commu- 
nicate, deliver and transmit” defense se- 
crets to Soviet agents if the Sobles would 
tell all. 

There was, it seemed, plenty to tell. The 
Sobles, said their lawyer, are “two an- 
guished individuals” manipulated by “the 
long arm of Russia” and “suffering in- 
tensely from experiences they had gone 
through before they emigrated to this 
country and since.” Jack Soble, also 
known as Peter, Abram and, in earlier 
years, Abromas Sobolevicius, arrived in 
the U.S. in 1941 by way of Japan. He and 
Myra became U.S. citizens in 1947. Soble 
worked as a dealer in animal hair and 
bristles. but behind his fagade of respecta- 
bility, the U.S. charged, he served the 
Kremlin as a spymaster in a ring that 
operated in the U.S. and Europe for more 
than a decade. Among the spies working 
under him in the U.S., charged Justice, 
was an immigrant named Jacob Albam, 
who came from Soble’s home town of 
Vilkaviskis, Lithuania. Arrested in Man- 
hattan the same morning the FBI closed 
in on the Sobles, Albam, 64, was. still 
clinging to his not-guilty plea last week, 
but he, too, seemed on the verge of decid- 
ing to change his mind. 

Next Questions. The most improbable 
conspirator in the Soble ring was a roly- 
poly, harmless looking mystery man 
named Boris Morros, who used to be well 
known in Hollywood and Manhattan as 
musical director of Paramount Pictures, 
and later as a movie producer (Tales of 
Manhattan, Carnegie Hall), Over the past 
decade or so, Russian-born Boris Morros 
had little to do with moviemaking, spent 
much of his time in Europe. Just what he 
was up to was @ puzzle to his old Holly- 
wood acquaintances. Shortly after the 
FBI nabbed the Sobles, the Justice De- 
partment identified Morros as its star wit- 
ness. There were strong hints that Morros 
had been serving as a U.S. secret agent 
while operating inside the conspiracy as a 
trusted courier. 

Far from closing the case, the Sobles’ 
admission that they had obtained U.S. de- 
fense secrets raised more questions: Who 
gave them the secrets? ‘To whom were 
they passed? Presumably, behind the 
locked and guarded doors of a grand-jury 
chamber in Manhattan, Jack and Myra 
Soble were singing the answers. 


ARMED FORCES 
Cashiered 


Under orders from Washington to erase 
the stigma of the disciplinary night march 
that resulted in the death of six recruits 
a year ago, the top brass of the Parris 
Island training base have been quick to 
court-martial drill instructors accused of 
mistreating their recruits. Last month 
Corporal William R. Walsh, the eleventh 
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D.I. charged within a year, was found 
guilty of illegally “touching” 18-year-old 
Boot David Lee Porter. Sentenced to 30 
days at hard labor, fined $120 and broken 
to private, Walsh took his punishment 
like a Marine. But there was someone 
else at Parris Island who did not. 

Brooding over the court-martial of the 
best D.I. in his Platoon 399, Lieut. Wil- 
liam D. Conroy, 26, strode four days later 
into the platoon barracks, found Recruit 
Porter and slugged him. Last week at 
Parris Island, in the same courtroom 
where Staff Sergeant Matthew McKeon 
had stood trial for the death march into 
the boondocks (Time, July 30; Aug. 13), 
another court-martial convened, Lieut. 
Conroy, a regular officer, pleaded guilty to 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a° gen- 
tleman. After deliberating 50 minutes, a 
general court ordered him dismissed from 
the service. 


AGRICULTURE 
Forecast: Fair & Wetter 


After bitter storm and snow struck 
much of the drought belt this month, for- 
lorn farmers held out the bright hope 
that the weather cycle might have turned 
for good. Last week U.S. Weather Bureau 
long-range forecasters brightened the hope 
even more, reported that “recent upper- 
air circulation patterns are changing... 
the severe drought may not return in the 
coming growing season.” Meaning: bigger 
crops, happier farmers. Probable conse- 
quences: more surpluses and plenty of 
new headaches for Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Closing the Gap 


Testing trends before next year's con- 
gressional elections, Pollster George Gal- 
lup last week announced some answers to 
a Galluping theoretical question: if you 
had to register today, would it be as a 
Democrat or Republican? To nobody's 
surprise, 539% of those questioned went 
Democratic, including 59% of those not 
now registered with either party. But to 
nobody’s surprise as well, the G.O.P. had 
carved extensive inroads since the ques- 
tion last was asked in 1954. At that time 
Gallup found a 20-million voter spread 
between parties; in 1957 the difference 
had dropped to 12.7 million, and the gap- 
closing was occurring in important areas: 
1) among voters not now committed to 
either party, and 2) in the desolidifying 
South, where 26% of those questioned 
said that they would register Republican, 
compared to 18% who chose the G.O.P. 
three years ago. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Flying Saucers 


Short days after the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration came into office, a spike- 
haired young man named Robert Walter 
Scott McLeod clattered through the mar- 
ble corridors of the State Department like 
a broncobuster. A onetime (1942-49) FBI 
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United Press 
Duties’ McLeop 


For Ireland, a bucking bronco. 


agent and former administrative assistant 
to New Hampshire's Senator Styles Bridg- 
es, McLeod was brought in to direct the 
State Department’s security “cleanup” 
program, and he quickly kicked up a dust 
that never quite settled. Last week the 
dust blew and the epithets flew anew 
as President Eisenhower nominated Scott 
McLeod to be U.S. Ambassador to Ireland. 

Scott McLeod's job was an ugly, thank- 
less one to begin with, and he was bound 
to stir up enemies. As Dulles’ top security 
officer, it was his duty to rid the de- 
partment of the soft-on-Communism rep- 
utation that had built up during the 
Acheson regime. But by plunging in with 
McCarthy-like zeal, McLeod alienated 


good guys and bad guys alike. Moreover, 


EISENHOWER’'S TAYLOR 
For Switzerland, a one-man mob. 









he seemed to be in some initial doubt 
about whether his primary loyalty was to 
Secretary Dulles or to State’s critics in 
Congress. The matter came to a head 
when McLeod, going over Dulles’ head to 
the White House, sought to block the ap- 
pointment of Charles E. (““Chip’’) Bohlen 
as Ambassador to Moscow. 

Gradually Scott McLeod and the State 
Department got broken to each other, and 
McLeod was credited with a good job of 
administering the department’s security 
and emergency refugee-relief programs. 
Today, inside the department, there is a 
grudging admission that McLeod, with his 
friendly personality and lively sense of 
humor, will make a creditable ambassa- 
dor. Said a top State Department officer 
last week: “McLeod has learned a lot 
about the rules of the game and about 
international relations since he came here. 
He'll probably do a better job in Dublin 
than many people who might be picked 
from private life.” 

Outsiders were not so charitable. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made it crisply clear at 
his press conference, that he had nomi- 
nated McLeod only on Dulles’ recommen- 
dation. And editorial writers debated the 
justice of the appointment with all the 
virulence of 1953. Stormed the New York 
Times: “It would be hard to imagine a 
worse blow to the diplomatic corps.” Re- 
plied the New York Daily News: The 
fact that “all of the nation’s anti-anti- 
Communists . . . and phony liberals are 
in full bellow [against] the nomination 
. . - is reason enough for the Senate to 
confirm, unanimously.” 

Just as the President characterized the 
McLeod nomination as State Department 
business, State last week cocked a quizzi- 
cal eye at an ambassadorial choice made 
directly by Ike. The nominee, to replace 
Career Foreign Service Officer Frances E. 
Willis as Ambassador to Switzerland: 
Henry J. (for Junior) Taylor, 54, of 
Charlottesville, Va. Lifelong Republican 
Taylor is an independently wealthy busi- 
nessman (Chairman Silicone Paper Co. 
of America, Inc.) and sometime author 
(Men in Motion, Men and Power), who 
switched to journalism on the eve of 
World War II. During the war he special- 
ized in the “big picture,” covered head- 
quarters closely, became friendly with 
General Eisenhower and other top brass 
and was sometimes referred to by his col- 
leagues as “The Generals’ Ernie Pyle.” 

Intensely gregarious Henry Taylor (“a 
one man mob,” a friend affectionately 
described him) branched out as a major 
radio commentator after the war; in his 
eleven-year stint as General Motors’ news 
analyst (Your Land and Mine), Broad- 
caster Taylor built up a reputation as 
a hardheaded, conservative economist, 
sounded off on almost every subject from 
flying saucers (they “really do exist”) to 
Chou En-lai (“Barbarian Bandit”). Last 
week the President referred to him as “a 
man for whom I have had a considerable 
admiration for a long time. . . As far as I 
know, his views are very greatly like mine 
in the foreign field.” 
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JORDAN 
A King's Ordeal 


Crisis, which loves a vacuum, hovered 
last week over the kingdom of Jordan, 
a desolate desert nation of 1,500,000 Bed- 
ouins and Palestine refugees, broke and 
adrift now that its imperial British cre- 
ators have left. Last week, seeing his coun- 
try beset from within and without, Jor- 
dan’s young (21) King Hussein bravely 
grabbed power for himself to save his 
crumbling country from crackup. 

Chaos confronted him. His rabble- 
rousing Arab Nationalist Premier Suleiman 
Nabulsi had been openly negotiating fed- 
eration with Syria—which would mean 
the end of Jordan’s independence. The 
Saudis in the south and the Syrians in the 
north had used the Middle East crisis to 
send in troops; the Iraqis were poised, 
ready to intervene, in the northeast; the 
Israelis eyed that part of the kingdom ly- 
ing west of the River Jordan. 

The deal by which three Arab nations 
—Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia—under- 
took to replace Jordan’s $36 million-a- 
year British subsidy was proving largely 
a desert mirage. Syria’s first remittance 
turned out to be not a check but a cheeky 
receipt—for “services” provided Jordan 
by Syrian army units stationed in Jordan 
since last fall’s Suez invasion. Desperately 
convinced that Jordan’s only way to sur- 
vive as a kingdom was to-qualify for U.S. 
Eisenhower plan aid, the young King pub- 
licly denounced Communist influence in 
the country and set out to purge the 
Nabulsi Cabinet of its three most bla- 
tantly pro-Communist members. 

Swearing on the Koran. He began by 
sending off his court minister with letters 
telling his allies, Nasser, Saud and the 
Syrian President, what he meant to do. 
(Saud’s generous reply: “You will always 
find me on your side in person and with 
my forces.”) The Jordanian Cabinet's 
taunting response was to propose estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia. For the young King, the moment 
had come. First summoning 50 top army 
officers to the palace and exacting loyalty 
pledges, he demanded the Cabinet’s resig- 
nation. Nabulsi, a left-wing and anti- 
Western economist (educated at the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut), submitted his 
resignation but confidently expected his 
leaving to stir up trouble. His coalition 
controlled the majority of seats in Jor- 
dan’s Parliament; the explosive street 
crowds of Jordan were on his side, and his 
policies were in cahoots with Egypt and 
the ruling leftists in neighboring Syria. 
Nabulsi also could apparently count on the 
decisive support of opportunistic Army 
Chief Ali Abu Nuwar, 34, even though the 
soldier had just sworn loyalty to the King 
on the Koran. 

General Abu Nuwar, a shifty-eyed play- 
boy with little command experience, is a 
crony of Syria’s pro-Soviet strongman, 
Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj. They had 
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3 James Burke—Lire 
Ex-ArmMy Curer ABu NuWAR 
The moment had come. 


met when they were fellow military 
attachés in Paris, now talked daily by 
telephone. Against this impressive line-up, 
the young King could count only on loyal 
forces inside the army and the support 
of Bedouin chiefs, 

At first the trial of strength was a 
standoff: three successive politicians tried 
to form a new Cabinet, and failed. After 
three days Nabulsi and his pro-Communist 
allies called out the mob. In Amman and 
the crowded cities of Palestinian Jordan, 
schoolboys started demonstrations in 
which thousands of refugees quickly 
joined. Some voices cried: “Down with 
the Eisenhower Doctrine.” But most of 
the crowds shouted for the return of 
Nabulsi’s Cabinet. 

On the day of the demonstrations, a 





Time Map by V. Puglisi 


Syrian armored regiment crossed into Jor- 
dan. Fighting broke out among Jordanian 
army units at Zerka, a post northeast 
of Amman; three pro-Abu Nuwar officers 
were reported killed, ten wounded, ten 
captured, At this point, King Hussein 
moved to take over the government him- 
self. He summoned his onetime friend, 
Abu Nuwar, to the palace. Then, as tanks 
and armored cars of the former Arab 
Legion rattled through the streets and 
ringed the palace, the young general was 
arrested and packed off by car for Syrian 
exile. Nabulsi and other leading leftist 
politicians were placed under house arrest. 
The palace announced that a “vile at- 
tempt” to take over the army had been 
frustrated, and Major General Ali el 
Hayari, 38, one of the top Arab Legion 
commanders in the days of the British 
Glubb Pasha, and a strong supporter of 
the King, had taken over as Jordan’s new 
army chief. 

Said el Mufti, an old-line conservative 
politician, was assigned to form a new 
Cabinet, and the palace announced hope- 
fully: “Things are again normal.” For the 
moment at least, Hussein had won the 
army. But in Jerusalem, Nablus, and Ra- 
mallah, huge crowds paraded through the 
streets shouting: “Down with the King.” 
In Ramallah crowds broke into the radio 
station and halted a broadcast of King 
Hussein’s speech of thanks to the army. 

Across the border, Israel announced 
that it “viewed with concern” the doings 
in Jordan but would stay free of them so 
long as they remained internal. Israe), in 
fact, has a considerable responsibility for 
Jordan’s turmoil: the most tumultuous of 
Jordan’s agitators come from half a mil- 
lion Palestine refugees driven from their 
own country who now form a restless 
and disaffected overload on Jordan’s des- 
ert economy. Another who bears responsi- 
bility is Egypt’s Nasser, whose hate-filled 
Radio Cairo outpourings and political in- 
trigue have inflamed the refugee-camp 
centers. In this chaotic situation, two 
Arab leaderships that mistrust each other 
—Iraq and Saudi Arabia—found common 
cause in trying to save the artificial king- 
dom of Jordan from falling to one of two 
enemies; either the Israelis outside or the 
Communists within. 

With their help the young King might 
yet bring off his brave gamble. 


ISRAEL 


Border Justice 

For a moment last week at a weed- 
grown point of their common border, 
Israelis and Jordanians pursued not war 
but justice, At issue was the identification 
of two scraggy black cows that had been 
stolen from a Jordanian Arab last Feb- 
ruary, taken into Israel and sold. The 
thief had been arrested by the Jordan 
police. After a complaint transmitted to 
Israel by the U.N. Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, Israeli police found the stolen 
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cows in a local barn and promptly ar- 
rested two Israeli Arabs for receiving 
stolen property. To give them a fair trial, 
the property had first to be identified. 

With a flag-draped card table serving 
as the bar of justice, the Israeli court 
was called to order on the very edge of 
the line of rusting iron bars that mark 
the border. On one side, Israeli soldiers 
guarded the prisoners on trial. From 
the other, officers of Jordan’s army ap- 
proached with Mustafa Jela, the seamed 
and middle-aged owner of the cows. The 
first witness (from the Jordan side of the 
fence) was a tracker who followed the 
path of the cows to the border. The sec- 
ond was a character witness for Jela, “He 
is an upright man who does not know how 
to lie,” he said. “If he says the cows are 
his, they are his.” Then came Mustafa 
himself. Swearing his oath on a Koran 
(printed in Israel), he told the court: “I 
know those cows as I know my children.” 
Could he describe them. asked the court? 
Yes, said Mustafa, one had a very large 
udder, the other a twisted horn. The 
prosecutor and the judge looked at each 
other with a nod of assent. The truck in 
which the cows lowed sorrowfully was 
opened and the beasts clomped out—one 
with an extra-large udder, the other with 
a twisted horn. 

“Praise be to Allah and to Israeli jus- 
tice,” cried Mustafa. “Court adjourned,” 
snapped the Israeli judge as the cows were 
led across the border into Jordan. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Making Room at the Top 


For reasons uniquely British, Budget 
Day is the House of Commons’ most fes- 
tively expectant annual occasion, signaling 
the power of the purse, which raised the 
House to supreme authority in Britain. 
Some M.P.s arrived soon after dawn, 
hours before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was due to show up carrying the 
battered dispatch case used by Gladstone 
and by every Chancellor since. A few Tory 
traditionalists wore black silk toppers. Sir 
Winston Churchill, who attended his first 
Budget Day in 1go01, beamed from his 
bench below the gangway, sporting a huge 
red geranium in his lapel. 

This year the Chancellor, whose single 
pronouncement could make millions of 
Britons richer or poorer, was Peter Thor- 
neycroft, 47, a smooth, somewhat over- 
groomed son of a Tory ironmaster. On his 
first budget outing, Thorneycroft kept to 
the traditions by droning a prosaic prog- 
nosis of the nation’s economic health until 
4:30, the hour the Stock Exchange closed. 
Then, safe at last to let his secrets out, 
the youthful-looking Chancellor raised his 
voice and announced bold changes in the 
country’s tax setup. 

Time to Relax. Instead of last year’s 
$812 million surplus, Thorneycroft fore- 
saw a whopping $1.5 billion operating sur- 
plus from buoyant tax returns and the big 
savings in defense. He intended to pass 
out $275 million at once in tax relief. 
Brushing aside fearful warnings of infla- 
tion, he said: “The answer to an over- 
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stretched economy is not to tax it but to 
relax it.” He freed firms doing business 
abroad from all taxes on their overseas 
trading operations, removed some unpop- 
ular domestic levies, ¢.g., the 1955 “pots 
and pans” tax and the “Suez shilling” on 
gasoline, lowered others and granted grad- 
uated income-tax exemptions for children 
to help their parents pay higher school 
bills. But Thorneycroft’s boldest move 
was to single out for relief the 300,000 
Britons—mostly engineers. executives, sci- 
entists—who earn more than £2,000 
($5,600) a year and therefore pay a sur- 
tax on top of their regular income tax. It 
was the first break surtax payers have had 
since 1920. Said Thorneycroft: “We are 
determined that in the society which we 
seek to create there should always be 
room at the top.” 

Three Years to Grow. Such welfare- 
state heresy started a sharp fise fight. 
“The richer a man-is the more he gets 


International 
THORNEYCROFT & BupGet Case 


At 4:30 the secrets came out. 


under this budget,” cried Labor's Harold 
Wilson. “One of its principal virtues,” an- 
swered the Tory Telegraph. 

Actually, the Tory gentry with inherit- 
ed wealth did not gain from Thorney- 
croft’s budget. Its incentives were all di- 
rected at the rising middle class, which 
has contributed so many valuable men to 
the long lines of emigrants leaving for 
Australia and Canada, Conservative M.P.s 
flocked around Thorneycroft afterward 
with a kind of locker-room enthusiasm 
unseen in House of Commons lobbies in 
several years. Said one, noting that 
Thorneycroft was hanging on to most of 
his surplus: “If things turn out well, he 
can give more next year and even more 
the year after that. Remember, the year 
after that will be election year.” Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan agreed. “This 
is a plan for victory,” he told Conserva- 
tives. “And the last of our three victory 
budgets will be better than the first.” 





Not Guilty 


“Tt is a most curious situation, perhaps 
unique in these courts,’ mused Mr. Jus- 
tice Devlin last week, “that the act of 
murder has to be proved by expert evi- 
dence.” Even Dr. John Bodkin Adams, 
the defendant in one of the longest mur- 
der trials in Old Bailey’s history, was said 
to have asked in wonderment, “Can you 
prove it was murder?”, when police ar- 
rested him last December on suspicion of 
having poisoned his eccentric old patient, 
Mrs. Edith Alice Morrell, in seaside East- 
bourne six years earlier, 

During the three weeks of Adams’ trial, 
as the eyes of the whole newspaper-read- 
ing world focused in fascination on the 
pudgy, amiable defendant, expert after 
expert took the stand at the behest of the 
crown’s prosecutor, Attorney General Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller. No one de- 
nied that on Dr, Adams’ orders large doses 
of heroin, morphine and paraldehyde had 
been administered to the ailing, 81-year- 
old widow during the long illness that pre- 
ceded her death. Only the experts could 
say whether this medication had hastened 
her end or merely, as the defense con- 
tended, eased the pain of her inevitable 
passing. The more the experts talked, the 
less the laymen on the jury could be sure 
of anything. 

Yes? Throughout the long hours of 
technical testimony, the clouds of doubt 
were continuously marshaled by the 
skilled cross-examination of another kind 
of expert: Defense Attorney Geoffrey 
Lawrence. Q.C. A puckish. mousy little 
man with a mind as orderly as a calculat- 
ing machine, Barrister Lawrence, specialist 
in real estate and divorce cases, was a 
relative stranger in criminal court. In his 
curled white wig and black silk robe, he 
lacked entirely the stage color of the tra- 
ditional defense lawyer; yet almost apolo- 
getically he managed to leave witness 
after witness floundering in confusion. 

As he took the stand to answer the 
questions of the prosecutor, Harley 
Street's distinguished Dr. Arthur Henry 
Douthwaite, British authority on morphia 
and heroin, seemed utterly free of doubt. 
“The only conclusion I can come to,” he 
told the court confidently in connection 
with the dosage given Mrs. Morrell, “‘is 
the intention was to terminate her life.” 
But in cross-examination, Defense Coun- 
sel Lawrence had a question: In treating 
a patient already addicted to drugs, would 
not a doctor have to face two alternatives, 
the first of which would be to stop the 
drugs? “Yes,”’ said Dr. Douthwaite. 

“And it is part of your case.” said Bar- 
rister Lawrence, “that stopping a drug like 
morphia or heroin will cause illness and 
suffering?” “Yes,” said the doctor. 

“And in the case of an old woman verg- 
ing on 81 it might very well cause col- 
lapse?” “Yes,” said the doctor. 

“With the risk of death?” the defense 
counsel went on. “Yes.” 

“Then,” concluded Lawrence, “the oth- 
er course must be to go on and give her 
more?” “Yes,” said Dr. Douthwaite. 

In the middle of his third day in the 
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London Daily Express 
DEFENDANT ADAMS 


The more experts, the less knowledge. 


box, Dr. Douthwaite was more than ready 
to concede that there was “a possible al- 
ternative view” to his original contention. 
Under Lawrence's acid cross-examination, 
the crown’s second expert, Dr. Michael 
George Corbett Ashby, was likewise forced 
to admit that the possibility of death by 
natural causes “cannot be ruled out.” 

No. With the experts thus thoroughly 
confounded, the defense was no less merci- 
less with lay testimony, trapping prosecu- 
tion witnesses (including two nurses) in 
the bog holes of their own faulty mem- 
ories, When, at last, the exhausted prose- 
cution rested, Lawrence called only two 
witnesses to bolster his own case. The 
frustrated Attorney General was not even 
given the chance of cross-examining: the 
defendant. Confident that he had the case 
won, the defense counsel decided not to 
put his client on the stand. 

Heeding the judge’s warning that this 
gesture must not be interpreted as a sign 
of guilt, the jury of ten men and two 
women took less than an hour to return 
its verdict on Defendant John Bodkin 
Adams—not guilty. With a suggestion of 
happy tears brimming in his bespectacled 
eyes, the pudgy doctor drove away from 
the court to the offices of the Daily Ex- 
press, presumably to iron out the details 
of the Beaverbrook paper's purchase (for 
a reported $14,000) of his life story. 


FRANCE 


Vive la Reine! 

On the eve of a dinner for Louis XIV, 
according to Mme. de Sévigné, the grand 
chef de cuisine at the Chateau Chantilly 
killed himself rather than face the Sun 
King without enough fish for his piéce de 
résistance. Fortunately, no such tragedy 
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marred last week’s visit of Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth to France, although one great 
cake prepared in her honor collapsed from 
the heat before she got to it and had to be 
hurriedly propped up. No one’s life was 
held forfeit, and the first visit of a reign- 
ing British queen since Victoria was such 
a success (except for a royal umbrella lost 
at Orly Airport) that even the Commu- 
nist newspapers who had scoffed at first 
were reduced to sweeping deep editorial 
curtsies. 

Under the continuously watchful eyes of 
some 4,000 metropolitan policemen, 1,700 
special security troops and 36 squadrons 
of the Garde Républicaine in shining new 
casques, the matronly young Queen plant- 
ed a tree, pushed buttons, laid a wreath, 
accepted gifts, saw sights, made pretty 
speeches, was dined and wined, received 
curtsies from some 3,400 ladies of France. 
In more private moments, she slept in 
Napoleon’s bed, bathed in Empress Eugé- 
nie’s bathtub, sat in an armchair used by 
Louis XV, and (according to the calcula- 
tions of Frenchmen experienced in such 
calculations) found time to spend just 14 
hours out of the three-day visit alone with 
her husband. 

Everywhere the Queen and Prince Philip 
went, Parisian crowds gathered to gape 
and cheer. Outside the opera the welcom- 
ing hordes pressed so close that the 
mounted guards had to drive them back 
with drawn swords. At a huge reception in 
the Louvre many of the 2,000-odd distin- 
guished guests vied with each other for 
vantage points on the pedestals of world- 
famed works of art as museum guards 
shook their heads in despair. “I expected 
Marcus Aurelius to topple over on me at 
any moment,” said one grande dame nerv- 
ously. As the party broke up, even the 
footmen and wine stewards toasted the 
great occasion in surplus wines and spirits. 

In fair return for the lavish displays of 
foods, fireworks and fineries laid out in her 
honor at every turn, Elizabeth dazzled her 
hosts with her own rarest jewels, including 
an emerald tiara intertwined with dia- 
monds formerly owned by the Grand 
Duchess Maria Pavlovna, wife of the 
Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovich of 
Russia, and the famed 26-carat pink dia- 
mond from the mines of Tanganyika that 
was a wedding gift to Elizabeth. Be- 
neath her glittering tiaras, the Queen’s 
smile was invariably radiant. But per- 
haps the diplomatic device by which 
Elizabeth most thoroughly endeared her- 
self to the exquisitely gowned ladies of 
Paris was to accept their curtsies in 
gowns some of which, according to catty 
French experts, were at least a couple of 
years behind the fashion. 


WEST GERMANY 
Atoms, Stay Away 


Within 24 hours after Britain’s White 
Paper leap into the missile age (Time, 
April 15), West Germany’s Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer took a spry leap of 
his own. West Germany, he declared, 
must also have some atomic weapons— 
just like Britain. 





From one of West Germany’s principal 
nuclear-research centers, the Max Planck 
Institute of Physics in Gottingen, came 
an unexpected rejoinder. Led by four 
Nobel Prizewinners—among them 77- 
year-old Otto Hahn, the first man to split 
the uranium atom—18 scientists pro- 
claimed their “great worry” over Ade- 
nauer’s proposal. One hydrogen bomb, 
they warned, could render the whole Ruhr 
Valley “uninhabitable.” Worse yet, “the 
entire West German Republic could be 
rubbed out” by spreading radioactivity. 
The hooker: all 18 pledged themselves 
not to help the West German government 
in any way in “the production, testing or 
even use” of atomic weapons. 

“We side with freedom as it exists to- 
day in the Western world in contrast to 
Communism,” said the scientists, and they 
acknowledged that “mutual fear of the hy- 
drogen bomb contributes substantially to 
the preservation of peace” today, but “we 
hold this way of preserving peace to be 
unreliable in the long run. For a small 
country such as West Germany we be- 
lieve the best defense of itself and of 
world peace lies in the voluntary for- 
going of possession of atomic weapons in 
any form.” 

Konrad Adenauer hit the ceiling. In 
this election year the opposition, Social- 
ists and Free Democrats, have vigorously 
decried any attempt to equip the Bundes- 
wehr with tactical atomic weapons. Since 
Adenauer had intended from the start to 
get his nuclear weapons from the U.S.— 
Germany is treaty-bound not to produce 
them itself—he professed not to be dis- 
turbed by the scientists’ pledge not to 
help make or test them. (“None of these 
18 gentlemen,” he snapped, “has been 
asked by anyone to cooperate in this 
matter, and none will be.”) But he was 
plainly angry to hear a Who’s Who of 
German scientists declare that nuclear ab- 
stention would be best for Germany. Such 
a notion, he said, was a political mat- 
ter, and “has nothing to do with scien- 
tific knowledge.” 


RUSSIA 
Pie in the Sty 


When a Russian says someone has 
“passed him a pig” he means that he has 
been done a dirty trick. Last week Nikita 
Khrushchev, who farrows folksy epigrams 
wherever his pudgy frame goes, told a 
gathering of farm bosses and workers 
that if only they would concentrate on 
producing more pigs, say two per citi- 
zen, the expression “passing a pig” would 
mean doing a good deed, instead of a bad 
one. In the next breath Khrushchev 
passed Soviet citizenry its biggest pig in 
many a year: he declared a moratorium 
on 260 billion rubles ($65 billion) lent to 
the state by workers. 

Almost every year for 35 years, Soviet 
workers have had from two weeks’ to a 
month’s pay deducted from their wages 
in exchange for state loan certificates. 
Since World War II the state has tried to 
popularize these forced loans by holding 
quarterly lotteries in which the owners of 
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lucky-numbered loan certificates collect 
prizes of from 200 to 50,000 rubles. But 
the cost of redeeming earlier loans, plus 
prize money, now absorbs 35% of the 
amount collected. Complained Khru- 
shchev: “This year we shall have to pay 
out about 16 billion rubles; next year, 18 
billion; and in 1967 we would have to 
pay about 25 billion, or almost as much 
as the subscriptions to the loan envisaged 
for the current year. This is a vicious 
circle,” Khrushchev’s solution was as 
Marxist as the circle itself; wipe out the 
loan and postpone paying back previous 
loans for 25 years, during which loan 
holders would get no interest. 

Khrushchev did not expect the West to 
believe that Soviet workers would glad- 
ly accept the loss of a theoretical 260 
billion rubles on outstanding loans. Grunt- 
ed Nikita: “Comrades, the capitalist— 
that shopkeeper who would slaughter his 
own father for a half-percent interest— 
will never believe that you consent to this 
of your own free will. He will read about 
it in the papers and say they have intimi- 
dated the workers and peasants.” And in 
fact there were two reasons why the So- 
viet worker might not be wholly dis- 
pleased with the state pig passed to him 
by Khrushchev: 1) at least from now on, 
Khrushchev promised, the loan deduc- 
tions would cease; 2) few Soviet work- 
ers and peasants have believed that the 
loan scrip was worth more than the 
paper it was printed on. Almost the only 
people who stood to lose by the decision 
were the speculators who had bought up 
loan certificates at fractional values on 
the gamble that some day they might be 
redeemed. “Stormy applause” was said to 
have greeted Nikita’s announcement. He 
added: “Just as a pig can never look at 
the sky, so the capitalist can never under- 
stand our psychology.” 


HUNGARY 
The Case Against Freedom 


In the critical days of the Hungarian 
revolution last November, the hospitals 
of Budapest were the scenes of many grim 
dramas. When the hated AVH_ police 
came out of hiding and joined the Soviet 
tanks in their savage crackdown, they 
shelled wards filled with children and 
wounded. Hospital courtyards were 
packed with the bodies of dead Freedom 
Fighters. Last week, for some unfathom- 
able reason, the Kadar government in its 
first show trial decided to base its case 
against the Freedom Fighters on an inci- 
dent that occurred at Domonkos Street 
hospital during these tense, terror-packed 
hours. 

Slim, blonde Ilona Toth, 25-year-old 
medical student, was charged with having 
murdered a patient, Istvan Kollar, with 
successive hypodermic injections of nar- 
cotics, gasoline and air. She had discov- 
ered, by a photograph of him in uniform, 
that Kollar was an AVH man. Dressed in 
a navy blue overcoat too big for her slight 
frame, Ilona Toth appeared in Budapest's 
gloomy municipal court with ten other 
Freedom Fighters chosen from the thou- 
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sands in Kadar’s jails. They were picked 
for trial, the middle-aged woman judge 
indicated, because they were “intellectu- 
als, students and ne’er-do-wells” who had 
acted “merely out of a spirit of adventure 
or because of lack of information.” If by 
this choice Kadar had hoped to discredit 
the Freedom Fighters as a whole, he had 
miscalculated: Medical Student Toth’s 
case for freedom was as powerful as it 
was poignant. 

The Suspicious Patient. In the trial 
room, under the glare of movie cameras, 
the pale young woman told how, early in 
the fight, she had knocked out a Soviet 
tank with a hand grenade. At Domonkos 
hospital she and her ten co-defendants, 
none of them over 30, had used the hos- 
pital Mimeograph machine to crank out a 
revolutionary newspaper called Truth. The 
editors were Gyula Obersovszky, onetime 
cultural editor of a provincial newspaper 


why Russia, a friend of Hungary, had 
sent in troops, and she insisted that the 
aims of the students who took up arms 
were not subversive. Said Freedom Fight- 
er Toth: “Whatever I might have done, I 
do not consider myself a murderess.” 
Asking No Mercy. Editor Obersovszky, 
pale and taut, made a more eloquent 
plea: “I want to be a free man, but I do 
not want mercy or a compromise. I did 
not fight against the system or the idea, 
but only against those who besmirched it 
and discredited it, who shut their eyes, 
who tried to restrain the development of 
socialist progress and who played games 
with our faith, We made mistakes, but 
our aim and ambition were pure and hon- 
est. I do not worry about my own fate. 
One can get used to prison. But if I go to 
prison, my family—an ailing wife and 
three children—will break up. That does 
not mean I am asking for mercy. If this 
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FREEDOM FicHTters Totu & OBERSOVSZzKY 
‘There is always one day when one can do anything.” 


who had been expelled from the party for 
organizing a satirical cabaret show, and 
Jozsef Gali, ailing survivor of Nazi con- 
centration camps, who had fallen into 
disgrace with the Communists after his 
play Freedom Hill had become a hit. 

When the Soviet tanks came blasting 
back into Budapest to oust Premier 
Nagy’s legitimate government, Editors 
Obersovszky and Gali urged continued re- 
sistance, changed the name of their clan- 
destine journal to We Live! It was during 
this time that Hospital Patient Kollar fell 
under their suspicion: the underground 
group feared that he would betray them. 
Said Ilona Toth: “I felt I had to kill 
him.” When her needles failed, one of 
her companions stood on Kollar’s neck and 
she dispatched him with a knife. 

In the tense courtroom, tearful Student 
Toth pleaded extenuating circumstances. 
“I was completely overwrought,” she said. 
“I thought I had to do everything for the 
revolution.” She could not understand 


court has no confidence in me, then it 
should give me the most severe sentence. 
For if the court has no confidence in me, I 
do not want to be a free man.” Said the 
judge, as Obersovszky turned away from 
the microphone: “You are still arrogant.” 

Editor Gali was asked how it was that, 
though ill and half-blind, he had managed 
to be everywhere on Oct. 23, the first day 
of the revolution. He peered through his 
thick spectacles and answered: “In life 
there is always one day when one can 
do anything.” 

For Obersovszky and Gali and six other 
members of the Domonkos hospital 
group, the sentence was prison. For Ilona 
Toth and two of her companions, includ- 
ing the one who helped hold AVH man 
Kollar, the sentence was death. As the 
word fell from the judge’s lips, there was 
a gasp from the 400 spectators in the 
courtroom. The judge threatened to clear 
the court. Tommy-gun-toting guards 
edged forward. This was Kadar’s Hungary. 
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MOROCCO 


Man of Balances 
(See Cover) 

As the last flat light tipped the orange 
trees and spacious rose gardens, a car 
swung off the main road from Rabat and 
up the long drive to the big, Norman- 
style royal villa. His Majesty Sidi Mo- 
hammed ben Youssef, Sultan of Morocco, 
stepped out just as two cannon shots 
sounded through the still twilight air, 
signaling sunset and the end of Ramadan’s 
day-long fast. 

For the world’s 400 million Moslems, 
Ramadan is the cruelest month. From the 
moment in the predawn light when a white 
thread can be distinguished from a black, 
through each long day until sunset, they 
must not smoke, drink, eat, or indulge any 
other carnal appetite. Across the world of 
Islam from Casablanca to Djakarta. tem- 
pers are scratchy and emotions combusti- 
ble. But Sultan Mohammed V moved 
with the kind of inner calm that is his spe- 
cial quality. He retired to a small room to 
pray, then sat down to break his fast. 

After the sunset meal (eggs, steak), 
Mohammed V last week summoned his 
French chauffeur, his French cook, his 
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French court photographer, and an old 
friend who is a French garage owner in 
Rabat, and repaired to the garden for a 
characteristically French game of boules 
(lawn bowling), throwing his hands in the 
air, wailing “Ayayaya” when he missed. 
For the rest of the long Ramadan night, 
Mohammed V alternated Moslem prayers 
with U.S. movies (The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit, Desert Caravan), retired at 
dawn to sleep until midafternoon. 
Slow-Won Wisdom. This combination 
of Islam and West, of Moroccan national- 
ist with French boules companions, is char- 
acteristic of this thin-voiced, soft-eyed 
man who sits hunched on the edge of his 
throne almost as if overwhelmed by its 
high-arching brocaded back. In the tur- 
bulent world of emergent Moslem na- 
tionalism, Mohammed, 47. is an all but 
unique example of instinctive moderation 
surrounded by intemperate ambition. His 
is a skillful balancing act between tradi- 
tion, which can become stagnation, and 
progress, which can become confusion. 
For him, as for his country, the wis- 
dom has been slowly won. The man the 
French picked as a puppet has become the 
unchallenged leader of the forces that lib- 
erated his year-old country. An autocratic 


























CASBAH AT TALIOUINE IN 


king, he has become the strongest advo- 
cate of democratic rule for his people. A 
descendant of the Prophet and official 
champion of the faith, he is the most 
powerful influence for bringing Western 
education to his largely illiterate land. 

Most important of all, he is an Arab na- 
tionalist who understands that young na- 
tions can cooperate with the West without 
jeopardizing either pride or independence. 
He scorns the xenophobic raving against 
the Western “imperialists” that inflames 
Middle East relationships. Liberal French- 
men have called him “our final card in 
North Africa”—though the fact of the 
matter is that if the French do not make 
an end to the bloody war in adjoining 
Algeria, none of their cards will be worth 
much. The U.S.’s interest is direct: it has 
a naval air station and four SAC air bases 
in Morocco from which, in case of war, 
bombers could command the Mediterra- 
nean and reach Russia itself. 

Far bigger than Tunisia, potentially 
much richer than Algeria, Morocco (pop. 
9.000,000) is the most variegated of the 
three countries that once constituted 
French North Africa. In Morocco’s north 
there are sweeping coastal plains and fer- 
tile valleys; in the south, the snow-capped 
Atlas Mountains soar 14,000 ft. above 
arid desert. Its cities range from modern 
Casablanca (pop. 700.000) with its bus- 
tling port and gleaming white apartment 
buildings, to the walled Arab city of Fez 
(pop. 180,000) with its ancient university 
buildings and its twisting casbah streets 
too narrow for automobiles, to the spra 
ing desert town of Marrakech (pop. 215 
ooo) where ragged Berbers bring their 
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THE ANTI-ATLAS MOUNTAINS 


camels to market, and snake charmers 
pitch their brown tents in the city square. 

Morocco has been French only since 
1912. Before that, for eleven centuries, it 
had been a free and sovereign state since 
the time when a dissident leader of the 
all-conquering Arabs declared his inde- 
pendence of faraway Baghdad in the 8th 
century. For centuries, rulers alternated 
between Arab dynasties and the indige- 
nous Berbers. The empire waxed and 
waned but was never conquered. While 
medieval Europe fought and languished, 
the university of Fez gathered scholars 
from all over the known world. The Moor- 
ish empire reached into Spain, building 
aqueducts, huge irrigation systems, and the 
great Alhambra at Granada. The present 
Sultan is of a dynasty founded in 1660, 
claims direct descent from the Prophet’s 
only daughter, Fatima. This gives him 
baraka, the spiritual quality that makes it 
lucky just to kiss his garments and gives 
him special title to spiritual (as well as 
temporal) leadership of his people. 

The French Presence. France grabbed 
Morocco from the weak Sultan Moulay 
Habid in that grand African divvy on the 
eve of World War I in which Britain got a 
free hand in Egypt, Spain a piece of 
northwest Morocco, and Germany a slice 
of Africa south of the Sahara. 

As first governor of its new protector- 
ate, the French sent the revered Marshal 
Louis Hubert Lyautey to Morocco. Lyau- 
tey’s policy: “Do not offend a single tradi- 
tion or change a single habit.” He ordered 
French towns built alongside but separate 
from the Moroccan towns, put all mosques 
off limits to unbelievers, and met the 


MODERN QUARTER OF CASABLANCA 
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Moroccans as friendly equals. When he 
sent the Foreign Legion to subdue rebel- 
lious chiefs, he warned his commanders: 
“Always show your force in order to 
avoid using it. Never enter a village with- 
out thinking that the market must be 
opened the next day.” 

Paris was not for long content with such 
enlightened methods. Frenchmen poured 
into Morocco, grabbed up the best farm- 
land with the help of laws dedicated to 
“extending the French presence,” and al- 
lowing French farmers to pay 20% less 
tax than a Moroccan. They displaced the 
Moroccan administrators. They dug mines, 
made Morocco the world’s second in pro- 
duction of phosphate, fifth in manganese, 
seventh in lead. They built roads and 
railroads, power plants and dams, con- 
structed ports (Casablanca handles more 
tonnage than Marsef#lle). They built 133 
hospitals, at one time boasted they were 
opening a school a day. But the roads 
mostly went to French farms or French 
factories, the schools were chiefly for 
French children. Even now, only one in 
five Moroccan children goes to school; 
and in the 44 years of the protectorate, 
only an average of eleven Moroccans a 
year completed a pre-university education. 





As a result, 875 Moroccan physicians are 
French, only 19 Moslem; there are 350 
French lawyers, only 27 Moslem. The 
French lived in Morocco as in a good ho- 
tel, and luxurious apartment houses over- 
looked squalid bidonvilles where Arab la- 
borers crowded into shacks roofed over 
with flattened gasoline tins, 

The Third Son. Mohammed never ex- 
pected to be Sultan of Morocco. But 
when his father Moulay Youssef died in 
1927, the French passed over the two eld- 
er brothers and settled on shy, retiring 
18-year-old Mohammed, had him duly 
“selected” by the council of Ulemas. 
Deeply religious, pensive Mohammed said 
little, always dressed in a flowing djella- 
bah, spent most of his time in pious ritual. 
He had been married off at 16 to a girl a 
year younger. The French mistook his 
shyness for timidity, his silence for igno- 
rance. Mohammed was neither an intellec- 
tual nor a scholar, but he was intelligent 
and observant. “He loses nothing of what 
he’s told, even less of what he sees,” 
said an aide. “He stores up everything 
inside him.” 

The year after his enthronement, young 
Mohammed made his first trip abroad, 
came back resolved that he must liberate 
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himself from the prison of Koranic tradi- 
tion, adopt those European ways that 
would not conflict with what was essential 
in the Moslem code. When his wife first 
became pregnant, he went to Paris to 
bring back a crib, diapers, sterilized bot- 
tles, baby scales and a French midwife, 
explaining: “I want my son’s umbilical 
cord cut in the 2oth century manner,” 

Mohammed began collecting guns, race 
horses, and fast cars which he drove him- 
self (he once drove a Bugatti 55 miles 
from Rabat to Casablanca in 32 minutes). 
He kept a reported 40 concubines, fre- 
quently adding fresh ones and sending 
faded beauties off to a convent. The 
French encouraged such distractions from 
more serious affairs of state (though later, 
to discredit him, they spread the word that 
he dealt savagely with servants who se- 
duced some of his concubines, had one 
whipped to death). He exercised fully the 
Sultan’s traditional right to exact gifts 
from his subjects, and the saying was that 
for the Moroccans, there were three possi- 
ble catastrophes: drought, locusts, and a 
visit from the Sultan. Once he called on a 
minor caid and remarked pointedly on 
the caid’s china, saying: “This is a tea 
set fit for a king.” The cups were in the 
king’s luggage when he departed. 

Say Something. A stern but proud fa- 
ther, Mohammed zealously oversaw his 
children’s education. As his daughters 
grew older, he concluded that there was 
nothing in the Koran that required veils 
for women, encouraged them to go bare- 
faced, But mostly he concentrated on his 
eldest son, Moulay Hassan. When only 
three, Moulay Hassan remembers, his fa- 
ther took him to a diplomatic reception 
and told him: “You must speak, say 
something, anything.” The little boy sat 
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through the evening sucking his thumb. 
When the guests had gone, his father an- 
grily thrust him into a corner. Says Mou- 
lay Hassan: “I’m not timid now.” 

When the young prince decided he 
wanted to study history in the university, 
his father argued that he should study 
law, finally fell silent. Hours later he 
turned to his son and said: “When you 
walk downstairs, you're careful not to fall. 
When you light a match, you're careful 
not to burn yourself. Why? Because you 
love yourself. You don’t want to hurt 
yourself. But the love you have for your- 
self is nothing compared to the love I 
have for you.” Moulay Hassan studied 
law. Now the heir apparent, intelligent 
and self-confident, Moulay Hassan col- 
lects fast cars, says, “I've never felt in- 
ferior to anyone except my father.” 

Mohammed was slower in educating 
himself in his responsibilities to his coun- 
try. Closely watched by the French, he 
had little part in Morocco’s first stirrings 
towards independence. Not until a delega- 
tion of Fez educators came to him in 1940 
to complain that the French would not 
allow them to organize a school for girls 
did he realize that nonroyal Moslem girls 
did not go to school, promptly promised: 
“I will make my daughter Aisha the mis- 
sionary of feminine emancipation.” Dur- 
ing the wartime Casablanca Conference, 
President Franklin Roosevelt invited him 
to dine. It was the first time Morocco’s 
Sultan had been allowed to meet any for- 
eign head of state, and though he would 
not agree to declare war against Germany, 
he got from the meeting an increased 
sense of his own policical importance. 

“Morocco Must Realize." After the 
war, France sent tough Marshal Alphonse 
Juin to put the now restless Moroccans in 





their place. Juin began by arresting scores 
of Istiqlal (Independence) leaders, an- 
nounced: “Morocco must realize that at 
the end of its evolution it will remain tied 
to France.” The Sultan retaliated by al- 
ways meeting Juin unshaven and by com- 
mitting himself wholeheartedly to the Is- 
tiqlal, smuggling leaders into the palace. 
sometimes in trucks delivering groceries. 
In the classic divide-and-conquer style. 
Juin assiduously cultivated the antago- 
nism of the mountain Berbers for the 
urban Arabs. He made a special ally of 
rich old El Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakech, 
who claimed to command some 300,000 
fighting Berbers. 

Whenever the Sultan showed signs of 
obduracy, El Glaoui would summon Ber- 
ber horsemen down from the hills to 
surround the Arab towns in ragged but 
menacing array. In 1951, Juin forced a 
showdown, demanding that the Sultan 
condemn the Istiqlal and fire all national- 
ists from the government. Berber horse- 
men headed for Rabat, and Juin had a 
plane waiting at the airport to carry Mo- 
hammed V to exile if he balked. Glumly. 
Mohammed V capitulated; he denounced 
“violence,” but he refused to condemn 
the Istiqlal. To Juin, it was clear that 
Mohammed would have to go. 

One day in the spring of 1953, old El 
Glaoui got into his Cadillac, began round- 
ing up signatures demanding the Sultan’s 
abdication. The Glaoui was armed with a 
photograph of the Sultan’s lissome daugh- 
ter Aisha in a one-piece bathing suit. 
How could Mohammed be Imam to his 
people when he allowed his daughter to 
expose herself in public, offending every 
right-thinking Moslem? Urged on by the 
French, back-country chiefs signed up, 
until El Glaoui had the signatures of 311 
of Morocco’s 323 caids. In a matter of 
days a crestfallen Sidi Mohammed was 
bundled onto a plane with his two wives. 
five children, and assorted veiled ladies 
of the court for exile in Corsica. El 
Glaoui briskly produced his replacement 
as Sultan—goateed Sidi Mohammed ben 
Moulay Arafa, a timid cousin of Sidi 
Mohammed's. 

The Terror. Exile consolidated Mo- 
hammed's place in the hearts of his peo- 
ple as his presence never had (a process 
which the British seem doomed to repeat 
in Cyprus with Archbishop Makarios). 
Moroccan women began to see Moham- 
med’s face in the full moon. Imams re- 
fused to say prayers in Cousin Moulay 
Arafa’s name. The French did their best 
to discredit Mohammed, releasing a flood 
of stories of alleged collaboration with the 
Nazis, and hustled him even farther away, 
to Madagascar. Back in Morocco, anger 
swelled, and terrorism began. Trains were 
derailed, warehouses fired, boycotts of 
French goods organized. It became vir- 
tually a death sentence for an Arab to be 
caught smoking a French cigarette. 

The French reacted with brutal ratis- 
sages, in which thousands of Moroccans 
were savagely beaten with clubs in the 
search for a handful of terrorists. Moroc- 
cans were thrown in jail simply for shout- 
ing the Sultan’s name. French colons 
launched counterterror, shooting down 
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No matter how many suits you own, there’s 
usually one that you always think of as your 
Sunday Best...even as you did when you 
were a youngster. Today, the suit that rates 
this complimentary title is a Cattigara silk 
tropical of Italian Duppione...richly and 
handsomely textured, with new emphasis on 
lustrous highlights. The cool fabric is 100% 
silk. The tailoring and Trend-styling by 

Hart Schaffner & Marx are 100% superb. 
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Frenchmen suspected of sympathy with 
Moroccan aspirations. 

The end came in a welter of blood in 
Morocco and political chaos in Paris. The 
Berbers rebelled against El Glaoui and his 
stooge Sultan, went on a major uprising 
in the Atlas Mountains. The last straw 
for the French came when El Glaoui him- 
self drove into Rabat in his black Bentley 
and blandly declared: “I identify myself 
with the wish of the Moroccan nation for 
a prompt restoration of Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef.” 

Mohammed V was brought back from 
Madagascar to France. The throne coun- 
cil which was supposed to replace him 
flew to Paris to pledge their allegiance. 
So did scores of Moroccan chiefs and 
notables. Sycophant El Glaoui humbly 
prostrated himself before Mohammed, 
kissed his monarch's feet and begged 
forgiveness. Suddenly anxious to please, 
Foreign Minister Antoine Pinay agreed 
not only that Mohammed should return 
to the throne. but that France would help 
Morocco to “achieve the status of an in- 
dependent state, united to France by the 
permanent ties of an interdependence 
freely accepted and defined.” Pinay even 
agreed that the terms of “interdependence” 
could be negotiated later (they are still un- 
settled). Grumbled one unreconstructed 
colon: “The Sultan asked for a cup of 
water and Pinay gave him the ocean.” 

The Triumph. Mohammed returned to 
Morocco in triumph. All Morocco went 
on a week-long celebration. Berbers staged 
feasts in crenelated mud-walled casbahs. 
In the cities Arabs paraded with flags and 
portraits of the Sultan. In factories and 
mines, work stopped. In the hills, guer- 
rillas calling themselves the National Lib- 
eration Army looted French plantations, 
murdered rich Moroccan farmers who had 
sided with the French. In the subsequent 
panic, thousands of Frenchmen packed up 
and fled to France, taking with them cap- 
ital roughly equivalent to Morocco’s whole 
annual budget. 

Well aware that Morocco needs French 
capital, Mohammed V reacted with typ- 
ically shrewd sense. He appointed 27- 
year-old Prince Moulay Hassan com- 
mander of the Royal Moroccan Army 
(trained and equipped by the French), 
and sent him out to disband the Libera- 
tion Army by swearing its men into the 
Sultan’s own force. Steely-nerved Moulay 
Hassan had soon sworn in some 5,000 
irregulars, sent the rest home except for 
some holdouts mostly in the deep south. 
The Sultan himself toured all Morocco, 
traveling in a huge caravan and camping 
in tents on the plains. Talking to crowds 
of 100.000 at a time, Mohammed V 
drummed home his message that inde- 
pendence was not an end in itself, that 
the new nation must go back to work if it 
wanted new schools, roads, houses. Mo- 
rocco needed the French, and Mohammed 
V indulged in no rabble-rousing rhetoric 
about “expelling the oppressors.” He 
called for the “creation of democratic 
institutions resulting from free elections 

within the framework of a consti- 
tutional monarchy.” 

Until democracy can be established 
(municipal elections are scheduled this 


fall, provincial elections the following 
year for an assembly which will write a 
constitution), Mohammed is still con- 
ducting an autocratic reign, with the help 
of a Cabinet which he appoints and a 
76-man consultative assembly which he 
selects. Out of a palace budget of $4,000,- 
000, the Sultan maintains a 7o-man “Black 
Guard” and their 300 horses, keeps 35 cars 
ranging from a Rolls Royce to a jeep, 
and big villas and staffs for his two sons 
and the three elder daughters. Apple of 
her father’s eye is three-year-old Lalla 
Amina, daughter of the Sultan’s second 
wife, who can break up any council of 
state by dashing in and flinging herself 
into her father’s arms. 

Although one wing of the rambling 
Rabat palace is still called “the harem,” 
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its inhabitants are mostly poor relatives 
or aging concubines left over from his 
father’s regime. Court attendants are now 
referred to as “ladies in waiting.”’ Explains 
one Moroccan: “The word concubine is 
outmoded.” 

In a normal day, Mohammed V rises 
at 6, dresses himself in slacks and sports 
jacket, climbs into one of his sports cars, 
and drives into Rabat to look around. 
He is a confirmed sidewalk superintend- 
ent, often stops to watch workmen putting 
up a new building. Audiences take up 
most of the rest of the morning. In the 
afternoon, the Sultan confers with Pre- 
mier Si M’Barek ben Mustapha el Bekkai, 
a onetime lieutenant colonel in the French 
cavalry who lost a leg in the Ardennes. 
After dinner, the Sultan usually works un- 
til midnight, often dealing with the affairs 
of his personal fortune, which is esti- 
mated to run into several millions. 

Nearly all of Morocco’s problems stem 
from its relations with France, and Mo- 


rocco’s man of balances has the delicate 
task of steering between the intemperate 
demands of Arab nationalists and the so- 
berer counsel of those who recognize that 
France still has a considerable hold on 
Morocco’s purse strings. The dominant 
Moroccan political force, stoutly behind 
Mohammed V, is still the Istiqlal, a party 
whose leadership is largely intellectual, 
membership mostly trade unionist. But 
one of Mohammed’s problems is how to 
balance its laicist modernists against the 
conservative religionists of the medinas 
and the rural areas. Chief of the Istiqlal, 
and probably the most popular man in 
Morocco after the Sultan himself, is Allal 
el Fassi, a fire-breathing orator who spent 
nine years in exile, mostly in Cairo. 

Waiting for Money. After Morocco 
got its independence, the economy stag- 
gered under the flight of French capital. 
Industries have slowed down, the tourist 
trade has fallen off. By unhappy coinci- 
dence, drought has parched the fields, and 
a slim harvest means hunger, discontent, 
and a flight from the starving countryside 
into the already bursting bidonvilles. Mo- 
rocco is also confronted with the need of 
developing its own administrators, tech- 
nicians and civil servants (the govern- 
ment’s daily business is still conducted by 
some 11,000 Frenchmen). A crash educa- 
tional program has been devised: private 
houses converted into schools, teachers 
drafted, and any Moroccan with a good 
education is asked to teach 20 others what 
he has learned. The Ministry of Education 
has blueprinted a plan to put every Mo- 
roccan child into school within five years, 
at a cost of $160 million. When does the 
program start? “When we get the money,” 
shrugs an education official. The money 
can come only from France. 

Infecting all Moroccan-French relations 
is the festering problem of Algeria. France 
is not disposed to contribute its usual aid 
until the Moroccans stop their support 
for the Algerian rebels. Mohammed, like 
Tunisia’s moderate Premier Habib Bour- 
guiba, is emotionally committed to “our 
Algerian brothers.” The African war has 
provided a reason for the French to keep 
an 80,000-man army in Morocco, and its 
soldiers have on occasion knocked down 
villages and roughed up Moroccans while 
trying to track down Algerian fugitives. 
In addition, Morocco is sheltering an es- 
timated 100,000 Algerian refugees. Lately, 
Moroccans have become almost as wary 
of the Algerian extremists as of the 
French, suspecting that the Algerians 
would like to see both Moroccans and 
Tunisians embroiled in their fight. 

The French made things worse when 
last autumn they kidnaped five Algerian 
rebel leaders on an airplane flight from 
Rabat to Tunis. The Sultan was deeply 
shaken; under Moslem rules of hospital- 
ity the Algerians were his guests and 
therefore he was responsible. Mohammed 
V was so outraged that he withdrew his 
younger son from a Paris school, refused 
to fly home from Tunis in a French plane 
or land at a French base. But the Sultan 
ordered strict precautions to prevent 
bloody uprisings in sympathy, Typically, 
less than two weeks later, the Sultan was 
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recognizing that bitterness would serve no 
one’s purpose, made a speech urging the 
French to remain in Morocco and promis- 
ing them protection. But the French broke 
off negotiations for $57 million in devel- 
opment aid and have not resumed them. 

Fortnight ago, treading carefully to 
avoid the charge that it is trying to sup- 
plant France, the U.S. granted Morocco 
a carefully tailored $20 million in aid—as 
much as Morocco can handle at the mo- 
ment but not so much that France could 
become alarmed. Last week the Moroc- 
cans reciprocated by opening negotiations 
on a new status for the air bases which 
France granted the U.S. (without bother- 
ing to ask Moroccan approval) back in 
1950. The issue is one of pride rather than 
price, for the Moroccans want and wel- 
come the bases—a fact confirmed last 
week when the Moroccans confidently ig- 
nored the Russian warning that Morocco 
was exposing itself to nuclear horror if it 
continued to allow U.S. bases on its soil. 

The Beachhead. As a political leader, 
Sultan Mohammed is keenly conscious 
that his country fronts on the Atlantic 
as well as the Mediterranean, often talks 
of Morocco’s “Atlantic vocation.” An 
Arab, and no friend of colonialism, the 
Sultan has kept his distance from Egypt’s 
Nasser, whose adherents proclaim him 
“leader of all the Arabs from the At- 
lantic to the Persian Gulf.” He has re- 
fused to join the Arab League on the 
ground that Morocco is not a Middle 
Eastern country, has notably failed to 
back the “holy war” on Israel. 

Though he is too politic to say so 
in public, Mohammed V also considers 
Egypt's Nasser an irresponsible and dan- 
gerous demagogue and, since he is not of 
royal rank, somewhat of an inferior. The 
Sultan himself is convinced that Nasser 
could have negotiated a new status for the 
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Suez Canal far less provocatively; he 
demonstrated his own method by negoti- 
ating Spain out of Spanish Morocco, more 
recently by obtaining a peaceful agree- 
ment to incorporate the once-international 
city of Tangier within his new kingdom. 

If France could somehow make its 
peace with Algeria, as some day it must, 
France might be grateful to have a man 
so dedicated to Western cooperation as 
the Sultan of Morocco at the head of the 
Arabs in North Africa, So might the U.S. 
Says one U.S. diplomat: “Peoples all over 
Africa are looking at Morocco to see 
whether a country can achieve independ- 
ence in stability and progress. We are 
certainly not going to let the Sultan 
down.” Says Mohammed V: “During the 
last war we were the beachhead for libera- 
tion. Now we want to be the beachhead 
for peace, for freedom and for friendship.” 


ITALY 


Put Out More Flags 


Outside the shabby Rome headquarters 
of Italy’s Catholic labor confederation 
CISL, a bright new Italian flag flapped 
in the whipping April breeze. Inside the 
building the union’s tough, tubby Secre- 
tary-General Giulio Pastore was accepting 
congratulations. “Once,” grinned Pastore, 
“I vowed that the flag would not fly in 
front of this building until we controlled 
an absolute majority of Italian union 
members. But today I changed my mind.” 

Giulio Pastore was celebrating last 
week's shop-steward elections at Fiat, It- 
aly’s biggest industrial combine (automo- 
biles, aircraft, refrigerators) and the fac- 
tory cradle of Italian Communism. A 
decade ago, when portraits of Stalin still 
smiled down from plant walls all over 
Italy, more than three-quarters of Fiat’s 
employees voted for the Communist-run 





labor confederation. In 1955, after years 
of frustrating reverses, Pastore’s CISL and 
the rival Social Democratic Union be- 
tween them finally succeeded in electing 
more Fiat shop stewards than the Com- 
munists. Last week, for the first time since 
World War II, the Communist union not 
only failed to win a majority but ran a 
poor third, with only 21% of the vote. 


INDONESIA 
"lf God Wills It..." 


President Sukarno’s ambitious attempt 
to resolve his country’s chronic crises by 
executive fiat got off to a crackling start 
last week beneath the lofty colonial ceil- 
ings of the summer palace at Bogor, 30 
miles up in the Javanese hills from the 
sweltering capital of Djakarta. 

There, while herds of spotted mouse 
deer grazed on the lush green lawns, 
Sukarno summoned the country’s military 
leaders and the slightly confused mem- 
bers of the 24-man Emergency Cabinet 
he had selected to lead the country out 
of chaos. “Brethren,” said Sukarno, “I 
as President and Supreme Commander 
order you all to sit in ministerial council.” 
And sit they did. But before the week 
was out, there were mounting signs that 
Sukarno’s crackling start might end in a 
damp sputter. 

There were two good reasons why Su- 
karno’s plan seemed doomed to fail: first, 
he insisted on including Communist sym- 
pathizers or fellow travelers in the Emer- 
gency Cabinet; second was a rising cre- 
scendo of protest from separatist leaders 
in Sumatra, the Celebes and elsewhere. 
who decried the Emergency Cabinet as 
unconstitutional. 

As Premier of his Emergency Cabinet, 
Sukarno designated Dr. Djuanda, 45, a 
soft-spoken and widely respected banker, 
engineer and government planner who has 
served in 12 posts in the 16 preceding 
Cabinets that have tried, all unsuccess- 
fully, to govern Indonesia since 1945. 
When Djuanda returned from a visit to 
Peking two years ago, he said: “Red 
China’s claim of ability to extend eco- 
nomic or technical aid to Indonesia is 
nothing but a hoax.” 

Most Indonesians trusted Dr. Djuanda; 
they did not trust Sukarno’s pro-Red 
ministers. Principal target of criticism was 
Stalin Peace Prizewinner Prijono, whom 
Sukarno named Minister of Education. 
Opposition politicians (including the pow- 
erful Moslem anti-Communist Masjumi 
Party, Indonesia’s second largest, which 
ordered a boycott of the Cabinet), ob- 
jected to at least three other Communist- 
line ministers. 

After convening his new Cabinet, Su- 
karno poured on his considerable personal 
charm for his ministers and their wives, 
invited some 200 guests to special screen- 
ings of two movies, both made in Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia: one, The Em- 
peror’s Baker; the other, Sukarno’s Visit 
to Czechoslovakia, A reporter asked Su- 
karno: “How long will the Emergency 
Cabinet last?” “If God wills it,” replied 
the President inscrutably, “this Cabinet 
may last just one day.” 
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CANADA 
Election Call 


Canadian voters, who have long antici- 
pated a general election this spring, finally 
got a date. The Liberal government head- 
ed by Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
last week wound up its business in the 
House of Commons, dissolved Parliament, 
called an election for June ro. 

The Liberals, the New York Yankees of 
Canadian politics, controlled 167 of the 
House of Commons’ 265 seats at dissolu- 
tion, rank as odds-on favorite to stretch 
their 21-year rule by another four- or 
five-year term. They are presiding over an 
economy throbbing with prosperity and 
boasting a $282 million budget surplus, 
their ninth surplus in ten years. In the 
last session of Parliament, the government 
cut taxes, increased old-age pensions and 
“baby bonuses,” i.e., mothers’ allowances. 
It put through a national hospital insur- 
ance act. But for their political heavy 
artillery, the Liberals still rely mainly on 
the powerful personal appeal of Quebec- 
born Louis St. Laurent, who at 75 is 
leading his third national campaign. 

Heading the Progressive Conservatives, 
the second-ranking party in the last Par- 
liament, with 50 seats, is an eloquent 
prairie lawyer, John Diefenbaker, 62, of 
Prince Albert, Sask., who moved up to the 
Tory party leadership only four months 
ago. If Diefenbaker has trouble nicking 
the Liberals on straight parliamentary 
issues, he will face a powerful temptation 
to cash in on Canada’s surging sense 
of national pride, campaign emotionally 
against foreign, i.e., U.S., influence in 
Canadian industry and culture. 

Two minor parties will also batter the 
entrenched Liberals. The strength of the 
socialist Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration has shrunk in an era of content- 
ment and prosperity, seems unlikely to 
add many seats to the 22 it held in ae 
last Parliament. The Social Credit party, a 
depression-born agrarian movement that 
turned right with prosperity, now controls 
the governments of Alberta and British 
Columbia, plans a major push in Eastern 
Canada this year to build up its Parlia- 
mentary bloc of rs. All of the opposition 
is encouraged by one Canadian political 
trend. Of the six provincial governments 
controlled by the Liberals as recently as 
1944, four have been unseated. 


Second Thoughts 


Assured by External Affairs Chief Les- 
ter Pearson that Canadian security checks 
gave a “clean bill of health” to Herbert 
Norman, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, 
Canadians last week turned hotly angry 
with a U.S. Senate subcommittee that 
released evidence of Norman’s Commu- 
nist leanings in the 1930s. Politicians, 
editors and many others blamed the sub- 
committee for Norman's suicide leap from 
a Cairo building a fortnight ago. Then at 
week’s end, harassed “Mike” Pearson ad- 
mitted under intensive questioning in the 
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House of Commons that “Mr. Norman, 
as a university student many years ago, 
was known to have associated quite open- 
ly in university circles with persons who 
were thought to be Communists.” 

With that admission, the pure flame 
of public anger yellowed and flickered, 
except for a backfire of resentment against 
Pearson for having misled public opinion. 
What had threatened to create a real 
diplomatic strain between Canada and the 
U.S. turned instead into an occasion for 
second thoughts and cooler analysis. 

The international strain had grown 


great in the month since the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee dusted off 
and released again some 1951 testimony 
against Norman. The old testimony, plus 
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paraphrases from a “U.S. Government 
execulive-agency security report” read 
into the record by Committee Counsel 
Robert Morris, showed that Norman had 
been active in a Communist study group 
at Columbia University in 1938, when he 
was 28. Later, the record showed, he had 
held office in the pro-Communist Ameri- 
can Friends of the Chinese People; once 
in 1942 he flashed his diplomatic creden- 
tials before an FBI agent to try to rescue 
some Marxist documents in the possess 
of a left-wing Japanese professor 
for repatriation. This background became 
the business of U.S. security agencies 
when Norman served briefly in 1945 as 
a counter-intelligence officer on the staff 
of General MacArthur in Tokyo. 
Release of the committee report stirred 
the Department of External Affairs to 
protest publication of “irresponsible alle- 
gations’ against Norman. After Norman’s 
suicide, the department followed up with 
a stiffer note demanding assurance that 
security information supplied by Cana- 





dian agencies would not be released by 
U.S. agencies without Canada’s permis- 
sion. The plain presumption was that 
some part of the evidence against Norman 
had come from the Canadian government. 
But on this point, too, Pearson had to 
back down. In Parliament he admitted 
that the Senate subcommittee had not 
used Canadian sources. 

As the fact of Norman’s past Commu- 
nist connections emerged in the debate 
Social Credit Leader Solon Low turned 
fiercely to Pearson. “The government has 
failed dismally right from ro51 to get 
this thing cleared away,” he cried. “If 
Mr. Norman was hounded to death. . . 
this government and the officials of the 
Department of External Affairs must 
bear a large part of the blame.” 


COLOMBIA 
Joint Choice 


Forbidden by the government of Presi- 
dent Gustavo Rojas Pinilla to use a res- 
taurant or the country club. a band of 
opposition politicians met in a private 
home in Medellin for a ceremonial dinner 
one evening last week. Several of the in- 
vited guests, including former President 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, were missing, 
prevented by Rojas Pinilla’s secret police 
from boarding Medellin-bound planes in 
Bogota. But the ceremonial part of the 
evening went off on schedule; Guillermo 
Leén Valencia, a middle-of-the-road Con- 
servative, was named joint Conservative- 
Liberal candidate for President. 

In Valencia, the recently united opposi- 
tion got both a famous name from the 
past and a fighter for the future. His 
father was for years unofficial poet laure- 
ate of Colombia, twice ran for President 
as a Conservative candidate. Born in 
1908, Valencia parlayed his famous name 
and a quick wit into a successful pub- 
lic career. He was elected to the federal 
Senate in 1939, gained fame as a dramatic 
speaker during three successive terms. He 
went on to serve as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador to Spain. 

Valencia is in the odd position of being 
a candidate without yet having any elec- 
tion to fight. Rojas Pinilla’s term is up 
next year, but he apparently has no inten- 
tion either of stepping down or allowing a 
general election to take place. Instead, he 
has set the stage for himself to be re- 
elected unanimously by a new Constitu- 
ent Assembly, chosen, directly or indi- 
rectly, by himself alone. Last week. as the 
opposition tried to get the news of Valen- 
cia’s candidacy past press censorship by 
distributing handbills, Rojas Pinilla took 
a long, firm step closer to the presidency. 
In Bogota, he called together a “Council 
of Delegates,” a collection of hand-picked 
pro-government men from all over Co- 
lombia, which chose 60 of the 90 members 
of the new Constituent Assembly. For an 
extra margin of safety, the other 30 were 
appointed directly by the President. 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


After paying a courtesy call on Sir 
Winston Churchill, 82, Japan’s Dr. Ma- 
satoshi Matsushita, special envoy on 
H-bomb menaces, repeated Sir Winston’s 
formula for longevity: “A lot of drinking, 
a lot of eating and eight or nine hours of 
sleep—most of it in the daytime.” 

Proclaiming that U.S. males should 
stop “staring at women’s bodies and start 
looking at their faces again,” the Carica- 
turists Society of America announced the 
results of a poll of its own members to 
determine “the perfect female face.” Re- 
sulting composite: the “violet, limpid” 
eyes of Elizabeth Taylor; the forehead, 
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“white, smooth and pure,” of Kim No- 
vak; the “cute, slightly turned-up” nose 
of Songstress Teresa Brewer; the “ripe, 
sultry and suggestive’ mouth of Anita 
Ekberg; the “silky and soft” hair of 
Sophia Loren; the “firm, yet round and 
petite” chin of Natalie Wood; the “slen- 
der, yet strong” neck of Canada’s Skater 
Barbara Ann Scott; the “sulky, passion- 
ate” eyebrows of Prima Donna Maria 
Callas; the “delicate and small” ears of 
New Jersey’s First Lady Helen Stevenson 
Meyner because “they invite you to whis- 
per your innermost secrets into them.” 
NBC’s ex-boss, one-man Groupthinker 
Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver, bubbled 
into activity again with a new pro-culture 
idea called Program Service, a high-class 
passel of TV shows that Weaver hopes to 
beam from stations in 15 “great bell- 
wether markets.” Aiming to operate above 
and beyond the ratings rat race, Pat 
Weaver, anxious to “enlighten and en- 
rich,” will soon start sending out signals 
to “all the mad scientists in the enter- 
tainment and information fields to start 
brewing their heady brews.” Meanwhile, 
Quiz Whiz Charles Van Doren signed an 
exclusive five-year contract with NBC at 
a salary “close to $50,000 a year.” Though 
a programing consultant, and possibly a 
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panelist on a new fall show, Van Doren 
will also keep plugging in his $4,400-a- 
year teaching job at Columbia University. 
And he may get other income. Only last 
week the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee disclosed that Van Doren picked up 
$75 last year by writing a piece for 
the U.S. Information Agency. Its title: 
“What Is American Culture?” 

Onetime White House Aide (1943-45) 
Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, disclosed, on the 
twelfth anniversary of the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, that he had with- 
held from newsmen certain photographs 
made of F.D.R. at Yalta; “It was my job 
to screen those pictures and to release to 
the press only those least marked by the 


Paulo Muniz—Lire: N.Y. Journol-American—International; United Press; Leonard McCombe—Lire 


TAYLOR 
Add passionate eyebrows and a turned-up nose. 


MEYNER 


deadly, haggard weariness of the com- 
mander whose face . . . had so long been 
a symbol of confidence.” In Los Angeles, 
recalling that she had seen some of the 
censored pictures, Eleanor Roosevelt did 


not concur: “I do not believe that 
[F.D.R.] looked so bad in them.” 


Since taking lodgings in California’s San 
Quentin prison, Prisoner Caryl Chess- 
man, 36, sentenced to death in 1948 for 
kidnaping and attempted rape, has spent 
most of his time writing books (including 
a bestseller, Cell 2455, Death Row) and 
outlining a series of petitions to the U.S. 
Supreme Court for new hearings. Last 
week the court read Chessman’s latest 
petition, granted him a hearing on his 
claim that his trial deprived him of due 
process of law (because of the court re- 
porter’s “incompetence”’), 

¢. er L 

Tireless Toastmaster George Jessel, 59, 
living proof that vaudeville is not dead, 
was still dead set on being named U.S. 
Ambassador to Israel, all kidding aside. 
A popular benefactor of Israel (he has 
raised a claimed $50 million in bonds and 
United Jewish Appeal gifts), Georgie 
stated his qualifications: “I’m a_third- 
generation American with strong Jewish 
ties. I have striped pants, am thinner than 


Perle Mesta and can travel easier. Ii I 
were ever sent as our envoy to the valiant 
young democracy of Israel, I believe I 
could do a very good job.” What are the 
chancés of arch-Democrat Jessel wangling 
the job from the present Administration? 
“T used to go to the White House as often 
as 15 times a year. Now I can’t even get 
as far south as Baltimore.” 

Riding his new spring line, Paris Cou- 
turier Christian Dior (Troe, March 4) 
opened a U.S, good-will junket in Chi- 
cago, met a probing press and sent it away 
impressed. Sample question: “Any com- 
ment on the fact that some psychiatrists 
say that dress designers hate women?” 
Sample answer: “I don’t know. Perhaps 
some psychiatrists don’t like women.” 
Does Dior give any consideration to what 
husbands like? Dior (unfalteringly): 


“Husbands always like what their wives 
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wear, They just protest a little because it 
is expensive. It is a kind of joke, but in 
the end they like what their wives like!” 

Britain’s ex-Prime Minister Sir An- 
thony Eden was doing “well” at week's 
end in Boston after his fourth major ab- 
dominal operation there since 1953. The 
surgeons corrected a bile-duct obstruc- 
tion, found no malignancy, hoped that 
long-ailing Sir Anthony may now look 
forward to complete recovery. 

What was billed as a heavier-than-air 
spectacle, the Hollywood premiére of The 
Spirit of St. Louis (Time, March 4), 
turned out to be a lighter-than-air farce, 
featuring Jayne (The Girl Can't Help It) 
Mansfield in the role of a captive blimp. 
Under the marquee of the garish Egyp- 
tian Theater, Jayne was lifted longitudi- 
nally over the crowd by her protein- 
packed boy friend, Mickey Hargitay. She 
floated high over the gawkers, exuded 
good will, flapped her control surfaces, 
even managed to autograph programs held 
forth to her. Soon all eyes and TV cam- 
eras had abandoned such relatively dull 
sights as Spirit’s star James Stewart, 
Gary Cooperand Greer Garson. Groaned 
Greer, after intently gazing at Jayne: 
“Who can follow that?” 
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Car Operating Division 

Over 62,000 freight cars in lease service: 
GATX tank cars; Airslide® cars for dry 
granular materials; GAEX box cars; GARK.- 
URTX refrigerator cars; and modern re- 
pair and maintenance plants throughout 
the country to service this fleet. 


Car Building Division 

Designs and builds all types of freight 
cars. Plants at Sharon, Pa i East Chi- 
cago, Ind. Research laborator develop 
of cars for 
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Tank Storage Terminals 

Six strategically-located terminals store 
any liquid that flows through a pipeline. 
Completely private storage can be leased 
as needed. Dock, drumming, blending 
and packaging facilities available 





Plate and Welding Division 
Designers and manufacturers of custom- 
built welded vessels in steel, alloys, alumi- 
num and other non-ferrous metals. Fabri- 
cators of Wiggins conservation structures 
for petroleum storage: floating roofs. dry- 
seal lifter roofs, dry-seal gasholders, Plants 
at Sharon, Pa., East Chicago, Ind., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Orem, Utah 


Field Erection Division 

Field erectors of storage tanks, gasholders, 
petroleum conservation structures, bins, 
pneumatic conveying equipment, coolers, 
pre-heaters and process equipment. 


Process Equipment Division 

Designers and manufacturers of drying, 
cooling. dewateri equipment; Turbo- 
Mixers and mixi devices, liquid and 
liquid-solid extraction equipment; and 
other he y and equipment 
for the . distilling and other 
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Fuller-Kinyon, Fuller-Fluxo, Airveyor®, 
F-H Airslide® for conveying dry bulk pul- 
verized and granular materials in cement, 
heavy chemical, food, and milling indus- 





tries. Rotary compressors and vacuum 
pumps; blowers; induced-draft fans; feed- 
ers. Preheaters, coolers, recuperators for 
rotary kilns, 
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forced plastics presses and vacuum-form- 
ing equipment. Complete making, 
finishing, painting and assembling 


facilities. 


Parker-Kalon Division 
Quality controlled Self-Tapping- Scr 
socket screws, screwnails, masonry nails, 
wing nuts and thumb screws to fill exact- 

ing industrial requirements 

Plant at Clifton, N.J 
Warehouses in Chicago, lil., 
Compton, Calif 












Kanigen® Division 

The Kanigen process introduces a brand- 
new material to industry. Kanigen chemi- 
cally produces a hard, uniform, corrosion- 
resistant coating of nickel alloy on low- 
cost metals including aluminum, 





Research and Development 

Introducing new ideas to sStry includ- 
ing the flued-dome in tank car construc- 
tion, the Trans-Fio and Airslide® cars, 
commercial development of the RDC 
column, @ Louisville Type CS dryer, 
GEN decorative plastic sheeting, the over- 
lay process in plastics molding, the 
Wiggins Gasholder and metallurgically 
unique Kanigen® .., to name but a few. 














Export Divi 
Marketers of General American products 
and services available through foreign 
representatives or licensees throughout 
the world. For further information, 
Export Division, 38 
York 17, New York. 











MEDICINE 





Immunity & Cancer 

A growing chain of evidence indicates 
that a mysterious kind of immunity pro- 
tects most people against cancer. Newly 
forged links in the chain, reported in Chi- 
cago last week by investigators at Man- 
hattan’s Sloan-Kettering Institute: 
@ Ohio Penitentiary volunteers (Tre, 
Feb. 25) who had already sloughed off 
one injection of cancer cells threw off a 
second injection of the same kind of cells 
still more rapidly, reported Dr. Chester 
Southam. Evidently their original immu- 
nity had been increased by the first ex- 
posure. When they got a third injection of 
cells of a different type, they rejected it, 








RESEARCHER WYNDER & 


Making Cigarettes Safe? 


Although the major cancer-causing sub- 
stance in cigarette tar has not yet been 
identified, so much is now known about it 
that smoking could be rendered relatively 
harmless—without waiting for the sub- 
stance to be isolated. This reassurance 
came last week from the man who, since 
his student days, has been busy amassing 
proof that heavy, long-continued cigarette 
smoking is the main cause of the recent 
dramatic increase in lung cancer: Dr. 
Ernest L. Wynder, 34, of Manhattan’s 
Sloan-Kettering Institute. 

Dr. Wynder told the American Asso- 
ciation for Cancer Research, meeting in 


Alf Elsenstoedt 


SISTANTS TESTING CIGARETTE SMOKE 


The cooler the better. 


but not so fast as the second, showing that 
the buildup of immunity was strongest 
against the type of cells first used. 

@ Human cancer will grow in laboratory 
rats if they have been pretreated with 
cortisone or X rays. Dr. Helene W. Toolan 
left some rats untreated, planted human 
cancer tissue in them, and a week later 
took blood and tissue specimens from the 
animals. Fresh pieces of cancer tissue were 
immersed in this material, then trans- 
planted into pretreated rats. These im- 
plants failed to grow. The cancer had beén 
neutralized by an immune mechanism in 
the blood of the first. untreated rats. 

@ Properdin, a chemical that occurs nat- 
urally in the blood, is one of the factors 
in immunity. Zymosan, a yeast product, 
raises the properdin level if given in small 
doses, but bigger doses make it fall sharp- 
ly. Dr. William T. Bradner reported that 
after small shots of zymosan, 67°% of 
transplanted cancers in mice disappeared, 
as against only 6% in untreated mice. But 
as the zymosan dose was increased, the 
cure rate plummeted. 
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Chicago, that the villain is not present in 
tobacco leaves in their natural, unburned 
state. His research team proved this by 
extracting tar from cigarette tobacco 
without burning it: the resulting sub- 
stance produced virtually no cancers when 
painted on the backs of mice. But batches 
of the same tobacco were burned at vary- 
ing temperatures. and the tars extracted. 
Tar from the lower-temperature-burning 
ranges (560° to 720° C.) produced few or 
no cancers. From 800° to 880” C. the 
number of cancers increased sharply. 
Conclusion: evidently, the cancer-causing 
agent is the result of high-temperature 
combustion. 

Tentative Conclusion. Could the orig- 
inal substance from which the cancer 
agent is formed be pinned down and re- 
moved from the tobacco? Wynder & Co. 
closed in on a natural waxy substance that 
is known to coat the tobacco leaf. In the 
wax are “aliphatic hydrocarbons.” which, 
burned at high temperatures. produce 
“polycyclic hydrocarbons,” and these in 
turn can cause cancer. 


Working with the University of Toron- 
to’s Chemist George Wright. the research- 
ers washed tobacco in hot hexane. which 
dissolves the wax, They extracted the wax 
and burned it alone. The resulting tar 
proved to be at least ten times as cancer- 
potent as ordinary tar from whole tobac- 
co: in five months all mice painted with 
a 5% solution from tests at 880° had 
papillomas (precursors of cancer), and 
27% had full-blown cancer. The tar from 
the wax contained all the cancer agents 
now known to exist in small amounts in 
cigarette tar, but Dr. Wynder doubts that 
these substances are the only cause of the 
lung-cancer increase. suspects there are 
others in the tar. One tentative conclu- 
sion: dewax the tobacco to make it less 
harmful. Dr. Wynder did not say what 
cigarettes would taste like if made from 
dewaxed tobacco. (He has tried them. but 
being a nonsmoker, he is a poor judge.) 

Other Possibilities. Wynder also saw 
hope for making the cigarette safer along 
several other lines. One is to reduce the 
temperature at which a cigarette burns, 
now in the 8c0°-880° C. range, to a heat 
now shown to be relatively harmless— 
around 767.° the average temperature at 
which tobacco burns in a pipe. (This 
might be done either by adding a chemical 
to the tobacco, or—more likely—by 
changing the cut to resemble that of pipe 
tobacco. ) 

Another way would be to develop a fil- 
ter that would remove at least 40% of the 
tar. Present filters. said Dr. Wynder, re- 
move too little of the tar—and they let 
the cancer agent pass as freely as the rest 
of the smoke. Dr. Wynder’s willingness to 
settle for a 40% filter is based on statis- 
tics: among two-pack-a-day smokers the 
incidence of lung cancer every year is 278 
per 100.000; for men who smoke only half 
a pack to a pack for the same 20 years or 
more, the incidence is only 61. A 40% 
filter would bring most men’s tar intake 
down to the equivalent of well under a 
pack a day. 


Stealthy Sight-Stealer 


Thousands of Americans over 40 who 
conscientiously have regular medical 
checkups are getting a clean bill of health 
when actually they are suffering from an 
insidious disease that may cause blindness. 
So said a Memphis ophthalmologist last 
week at a sight-saving conference* in 
Manhattan. The often overlooked disease: 
glaucoma. Reported the University of Ten- 
nessee’s Dr. Margaret Horsley, after a 
five-month ‘study just completed at the 
John Gaston Hospital’s clinics: 44 cases 
of glaucoma were found among patients 
who did not suspect that they had any- 
thing wrong with their eyes. 

Glaucoma results from an increase in 
the pressure of the watery fluid inside the 
eyeball, which “backs up” because it gets 
into the eye in normal amounts but cannot 
drain out fast enough through narrowed 
‘or diseased channels. It usually begins 





Sponsored by the Pan American Association of 
Ophthalmology and the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 
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You communicate easier with Dictaphone Time-Master 


The dictating machine with the Dictabelt record 


Success in a job depends on communication. 
Getting your ideas across clearly and quickly. 
That’s why you need the Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER dictating machine. When work 
comes up, you do it now. No waiting for your 
secretary, no desk-top pileup. 

Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT records 
are crystal-clear, unbreakable, mailable, eco- 
nomical. Recording is visible so you can’t lose 
your place . . . permanent, so dictation can’t 
be erased or changed. 

Call your Dictaphone office for free trial. 
Or write Dictaphone, Dept. C, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Dictabelt record—main reason why the Dictaphone 
Time-Master far outsells all other dictating machines. 


DICTAPHONE corporation 


Service you can depend on the world around 





NEW TRAVEL LUXURY 
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Fastest and Only 
All DC-7B Coach 


(Starts April 28th) 









(Kansas City service to 
start in July) 






All fores one wey, plus tox 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES’ 


LUB COACH 


You fly the nation’s finest, fastest airliner... 
the DC-7B...on every Continental Club Coach flight. 
Enjoy a 5-seat Club Lounge... cocktails, 
hot “Country Club” meals (choice of 4 entrees) 
at moderate extra cost—children’s portions at reduced 
prices. Also, reserved seats ...decorator-designed 
cabins with a unique “Stag Smoker Lounge”... special 
accommodations for babies...2 hostesses...and 


more. How’s that for luxury at low cost? 
che 
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FOR NEARLY A QUARTER-CENTURY, ONE OF THE NATION’S LEADING SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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painlessly, and in such cases the first sign 
of its onset is the loss of side vision. Said 
Dr, Horsley: “The unsuspecting victim is 
sometimes almost completely blind before 
he realizes his visual loss. It is heartbreak- 
ing to have to tell these patients that they 
will never be able to regain the sight they 
have lost, and may even lose what little 
vision they have left because treatment 
has been instituted so late.” 

Taken in hand early, glaucoma can be 
effectively controlled in most cases. For 
the majority of patients, specially pre- 
scribed eye drops will lower the pressure 
to normal. In certain cases, where drugs 
do not reduce the tension sufficiently, 
surgery is often useful. Of victims who did 
not get treatment in time, 40,000 are now 
blind and 150,000 partially blind; esti- 
mates of U.S. glaucoma victims runs as high 
as a million, with half of them unaware 
that they have it. 

Said Dr. Horsley: “The only hope of 
finding all the early glaucomas walking 
around the U.S. lies in routine tonometry 
[testing of eye pressure] by the general 
practitioner.” 


Alimentary FM 


Walkie-talkies had not been invented 
in 1910, when Humorist Robert Benchley 
delivered his uproariously unmedical lec- 
ture, “Through the Alimentary Canal with 
Gun and Camera,” so the imaginary expe- 
dition from gullet to fundament could 
make no on-the-spot broadcasts of its 
progress. Last week Manhattan's Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research an- 
nounced the development of a tiny capsule 
FM transmitter that can make just such 
broadcasts. It is small enough (} in. long, 
4/10 in. in diameter) to be swallowed like 
an oversized pill. Conceived by New York 
Physician John T. Farrar, the plastic- 
encased transmitter was designed by RCA’s 
doughty old (67) Electronics Pioneer 
Vladimir Kosma Zworykin (who perfected 
the electron microscope) to record changes 
in activity in the digestive tract. 

Weak signals (measured in microwatts) 
from the radio pill’s transistor oscillator 
can be received a few feet away, vary in 
frequency with changes of pressure on a 
rubber membrane stretched across one 
end (e.g., frequency decreases when the 
pill reaches a churning stomach, rises when 
it enters a slowly pulsating small intes- 
tine). A fluoroscope can keep track of the 
pill’s position in the body, while a re- 
ceiver picks up the FM signals, presents 
them to the examiner on an oscilloscope 
as graph waves. Prospects are good that 
the transmitter will replace awkward, un- 
comfortable tubes now used to supplement 
X-ray examination. The pill broadcaster 
may help spy out certain hard-to-diagnose 
ailments, e.g., colitis (inflammation of the 
large intestine). 

Refinements still to be made by Zwory- 
kin’s technicians include modifying the 
capsule so that it can transmit information 
on internal temperatures and acidity, and 
reducing its size. One refinement ruled out 
(partly because of bad lighting conditions ) 
by the inventor of edible FM; intestinal 
television. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





You can take it with you 


Like the turtle, you carry your protection with 
you...when you’re insured with Maryland 
Casualty Company. Wherever you go, there 
are local independent agents representing the 
Company ready to give you all possible assist- 
ance in time of trouble. 

No matter what your difficulty—auto crash, 
personal accident, hold-up—one of these rep- 
resentatives will give you the same conscien- 


tious service as would the Maryland agent or 
broker in your home community who provid- 
ed you with your insurance protection. 

Supporting this service are Claim Offices in 
strategic locations, available around the clock 
to take care of your needs when a loss occurs. 

Remember: because the Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you 
to know him.* 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


*The Maryland does business and has representatives throughout the United States and also in Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Canal Zone, Panama and Cuba. 
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EDUCATION 





The Last Brake? 


If there is one outstanding thing about 
the career of soft-spoken William More- 
land, 61, it is that he has managed to last 
so long as school superintendent of Hous- 
ton. Almost since he took over in 1945, his 
schools have been in trouble—largely be- 
cause the powerful right-wing forces on 
the school board and in the city have been 
determined to keep Houston free of any- 
thing that could be remotely called ‘“‘con- 
troversial.” In one way or another, Hous- 
ton’s school board has chalked up as 
impressive a record of sheer orneriness as 
any big-city board in the nation. 

With effective ‘assistance from Hous- 
ton’s strong corps of Minute Women, the 
right-wingers have waged a continuous 
war against teaching about the United 
Nations or using any UNESCO material 
in the schools. They succeeded in eliminat- 
ing the annual U.N. essay contest, flooded 
the town with anti-U.N. literature, e.g., 
“United Nations Seizes, Rules American 
Cities." They have denounced such speak- 
ers as former Rhodes Scholars String- 
fellow Barr and Clarence Streit, partly 
because some citizens decided that the 
Rhodes program (launched in 1903) was 
nothing but a scheme to promote British 
rule of the world. They also kept out Pas- 
adena’s former Superintendent Willard 
Goslin. “A very controversial figure,” said 
one school-board member, adding, “I 
don’t know anything about the man.” 

Not Pure Capitalism? In ro49 the 
board banned Magruder’s standard text- 
book, American Government, because two 
members objected to the paragraph be- 
ginning: “The United States is called a 
capitalistic country, but it does not have 
pure capitalism. It has capitalism subject 
to increasing government control as our 
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manner of living becomes more complex 
- ..” In 1953 it fired Deputy Superin- 
tendent George Ebey, not because it could 
find any proof that he had once been pro- 
Communist, as one citizen charged, but 
because he had become “controversial.”’ In 
the course of an investigation as a result 
of the Ebey case, the National Education 
Association reported that hundreds of 
Houston teachers said they had been 
subjected to various kinds of political 
pressure. 

Through all such hassles, Superintend- 
ent Moreland went quietly about his 
work, upping teachers’ salaries, importing 
the best assistants he could, and trying to 
be a voice for moderation. He bore Ebey’s 
dismissal philosophically, did not even get 
ruffled when a local radio commentator 
named Joe Worthy took to the air to urge 
parents and pupils to form a secret club to 
tattle on teachers who did not echo the 
right-wing line. But last week Moreland’s 
monumental patience came to an end 
when the board flung itself into another 
orgy of book banning. 

Mad Whirlpool. The spark behind the 
latest bannings was newly elected Mrs. 
Earl Maughmer Jr., wife of a police ser- 
geant. She objected to a widely used text 
called Geography of the World for High 
Schools because it praised the U.N. in the 
foreword, also condemned a book which 
Yale Geographer Stephen B. Jones helped 
write because one of its chapters bore the 
title: “It's All One World.” Then she went 
after a twelfth-grade text called Applied 
Economics because it said that the Gov- 
ernment had certain obligations “to pro- 
mote the welfare of all the people.” Said 
one board member: “That's Socialism, 
isn’t it?’ Out went the three books. 

Finally fed up, Superintendent More- 
land handed in his resignation. Said the 
Scripps-Howard Houston Press: “A black 
day for Houston . . . In our opinion Dr. 
Moreland was just about the last brake 
that has kept the Houston school system 
from plunging into a mad whirlpool of un- 
controlled extremism that has threatened 
it all these years. Dr. Moreland was a 
voice of sanity We predict: after 
Moreland—the deluge.” 


Mission Behind Bars 


Until he landed in prison on a two- to 
three-year rap for passing a bad check, 
John Corpier, 32, thought of himself as 
“a pretty worthless fellow.’ The son of a 
Texas dirt farmer, he left school after the 
eighth grade, worked at a prewar Civilian 
Conservation Corps camp until he joined 
the Air Force at 17. Though he made a 
respectable war record as a B-17 waist 
gunner in Europe, he never seemed able 
to settle down once he had left the serv- 
ice. He worked at radio and TV repair 
jobs in Alaska, Seattle and Palo Alto, 
Calif., finally ended up as a booking agent 
for a small jazz band in Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. There he wrote a phony $600 
check and landed in jail. 

Prison had an extraordinary effect on 













Tony Hillerman 
Convict Corprer (Lert) & STUDENT 
In for as long as necessary 





Corpier. Time after time, members of the 
local Seventh-Day Adventist church came 
visiting, brought him a Bible and books 
to study. “It was the first time in my 
life,” says Corpier, “that anyone had done 
anything for me that I didn’t have to pay 
for. It made quite an impression.’ What 
could Corpier do, he asked himself, to 
help somebody else? Last summer he per- 
suaded Associate Warden T. M. Woodruff 
of the New Mexico state prison to let him 
start a course in electronics for convicts. 

Eventually he had 30 men poring over 
books on mathematics, electronics and 
TV. He made the most of his meager 
equipment—a radio signal tracer, an R.F. 
generator, an oscilloscope, a vacuum-tube 
voltmeter, a pile of TV parts. Self- 
educated in math, he taught his students 
algebra and trigonometry, did not hesi- 
tate to pile on the work (“Brother, I real- 
ly load them”). Though some of his stu- 
dents had been chronic troublemakers in 
the prison, they soon reformed. All have 
been perfectly willing to spend hours each 
night wrestling with such assignments as: 
“Draw up six different parallel circuits, 
showing voltage at each point, voltage 
dropped at each point, the current flow- 
ing at each point, and the total cur- 
rent flowing in each circuit plus the total 
resistance.” 

Last week, up for parole, Model Pris- 
oner Corpier gave his parole board a jolt. 
Though he had a job waiting for him, he 
said, he did not want to be sprung until 
he had trained at least one student to 
take over his course. As a matter of fact, 
he was not only willing to pass up future 
paroles; he would, if necessary, stay until 
his term ended in 1959 and “the warden 
kicks me out.” Corpier had a compelling 
reason for such a decision: if he could 
prepare his students to qualify for FCC 
licenses, they would surely find jobs once 
they got out. “It’s pretty hopeless for 
them if nobody is willing to help,” said 
he. “How can a man go straight if he 
can’t find work?” 
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Be our guest- spend a weekend with a Lincoln 


Yes, we invite you to drive a 
Lincoln for a whole wonderful 
weekend . . . without the slightest 
obligation. Just stop in at our 
showroom, or give us a call, 


and we'll arrange it for you. 


If you’ve ever talked to a new Lincoln 
owner, you've probably heard the com- 
ment we hear over and over: “If everyone 
could drive this Lincoln, they’d know 
it’s even greater than it looks!” 

Well, now you can drive this Lincoln. 
Take a Lincoln home . . . for a day, an 
evening or a weekend—make your own 
arrangements. But by all means, get to 
know Lincoln on a “‘first-name”’ basis. 

With a Lincoln parked in your drive- 


way, you can compare its long, low, clean- 


lined kind of styling with that of any other 
fine car in your neighborhood. But best 
of all, you'll have the opportunity to 
really drive this car—and that’s why we 
extend this unique invitation. 

We know that once you've driven a 
Lincoln as though it were your own, 
you'll understand why more fine car buy- 
ers are turning to Lincoln than ever before. 

Call us today, 
for your Lincoln weekend, 


YOUR LINCOLN DEALER 


and make arrangements 





Five years’ wear in five hours in 
the famous Darlington, S. C. 
stock car “500”... and every 
driver on the track paid for 
his Firestone tires! 


If you designed a giant grinding 
wheel, 1%4 miles around, to wear out 
tires, that would be Darlington! 
Each Labor Day its famous 500- 
mile stock car race hands out punish- 


ment that no proving ground can 








grinds up every 


duplicate—and lessons that no tire 


manufacturer can afford to ignore. 


In this “‘oval laboratory”’ the nation’s 
top stock car drivers grind off the 
equivalent of 50,000 miles of wear in 
one blazing afternoon. Tire traction, 
toughness, cord strength, coolness of 
running—all tested to the ultimate 
thin edge of destruction, and only 


Firestone passes the test to win. 


Several brands of tires started last 


Labor Day’s ferocious race. At the 
finish, Firestones were onevery car ex- 
cept the 25th! That is absolute com- 
petitive proof that Firestone knows 
more about the fine art of tire making 
than anyone else in America. It’s an 
art that starts with better rubber 
compounds, with intricate chemical 
research, with fundamental new proc- 
esses in gum dipping, with superior 
blending of materialsso fine they make 


talcum powder look coarse as sand. 








tire hut 


For decades Firestone has been the 
great name in automotive competi- 
tion. And the spur of such com- 
petition has taught Firestone great 
lessons. It has given Firestone the 
extra skill that guarantees better 
rubber from start to finish, and 
given you a greater measure of driv- 
ing safety and built-in peace of mind. 
That is not a claim, it is a statistical 
fact—proved, year after year, in the 
“oval laboratories’”’ that are Amer- 
ica’s toughest tire proving grounds! 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television 
every Monday evening over ABC 


Copyright 1957, The Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber Company 


Year after year, race after race, 
Firestones are first to finish. 
And now from Firestone’s 
speedway experience comes 
a new kind of nylon tire with a 
new kind of safety for you— 
safety on the superhighways 
and city streets alike... 


New 


i . i) 4 
Nylon 500 
WITH NUCLEAR 
CONTROLLED NYLON PLIES 


The Firestone “500” is a new kind of 
tire, a speedway-developed tire that 
can double your driving safety wher- 
ever you go—whether it’s out on the 
superhighways and turnpikes, on traffic- 
packed streets right in town, or both. 


For this is a new and tougher tire. It’s 
nylon-tough—made to take even the 
high-speed pounding and punishment 
that today’s superhighways can dish 
out for hours on end. It puts cooler 
running rubber on the road—better 
rubber—and backs it up with heat- 
resistant nylon cord. Not just nylon 
cord, but nylon cord plies that are 
measured with nuclear accuracy to 
assure as near perfect a uniformity in 
thickness, strength, and safety as it is 
possible to control. 


Find out from the Firestone Dealer or 
Store nearest you how little these new 
super-safe, smart-looking tires cost, 
especially with the generous trade-in 
allowance. Or, ask for Firestone Nylon 
“500” tires when you order your new 
car. 

For today’s kind of driving, they’re the 
safest things on wheels. 
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“SKAAL TO OLD CROW —IT IS BEST” SAYS JACK LONDON 


IN. 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLE 








The famous adventurer, world traveler and author brings a bottle of 
Old Crow to his friend Martin Eden, in the Valley of the Moon, California 
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Born on the Kentucky frontier in 1835, Old Crow’s fame quickly q 


spread. Since then, it has always added a welcome note to the (tee O 
friendly meetings of the great men of America, and has been 
hailed as the finest Kentucky whiskey ever put into glass! 


OLD CROW 
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“OLRDON Wiest? 
ld Crow is now available in a milder WA Gasincs 


86 Proof bottling, today’s hight, 





to the historic 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 
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The Vertijet 


A long-term dream of airplane de- 
signers, the jet-powered vertical take-off 
plane, became an official reality last week. 
The Air Force announced that Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. has test-flown successfully its 
jet X-13 VTOL (vertical take-off and 
landing), putting it through all its paces 
after 18 months of partial tests. 

The X-13, named the Vertijet, is a 
small, delta-winged job that takes off 
from a suspended position, hanging from 
a framework like a bat. Last week Test 
Pilot Peter F. Girard, sitting on his back 
with his face to the sky, started its power- 
ful jet engines. As the roaring exhaust 
hit the pavement below, a spray of dirt 
and melted tar boiled into the air. When 
the X-13 became airborne, Pilot Girard 
maneuvered it off its suspension rig and 
free of the framework. Then he flew it 
upward like a deliberate rocket and made 
a gradual pushover to normal level flight. 

Coming back to his take-off point at 
Edwards Air Force Base in the Mojave 
Desert, he pulled up the nose of the X-13 
until it was hovering noisily like a rotor- 
less helicopter. Then he descended under 
the framework and maneuvered the bat- 
like plane into take-off position. After 
two such demonstrations, the X-13 was 
tipped onto its belly and wheeled into 
the hangar like any other jet plane. 

The basic fact that makes jet VTOLs 
possible; jet engines can lift much more 
than their own weight. The X-13, pre- 
sumably, has a high-thrust power plant 
whose weight is as low as possible, but it 
must have many other novelties too, At 
the moment of take-off, while it is still 
moving at negligible speed, its tail sur- 
faces are useless. Some other system, such 
as secondary gas jets, is presumably pro- 
vided to keep it under control until it has 
gained enough speed for the conventional 
control surfaces to go into operation. 

Another difficult moment is the ap- 
proach to the ground in tail-down atti- 
tude. The pilot has to watch the ground 
in some way. He may look over his shoul- 
der with mirrors or other optical aids, but 
it is more likely that electronic instru- 
ments tell him his distance from the 
ground and the speed with which he is ap- 
proaching it. An “automatic landing pilot” 
may even control the whole operation. 


Soviet Champ 

The Russians now have the world’s 
most powerful particle accelerator. Last 
week Soviet scientists announced that the 
great proton synchrotron in the village of 
Dubna near Moscow has gone into opera- 
tion and is generating protons with 8.3 
billion electron-volts of energy. This beats 
the 6 billion-volt Bevatron at Berkeley, 
Calif. by a comfortable margin, and the 
Russian scientists are confident that their 
machine will soon reach its designed pow- 
er of ten Bev. 

The Russian machine is mostly a 
scaled-up copy of the Berkeley Bevatron 
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Associated Press 
AeROBEE-H1 IN RESEARCH FLIGHT 
Back came a coded message. 


and the Cosmotron at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, N.Y. It contains some 
new gadgets, but uses no novel principle. 
Most notable thing about it is its enor- 
mous size. Its ring of magnets is 184 ft. 
in diameter and contains 36,000 tons of 
steel. According to U.S. Physicist Luis 
Alvarez, who visited Dubna last spring, 
Russian physicists joke a little about the 
amount of steel. The Iron Curtain, they 
told him, was melted down to provide it. 

The Russians will hold the high-energy 
title until the completion, probably in 
1960, of the 25-Bev machine now under 
construction at Brookhaven. It will be big 
(840 ft. in diameter), but its greatly in- 
creased power will be made possible by a 
new principle called “strong focusing.” 
It will need 500 tons of copper and 
only a small amount of steel. 
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Satellite Tests 


A Navy Aerobee-Hi research rocket 
climbed last week to 126 miles above 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 
Besides conventional instruments for 
upper-air research, it carried in its nose a 
precious but expendable pay load: the 
electronic guts of a satellite. In an alu- 
minum can 1o in. long and 5 in. in diam- 
eter were instruments and circuitry as 
complicated as six TV sets. 

During the 51 seconds while the rock- 
et’s fuel was still burning, its own tele- 
metering equipment sent radio reports to 
earth, but when the fuel was gone and the 
rocket had climbed above most of the 
atmosphere, its main transmitter piped 
down. An automatic device took charge. 
poked a retractable antenna into the near 
vacuum, and told the instruments in the 
can to go on the air. The satellite trans- 
mitter took over and reported in code the 
readings of the satellite instruments, in- 
cluding such space esoterica as the impacts 
of primary cosmic rays and microme- 
teorites, It will take a long time to evalu- 
ate the data, but the instrument setup 
appears to have worked well. 

This test is only one of many that will 
be run in the near future to test com- 
ponents of the satellite and its launching 
vehicle. At the Missile Test Center, Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., the satellite's first-stage 
rocket (a modified Viking) is about to be 
launched with the small third-stage rocket 
sticking out of its nose. This combination 
is nothing like the complete launching 
vehicle. The second-stage rocket will con- 
tain the most subtle guiding instruments. 
and its omission will make the flight a 
comparatively crude affair, But valuable 
information can be gathered about the 
performance of the third-stage rocket. 
whose purpose is to start firing about 300 
miles above the surface and reach the nec- 
essary speed (18,000 m.p.h.) to stay in 
an orbit around the earth. 

When the first satellite is finally fired, 
probably sometime next year, it will take 
off from the Missile Test Center in total 
secrecy, That, at least, is the Navy's pres- 
ent plan. Rear Admiral Rawson Bennett, 
chief of naval research, concedes that the 
satellite is not supposed to be a military 
weapon, His stated reason for secrecy is 
that the presence of reporters, photog- 









RUSSIAN SYNCHROTRON 
There went the Iron Curtain. 
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Reservations: from your travel agent or British Overseas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison 
also offices in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 


Avenue, New York.. 
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Enjoy a stroll in the air 


You don’t have to stay put in one spot when you fly on the Monarch 
—those big, double-deck Stratocruisers are roomy. You can go 
places. 


For instance: the cocktail lounge a deck below is a just-right stroll 
when you feel you're getting a bit too soft lounging around in that 
big foam-cushioned Slumberette seat. 


And if you’re a 6-plus footer you don’t have to make apologies every 
time you cross or uncross your legs—you’ve almost five feet of leg 
room from your seat to the next—plenty for stretch-out sleeping. Or, 
for a slight additional charge you can luxuriate in a 6 foot, 6 inch 
berth. 


Stroll-around roominess is one good reason to fly BOAC’s Monarch 
-the only all-de-luxe, overnight, non-stop service New York to 
London. 


World Leader in Air Travel 
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takes good care of you 


























raphers, TV cameras and other represent- 
atives of the public’s interest may rush 
his men into launching the satellite before 
they are completely ready or when the 
weather is not completely favorable. 


Comet Coming 

Astronomers all over the world were 
readying their telescopes this week for 
Comet Arend-Roland, which is about to 
make an appearance from behind the glare 
of the sun. This week it should become 
visible just after sunset, low in the north- 
west. It will soon climb higher in the sky 
but since it will be moving away from the 
sun, it will gradually lose brilliance, be- 
come invisible to the naked eye about 
June 1. 

There is a chance that Comet Arend- 
Roland will be the first really bright com- 
et since Ig10 (Halley's, not due to be seen 
again by earthlings until about 1984), but 
astronomers hate to make _ predictions 
about comets. Far from behaving like re- 
spectable members of the solar system, 
they are skittish and unpredictable. They 
wax and wane capriciously. Some of them 
grow magnificent tails; others do not. 

No one knows where comets originate. 
One respected theory is that they are loose 
aggregations of matter distantly associ 
ited with the solar system. They may 
have been left over from the dust cloud 
that went to form the sun, or they may 
have originated in a Saturn-like ring that 
once surrounded the sun. Most of them 
are believed to stay far beyond the outer- 
most planets, moving on orbits so distant 
that they are invisible. A few have been 
affected by some passing star and de- 
flected into lopsided orbits that carry 
them periodically down toward the sun. 
These are the comets that become visible 
to man’s eye and telescopes. 

Dirty Snowballs. Some astronomers 
think that comets are swarms of dustlike 
particles, with a few larger chunks of 
matter at their centers. Another theory 
developed by Astronomer Fred L. Whip- 
ple of Harvard, is that they are made 
mostly of “ices.”’ Out in cold, dark outer 
space, says Whipple, beyond the last of 
the planets, wandering molecules of meth- 
ane, water or ammonia tend to stick 
together as solids. Gradually snowflakes 
of a sort form. Attracting one another 
feebly over millions or billions of years 
they gather into sizable bodies of solidi- 
fied gas peppered with grains of sand or 
dust. They may get to be several miles in 
diameter. 

As long as these “dirty snowballs” stay 
far enough from the sun, as most of them 
do, they lead peaceful lives, but a plunge 
toward the center of the solar system is a 
wild adventure. As a comet approaches 
the sun, its surface is warmed by the 
strengthening sunlight. Layer after layer. 
the ices turn into gas. Soon the nucleus is 
surrounded by a rapidly growing cloud. of 
gas and dust boiled out of the solid nucle- 
us. This cloud, the comet's head, may be 
many thousands of miles in diameter. It 
is so transparent that stars show through 
it plainly. 

As the head grows bigger, some of the 
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BUSINESSMEN: 


What's stopping you 
from air-conditioning ? 









GENERAL ELECTRIC 


now makes AIR CONDITIONING 
practical for any store, office or factory 


Every businessman can have air condi- 
tioning without the usual installation 
headaches. General Electric Packaged 
Air Conditioners provide installation 
without costly alteration, shutdown or 
serious interruption — and without large 
initial outlay. One unit will serve an aver- 
age store or small office. For large areas 
and plants, G.E. Zone-by-Zone method pro- 


vides economical, convenient installation. 

General Electric Units eliminate space 
problems, too. Ceiling-mounted models use 
no floor space—floor-mounted units may be 
stationed away from space being served. 
See your General Electric Air Condition- 
ing Contractor. General Electric Com- 
mercial and Industrial Air Conditioning 
Dept., 5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


You don’t pay extra for these General Electric advantages: 























EXPERT 
ADVICE 


Years of experience 
on all types of instal 
lations—from neigh 
borhood shops to 
office buildings and 
factories. 










BUDGET 
PAYMENTS 


You can take up to 3 
years to pay. Longer, 
more flexible terms 
on larger installa- 
tions. 















5-YEAR 
WARRANTY 


General Electric's 
Warranty covers 
ports and labor on 
the vital sealed cool- 
ing system for 5 years. 





COMPLETE 
LINE 


Ceiling-mounted units, water- 
cooled, in 3, 5and 7/2 ton ca- 
pacities. Air-cooled in 3 and 
5 tons. Floor-mounted units: 


3, 5, 72, 10 and 15 tons. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


Es 












In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Springfield RIDING LAWN MOWER 


Lawn mowing is fun with this hill-climbing, 
clean-cutting, easy-handling Springfield model. 
Big 3% hp engine! Big 24” rotary blade! Big 
league performance with"its four forward speeds 
and reverse , . . 4 wheel stability . . . separate 
clutch for blade... knee-action front 
wheels... short turning radius, The price? 
_ $100 less than you would guess . . . and 
= watch your family beg to ride it! 
~~ See your dealer for extra 
“a use attachments, too. 






























A Gardener’s Best Friend is his 


pringfield 


Powered Lawn and Garden Equipment 


Springfield ROTARY TILLER 
It’s good-bye garden drudgery when you put 
your Springfield rotary tiller on the job. 
Imagine! One power tool plows, pulverizes, 
weeds ... and both narrow and wide rows, too. 
Big 3 hp engine! Exclusive tine discs that are 
guaranteed for life against breakage . . . 
Removable individually without wrenches . . . 
self-sharpening and non-fouling with weeds. 
No wonder tilling is tops and the top 
tiller is the Springfield model. Your 
dealer has it and its attachments. 


= Os ~ ; 


Write for free literature . . . PRODUCTS OF QUICK MANUFACTURING INC.,, 


3262 EAST MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ' 
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fine material is blown out of it by the 
pressure of sunlight, which has more effect 
than gravitation on particles of proper 
size. This fine material forms the tail, 
which always points away from the sun no 
matter how the head is moving. It may 
become many millions of miles long. The 


| light from the head and tail is partly re- 


flected sunlight; the rest of it comes from 
atoms or molecules made to fluoresce by 
solar radiation. 

Comet Arend-Roland was discovered 
last Nov. 8 by S. Arend and G. Roland of 
the Royal Observatory at Uccle, Belgium. 
At that time it was a faint, hazy object 
much too dim to be seen without a tele- 
scope. Astronomers studied its motion and 
decided that it would pass within 30 mil- 


| lion miles of the sun. Heading for outer 


Internatio 
Comet AREND-ROLAND 
This week, a wild adventure. 


space again, it will come within about 52 
million miles of the earth on April 20. 

Radical Tail. During its plunge toward 
the sun, Comet Arend-Roland developed 
a respectable head and tail, and there is 
good reason to hope that it will come 
through its solar ordeal without too much 
substance. Astronomers have 
plenty of questions to ask it; their instru- 
ments and understanding have improved 
enormously since I9gto. 

One important new technique will be to 
observe the comet's tail with radio tele- 
scopes. If it is really full of peculiar 
chemical fragments (free radicals), as as- 
tronomers suspect, the fragments should 
be excited by sunlight and made to broad- 
cast on characteristic wave lengths. The 
Naval Research Laboratory in Washing- 
ton has turned its 50-ft. radio disk on the 
comet in the hope of detecting waves 
from hydrox] (OH) radicals. If astron- 
omers find this odd stuff in comets, they 
may be able to trace it back into inter- 
stellar space. This may lead them, in turn 
to new knowledge about what the universe 
is made of. 
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BETTER COPPER FOR 


One hundred pounds of copper in a 48-inch billet, when 
pierced and drawn, will yield as much as 800 feet of 14-inch 
tubing. Tube walls may be as thin as .016 inch. 

It takes good copper, well cast, to produce tubing of 
uniform strength and pressure-tightness. Many manufac 


turers believe that only ASARCO continuous-cast copper 
will do the job satisfactorily. 

Twenty years ago, ASARCO's metallurgists began com- 
mercial production of phosphorus de-oxidized copper billets 


continuously cast by an oxygen-free process. The 


billets 


have extraordinary texture...very high density without 


porosity of any sort. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, 


New York 5, 


N. Y. 





BETTER PRODUCTS 


ASARCO's process was the first successful method of 
continuously casting afloys of high melting point in volume. 
it has been adapted to produce ASARCON Bronze rods, 
tubes and shapes in long lengths that can be sliced like a 
loaf of bread to reduce machining costs and scrap loss 

Soon ASARCO will be commercially producing large 
continuous-cast copper cross sections such as tough-pitch 
cakes 36 inches wide, 414 inches thick, and in any practical 
length, for use in rolling and strip mill operations. 

All of these premium coppers are the result of our 
constant effort to give industry better non-ferrous metals, 


and to help apply them more wisely and economically. 


ASARCO 





jlanned for rich, restful 
1 high-luster nylons 
most discriminating. 


IN THE TURNPIKE CRUISER you get luxurious new fabrics and patterns 
top car in Mercury's dream-car fleet. Their 
yy no other car or Mercury model. 


luxury. Soft, supple vinyls; specially loome¢ 


custom-created for this 
_in fresh, exciting colors to satisfy the 


distinctive richness is shared | 


In the Big M__you ride in a wonderful dream 


surround you in this Montclair Phaeton Sedan—more glass area than in a picture window 9 feet long and 3 feet 


ALMOST 28 SQUARE FEET OF GLASS 
»nsion. Longer, wider, and 8-ways I 


high. You can really watch the world roll by. And this year’s Bic M is far bigger in every other important dime 


am come true. The lap of Juxury was never softer, more spacious, more radiant, more graced 
nerformance was never more responsive—as effortless to guide as your shadow. 





The Big Mis a dre 
ith lioht and air! And car 


THE MONTEREY, and in every BIG M, the interiors are designers’ IN THE STATION WAGONS you'll find beauty that rivals the finest 
reams! Mercury surrounds you with glamour—with quilted uphol- passenger-car interior. Luxurious vinyls and woven plastics They're 
tery, 3-dimensional patterns, and lustrous silver-threaded decoration, soft, colorful_yet tough and practical. Many are Mercury firsts. 


ar world of light and space and color 


inside__the | t size increase in the industry. Yet no big car ever handled with such ease. You get such dream-car features as Merc-O-Matic 


‘eyboard Control, Floating Ride, and a 255-hp Safety-Surge V-8 with Power-Booster Fan. A 290-hp Turny ke Cruiser V-8 engine is optional. 


THE BIG MERCURY for 57 win oreaw-car Desien 


MERCURY DIVISION ® FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





In hO) Us) sola] WO) 21 Doo 


ARmgs Ransom 


SCOTCH WHISKY SCOTCH WHISKY 


“A , 7 n 
Widtiiam hileley 1G WILLIAM WHITELEY 4C 


100 PROOF 
Pile and Lathd fy 


GLENMORE OISTILLERIES COMPANY 
OWEMSRONG, KENTUCKY 





If you've tried the mellow flavor Famous King’s Ransom is a prize If you prefer a slightly lighter, 
of this fine premium Bourbon, in Scotch of rare warmth and flavor. milder Scotch, House of Lords is 
100 Proof Bond or 86 Proof, you You'll find this label on bottle A for you. Its quality is as widely 
probably remember bottle B, also. wherever fine Whisky is treasured. renowned as its special bottle, c. 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY Where Parfiction of Product it Tradition’ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Headline of the Week 
In the New York World-Telegram and 


Sun: 
MOTHER TOSSES BABY 


TO SAFETY IN FIRE 


Plain as Nose Above Water 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch Editorial Writ- 
er Rufus Terral examined the mixture of 
metaphor that streamed out of President 
Eisenhower's press conference last week, 
grasped his pencil like a sword and fired 
this broadside of ironic gripeshot : 

“Mr. Eisenhower said at his press con- 
ference that Britain had a heroic row to 
hoe in trying to keep its economic nose 
above water, and that it is trying to cut 
the cloth to what it has, not to what it 
would like to have. As we understand it, 
what the President is saying here is that 
the British are having to sink or swim in 
their effort to plant the seedbed of a 
viable economy, and that they cannot 
insist upon sewing too fine a seam in 
doing it. To put it another way and quite 
simply, the United Kingdom has its back 
to the wall in its Spartan efforts to climb 
out of the slough of despond, and there 
is no use crying over spilt milk; whilst, 
if they are but allowed in their own way 
to put the best face on it they can, the 
country must eventually be able to stand 
again on its own bottom, though we can- 
not expect to let them eat cake and have 
it too. A remarkably clear statement of 
plain fact, we would call it, and we 
can’t understand how some people can 
have the guile to go about pretending 
they hadn’t quite caught what it was the 
President said.” 


Know Thyself 


Newspapers are quick to pry and prod 
on almost any subject—except newspa- 
pers. Hoping to remedy the “voiceles 
of the press about its own busine 
its “almost psychopathic” sensitivity to 
criticism, the New England Society of 
Newspaper Editors began last week to 
publish an outspoken new magazine, the 
American Editor, Said Carl E. Lindstrom, 
executive editor of the Hartford Times, 
who is the society’s president and editor 
of the new quarterly: “This journal is 
dedicated to self-examination rather than 
self-criticism, but we shall not be afraid 
to study critically any of our habits.” 

The soul-searching in Editor’s first is- 
sue would have seemed even more impres- 
sive in the pages of the 22 New Eng- 
land papers that have chipped in to start 
the quarterly ($1.50 a copy) now being 
mailed to the editors of most U.S. dailies. 
But it bore out Editor Lindstrom’s words. 
Items: 

@ “The widespread but quite needless 
timidity with which many papers approach 
news involving religious controversy” was 
deplored by Sevellon Brown III, editor 
of the Providence Journal-Bulletin (com- 
bined circ. 202,819). Wrote he: “Any 
newspaper boss who is afraid of alienat- 
ing readers or advertisers by the straight- 
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Ben Mortin 


Epitor LinpstroM 
Searching the soul. 


forward handling of news or the vigorous 
expression of editorial opinion when re- 
ligious viewpoints impinge upon public 
affairs is seeing things under the bed. . . 
The bulk of newspaper readers are essen- 
tially reasonable people over the long run. 
They'll howl plenty when you tread on 
their pet opinions—especially religious 
opinions. But if they see that you don't 
hesitate to tangle with other groups as 
well as with theirs, they won't do any- 
thing more than howl.” 

g Journalism’s technological progress has 
bred too much sameness and mediocrity, 
according to Editor Henry Beetle Hough 





Ellery G. Kington—The Hartford Times 
Eprror Mortarty 


Mourning the dead. 





of Massachusetts’ weekly Vineyard Ga- 
zette (circ. 4.993). Examples: “If the 
same standards that apply to local news- 
paper writing on the score of interest, 
concision and carrying its own weight gen- 
erally weré to be applied to some of the 
syndicated columns of random comment 
and discourse, the columns would be 
thrown out of the paper... As for the 
editorial pages of the daily newspapers, it 
is easy to imagine that the visitor from 
Mars would at once assume they could be 
made up only of certain building blocks 
labeled Pegler, Sokolsky, Lawrence, Pear- 
son, and so on.” 

@ Newspaper coverage has not kept pace 
with the upsurge of public interest in the 
arts, wrote Theodore H. Parker, longtime 
critic of all arts for the Hartford Courant 
(circ. 99,812). “Theater, music, fine arts, 
dance reviewers are still too often the 
products of chance. True, not all news- 
papers need a full-time critic in one or all 
these fields. But the choice of even a part- 
time critic, or occasional reviewer, does 
not always get the care that would be 
taken in assigning a man to other spe- 
cialized beats.” 

Perhaps the most telling critique came 
from George K. Moriarty, telegraph edi- 
tor of the Hartford Times (circ. 116,012), 
who wrote: “The ground plan- and execu- 
tion of the news story today are as out 
of date as sonnet writing or the sleigh 
ride.” By long usage, wire services and 
most newspapers cram the major facts 
into the first paragraph, then return to 
each point later for fuller treatment. The 
result is repetition that taxes both “‘the 
paper’s newsprint supply [at $135 a ton 
and the reader’s patience”; it also impairs 
the readability of many stories that would 
gain suspense and clarity from a straight- 
forward telling in narrative style. The old- 
fashioned story structure developed so 
that the makeup man in a hurry could 
cut any story from the bottom without 
destroying its sense. But today, Moriarty 
wrote, the breadth and quantity of news 
require the modern technique of planning 
pages carefully so that the editor knows 
in advance how much space awaits each 
story. 

The task of modernizing the antiquated 
news writing as it flows in “would throw 
an intolerable burden on copy editors the 
country over except that there isn’t much 
copy editing going on. The last copy edi- 
tor is either dead of overwork or in a 
coma of frustration . . . In a survey of 
editing and story structure in New Eng- 
land papers a few months ago, the most 
surprising fact to emerge was that there 
was no editing—or practically none—and 
that story sequence, no matter how awk- 
ward, was accepted without question.” 


Public Secrets 


INSIDE STORY OF THE BERMUDA CON- 
FERENCE, proclaimed a top-page headline 
in David Lawrence’s U.S. News & World 
Report. The “inside story” that followed: 
five pages of excerpts from British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan’s April 1 pub- 
lic address to the House of Commons on 
his talks with President Eisenhower. 
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Meeting in Morocco 


Illiteracy and prejudice still maintain a 
fearsome gulf between Moslem Morocco 
(see Foreicn News) and the Christian 
West. But miles south of the ancient 
Moslem holy city of Fez, high in the 
oak-thicketed Atlas Mountains, a band of 
black-robed Roman Catholic monks last 
week went quietly about their accustomed 
work: building a retreat where Moroccans 
and Europeans can meet, trade social and 
political theories, and learn each other’s 
foreign ways. Their oasis of understanding 
is Morocco’s only Christian monastery, 
the Benedictine Priory of Christ le Roi 
at Tioumliline. 

The Bridge. It was Oct. 7, 1952 when 
15 priests and five lay brothers arrived 
from France at an abandoned children’s 
camp at Tioumliline. Their mission: to 
transform the camp into a monastery, 
follow the secluded, contemplative life of 
their order. But the goal soon broadened: 
the Benedictines sheltered Arab political 
refugees displaced by the swelling national 
unrest, and word of the monks’ kindness 
quickly spread. Soon the monks were treat- 
ing some 200 Berbers a day at their 
newly built dispensary, sheltering and edu- 
cating a flock of 20 orphan boys. No 
attempt at conversion was made. In fact, 
monks encouraged the young Moroccans 
to worship actively in their Moslem re- 
ligion. Tribesmen and city dwellers re- 
spected the Benedictines, bestowed on them 
a title of high honor: “True Moslems.” 

The Moroccans also needed other kinds 
of help. “They asked us constantly for 
books, instruction and conferences,” said 





Dom Denis Martin, 49, who has directed 
the priory since its beginning. In 1954 
the monastery began to serve as a meeting 
place for Moslem and Christian students, 





Dom Denis MARTIN 





for French colons and Moroccan national- 
ists. The carefully maintained neutral 
ground of the priory became a bridge 
between widely separated social customs, 
religious and political beliefs. In 
when the sputtering hill war broke into 
insurrection, the Benedictines gave refuge 
to between 200 and 300 students. 

The Truth. Last year, after weeks of 
discussion, the monks decided to broaden 
their cultural bridge. With the agreement 
of Sultan Mohammed V, they built a 
lecture hall, laid foundations for a tent 
city and gardens, sent invitations to the 
world’s universities for scholars to attend 
a three-week seminar on social. religious 
and political problems. e.g., “The Role of 
Women in International Life,” “The Black 
World and Modern Civilization.” The con- 
ference was a success; some 150 students 
from 18 European, Asian and African 
countries attended the lectures and dis- 
cussions, and as many as 1.000 spectators 
crowded into the priory on weekends. A 
visiting Catholic bishop sat on the floor 
and ate mutton from a common bow! with 
the Moroccan Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and a Moslem scholar, listened with a 
Jewish dignitary while tribesmen beat out 
Arab rhythms on goatskin tam-tams. “We 
saw that people living together for three 
weeks were quickly becoming friends,” said 
Father Martin. “We learned how freely a 
Moslem and Christian can discuss their 
faiths, without any compromise on either 
side.” The sultan himself addressed semi- 
nar members at his palace in Rabat, proph- 
esied that his new nation would become 
“a place of meeting and inter-penetration 
of all culture.” 

In Manhattan last week Father Martin 
ended a three-month search through the 
U.S. and Canada for funds and scholars 
for another international seminar, endorsed 


1955, 
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by the sultan, this summer. Subject of the 
second priory conference: education. Ten 
students from the U.S. will attend the 
seminar under partial State Department 
sponsorship, and professors from Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton and Fordham have agreed 
to come. Sixteen Canadian students have 
enrolled, and most of the countries repre- 
sented last year will send delegations. 

Explains Denis Martin: handshaking 
across the sea is not enough: brotherhood 
between peoples is achieved only through 
painfully acquired understanding. “There 
must be direct contact between peoples so 
that their differences can be seen and the 
truth understood,” he says. “East and 
West today live cut off from each other. 
We must know the truth, and by knowing 
it we will have love for each other.” 


Protestants in Italy 

The Protestants are making headway 
among Italy’s Roman Catholics. So said 
the Vatican last week in a report compiled 
by the Paulist Fathers, who were assigned 
three years ago to survey Italian Protes- 
tantism, much of it ministered by U.S. 
missionaries. The country’s 200.000 Prot- 
estants in a population of 48 million were 
often subject to police harassment and 
refused permits necessary for Protestant 
public activities, until last month, when 
Italy's highest court declared this re- 
quirement unconstitutional. The Vatican 
is far from pleased by such relaxation of 
the rules, asserts that the Protestants 
(“this condemned peril”) are using “prop- 
aganda methods that now find wide appli- 
cation,” and calls for “most decisive de- 
fense action.” Highlights of the report: 
q “The Waldensians* spread propaganda 
among cultured people, professionals and 
university students . . . They have ob- 
tained good results.” 
“Jehovah's Witnesses zealously push 
propaganda into private homes. They di- 
vided Rome into zones visited daily by 
75 propagandists . . . They distributed in 
a single month here 250,000 publications 
and 1,450,000 leaflets.” 
g “Pentecostalians try to evangelize the 
most humble classes . . . They distribute 
food, clothing and other subsidies.” 
@ “Seventh-Day Adventists sent post- 
cards to names culled from the telephone 
directory to entice students into their 
Bible classes, with optimum results.” 
G “The Salvation Army occupies itself 
especially with evangelizing the city’s 
lower depths—prostitutes and fugitives 
from justice. Many rehabilitated people 
become converts.” 
q “Particular attention is drawn to the 
Church of Don Basilio [i.e., the Mission 
of Faith, a small, off-beat sect], which 
because of its visionary character has 
numerous proselytizers in the Holy City. 
Many converts have been made among 
gardeners in city parks and porters in 
railroad terminals.” 

During 1956, Protestants converted 475 





* The outgrowth of a heretical sect founded 
in France by rich Merchant Peter Waldo in 
1176, which moved to the Piedmont Alps and 
became Protestant early in the Reformation, 
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Always on the move 
toward a better way 
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The river that flows on wheels is the 
2,384,000,000 gallons of Petroleum 
that Santa Fe moves every year. 

It’s so large that it makes Santa Fe 
the No. 1 petroleum railroad in the 
country. 

This flood tide of oil gives heat and 
power to farms, factories, military in- 
stallations and homes all over the 
nation. 

The tremendous demand for petro- 
leum, in all its forms, poses special 
problems for Santa Fe. For it requires 
speed and service to keep that river 
flowing full force. Here are afew of 
the ways we get the job done: 

We move empty tankers just as fast 
as full ones, so no vehicle will stand idle. 

As new oil fields are opened up, we 
stand ready to serve them. And when 





More petroleum moves over Santa Fe 
than over any other railroad in the country 


new developments take place within 
the industry, we adapt ourselves to 
take care of them. 

As an example, take liquefied petro- 
leum gas. The demand for it has sky- 
rocketed in the last 10 years, because 
with this “‘bottled gas” rural families 
can cook and heat with gas just like 
city people. And the railroads have 
made it possible for them to get it. 


Santa Fe runs special LPG trains 
when the demand for this product re- 
quires it. In a year, these trains carry 
enough LPG to heat more than 500,000 
homes from November through April. 

This is just a part of the story of the 
dependable transportation service 
Santa Fe is providing to essential in- 
dustries that contribute so much to 
the welfare of our country. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 





your Mutual 
Benefit 





“Good advice 


now can 
save many 
tax dollars 
later.” 


Not one man in 10 realizes the tax 
savings possible through recent de- 
velopments in the law. And to qualify 
for these savings it’s often merely 

a matter of making simple—but 
necessary—changes in your present 
life insurance program. Because so 
much of their time is devoted to | 
Estate Planning for clients, 
Mutual Benefit Life men like 
Gordon Little of Baltimore 
know exactly what to do, and their 
help is always available to you 

and your accountant or attorney. 








The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Catholics in Rome. This figure sounds 
small, but, as the Vatican report points 
out, it is roughly eleven times the number 
of Italian Protestants in Rome converted 
to Catholicism. Warned the report: 
“Agents of this propaganda don’t present 
themselves as Protestants. They call 
themselves Christians . . . they use subtle 
and devious tactics. They insinuate doubts 
about principles of the True Faith... 
finally they initiate Protestant rites.” 


Battle of the Theologians? 


Two of Protestantism’s biggest names 
found themselves in a hot-collar contro- 
versy last week. One was Basel’s bearlike 
Karl Barth, the most influential Protes- 
tant theologian of his time; as a professor 
at Bonn University, he defied Hitler early 
in the Nazi regime, but since World War II 
Barth has angered many by his live-and- 
let-live attitude toward Communism, his 
sharply anti-U.S. attitude. His antagonist 
last week was U.S. Theologian Reinhold 
Niebuhr, himself a sometime left-of-center 
critic of U.S. policy. The issue for which 
Niebuhr takes Barth to task in the pages 
of the Christian Century: Barth's failure 
to raise his voice against Russia's bloody 
suppression of the Hungarian people. 

The Fresh Look. Niebuhr holds that 
the theology underlying Barth’s political 
judgment is defective on two counts. First, 
it is too eschatological, too concerned with 
the second coming of Christ at the world’s 
end to be able to see the relevancies and 
relativities of politics here and now. Sec- 
ond, says Niebuhr, it is devoid of prin- 
ciple. Barth once answered his colleague 
Emil Brunner, who had asked him why he 
did not oppose Communist totalitarian- 
ism as he had the Nazi variety, by say- 
ing: “The church must concern itself with 
political systems not in terms of principles 
but as seen in the light of the Word of 
God. It must reject every effort to sys- 
tematize political history and must look 
at every event afresh.” 

In relation to Hungary, Barth has been 
what Niebuhr calls “a kind of unofti- 
cial Pope of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church.” Called upon in 1948 by that 


| church for advice in its relations with the 
Communist regime, Barth encouraged col- 


laboration with the Reds. and urged the 
church not to let opposition to the Com- 
munists guide its affairs. Niebuhr con- 
cedes that Barth is no Marxist and grants 
that in East Germany Barth’s “eschato- 
logical emphasis has inspired a kind of reli- 
gious resistance which has permitted the 


| East German Christians to bear witness to 


their faith.” But why has Barth not con- 
fessed that he was wrong about Hungary, 
when even “the godless Existentialist Jean 
Paul Sartre has broken with Communism 


| and denounced its actions in Hungary,” 


and “lowly party hacks in the Communist 
parties of Britain and France have been 
shocked?” 

Word of Advice. Ateam of five English- 
speaking students of Barth promptly ral- 
lied to defend their master. His silence 
during the Soviet suppression of Hungary, 
they said, was to avoid pouring fuel on 
the blaze of “crusading fervor” that flared 





Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
History as well as the Word of God, 


up in Switzerland at the time. And why, 
they ask, should Barth have “to speak to 
every significant event”? They deny that 
Barth rejects all political principle—point- 
ing out that he told the Hungarians it was 
not permissible to join the Communist 
Party merely to keep one’s job. 

But Barth’s silence, Niebuhr replied, 
was still not satisfactorily explained. 
“Events in Hungary were ample proof 
that we must have enough regard for ‘sys- 
tems’ and ‘principles’ to recognize that an 
absolute monopoly of irresponsible power 
creates grievous injustices under any sys- 
tem. My point was that ‘looking at every 
event afresh in the light of the Word of 
God’ defrauds us of the lessons of his- 
tory.”’ In other words, concludes Niebuhr, 
“there is no substitute for common sense, 
even for theologians.” 


Missions to the West 


Buddhists are preparing for the task of 
propagating their faith in the West. A 
special college is now operating in Ran- 
goon and a center in Colombo to train 
missionaries. A report of the British Mis 
sionaries Societies to the British Council 
of Churches last week warned Christians 
that ‘Buddhism has been roused by the 
recent celebration of the 2,s0oth anniver- 
sary of the death of the Buddha, by the 
meeting of the [Sixth World Buddhist ] 
Council in Rangoon, and also by the deep 
fear in Asia of [nuclear] war . Bud- 
dhist leaders are calling Buddhists to 
support a world mission to save men from 
Christianity which, they say, has failed 
to prevent the so-called Christian nations 
of the West from inflicting on the world 
two world wars. 

“The modern secular spirit of the West 
makes it certain [the Buddhist mission- 
aries | will meet with considerable success 
. . . There is a very deep interest in Bud- 
dhism growing among students in [West- 
ern | schools and universities.” 
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Bringing out a "'poylood G 3-Pacitic’s log ilroad at Coos Boy, Oregon 


Around the world on a 70-mile railroad 


Giant logs are transported endlessly on Georgia-Pacific’s 
logging railroads. This 70-mile run in one of the 
Corporation’s timber stands brings in the harvest 

to Georgia-Pacific’s mills 


Through research...and the most efficient equipment 


and methods...Georgia-Pacific is constantly producing 


more and better products... Plywood, Plastics, Lumber and 
Specialties...and the waste wood fibers make Hardboard 


and Paper. These products virtually go around the Vay Y P 
world...to all America and most markets overseas GE ORGIA AC 
For descriptive booklet, write Georgia-Pacific CORPORATION 


= S RGIA-PACIFIC P 
Corporation, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y GEORGI c LYWOOD COMPANY 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC PAPER COMPANY 
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THIS IS NATIONA 





Again the earth gives— 


and another canning cycle begins 


Through tin plate our food needs are met the year 


round — always at a nutritional peak 


Washington, 
D. C.—It’s 
That Season 
again. When 
the good earth 
—seeded and 
tilled by man, 
and slow-rip- 
ened by sun 
and rain—once 
more begins to yield bountifully of its 
fruits and vegetables. Foods vital to 
our dietary needs. 

And across the U.S.A. canneries are 
being readied—as they are every year 
at this time—to see to it that we get 
these foods. Get them in our homes 
preserved at their nutritional peak, 
conveniently and abundantly at hand 
in all seasons. 

As Carlos Campbell, executive 





Carlos Campbell 


secretary of the National Canners 
Association, points out, canned foods 
are hard to match for appetite appeal, 
too. ““Through research in which the 
canning industry plays a major role, 
crop yields have been stepped up 
prodigiously. And vegetable strains 
have been greatly refined, made more 
appetizing.” 


Green Bean Now “‘Stringless” 


Examples? The green bean (some- 
times known as the “snap bean”’ or 
“string bean’’) is today a stringless 
bean, far less fibrous than it was even 
a generation ago. And hybrid cross- 
breeding today gives us sweet corn 
with a smaller cob, deeper and more 
succulent kernels and larger ears, to 
make it tastier-—and economically 
practicable to grow. And to can. 


Mechanized picking, peeling and 
processing machinery, too—in which 
the canning industry has long 
pioneered—is bringing about the de- 
velopment of a uniformity of quality 
in various species of produce. Thus a 
maximum of the crop is made usable, 
processing is streamlined and costly 
waste in the field is eliminated. 

Through canneries located in the 
heart of growing regions, crops can be 
picked, processed and hermetically 
sealed in cans swiftly and expertly 
before harmful exposure to air can 
lessen the nutritional value of the har- 
vested produce. As a result, canned 
fruits and vegetables are rated high 
for taste and vitamin values. 


By far the major portion of all 
crops commercially canned, says Mr. 
Campbell, are supplied by individual 


farmers under contract at fixed prices. 
“Even in a vintage year when yields 
far exceed expectations, canners still 
buy up every peach, pear, cherry, pea, 
bean, tomato, ear of corn or what- 
ever, as contracted for—the total out- 
put. Yes, regardless of inventory. 
They take the price risk, and the 
grower is assured a stable market and 
a dependable cash income.” 

Nicolas Appert, the ‘Father of 
Canning,” won a prize from Napoleon 
back in 1809 for developing the first 
primitive method for preserving food 
The first “tin 
of iron coated with tin 
duced by Peter Durand in England in 
1810. From that humble beginning, 
the canning industry has developed 


in cans. canister”’ 


was intro- 


prodigiously. Today the “tin”? can 
provides us with food in immense 
variety—a balanced diet of our choice 


the year round. 
National's Role 


The “tin” 
able, easy to store and to keep—is 
actually about 99% steel, tin coated 
for corrosion resistance. 


can—sanitary, unbreak- 


Vast quantities of tin plate are 
needed to make the more than 40 
billion cans it takes each year to bring 
you the myriad products packed in 
cans (the food industry alone uses 
well over half of this total). And our 
Weirton Steel Company is a major 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


supplier of both electrolytic and hot- 
dipped tin plate for the canning 
industry. 

Naturally, tin plate is just one of 
National 
Steel. Our research and production 


the many steels made by 


men work closely with our customers 
in many fields to provide steels for the 
better products of American industry. 

For at National Steel it is our con- 
stant goal to produce still better and 
better steel of the quality and in the 
quantity wanted, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to our customers. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
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a field of spinach soon to be cannery bound. 
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vacuum-sealed, final pasteurization takes place. 





600-mile business trip in 24 hours—without strain! 
The new MMs Fly& Drive Ticket 


Step directly from plane to a new car from Avis, automati- 
cally reserved for you wherever you land. It’s yours for 
a full day, at least 50 miles of driving — FOR ONLY $10. 


The new Avis Fly & Drive Ticket blends the speed of airline 
travel with the pin-point scheduling possible only with a 
rental car at your destination. And it’s all automatic. Your RENT-32-CAR 
airline agent will include an Avis Fly & Drive Ticket with 
your air reservation. Cost is only $10 and you pay for 





everything together. 


Automatically, Avis reserves a new Ford, or other fine 


car, at your destination. Without paying another cent you GO FIRST CLASS... 
can keep it 24 hours, drive at least 50 miles. Next trip buy ALL THE WAY 


an Avis Fly & Drive Ticket. Do more. Get home sooner, too. 184 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





You can get 


Avis Fly & Drive Tickets 


from these leading airlines 










Allegheny + American * Bonanza + Braniff 
Canadian Pacific * Capital * Central 
Continental + Delta + Frontier * Lake Central 4 
Northeast * Northwest * Ozark * Piedmont = 
Southern * Southwest * Trans-Canada 
Trans Texas * Trans World * United * Western 








Op. | for Vacuum Cleaners 

Haydn's “Surprise” Symphony is so 
called because, after 15 bars of charming, 
tinkling music, the whole orchestra sud- 
denly crashes into a shattering fortissimo 
chord. But as played in a British Colum- 
bia album, the symphony contains several 
surprises not in Haydn’s score, including 
snatches from old-style Chicago jazz rec- 
ords, an ocarina solo and a septet of bot- 
tles—five hot-water and two beer. 

This remarkable performance must be 
charged, more or less, to British Cartoon- 
ist Gerard Hoffnung, who for years has 
been satirizing the music business. In his 
cartoons, tubby Artist Hoffnung has cre- 
ated a wonderfully zany world—the bass 
fiddler peers from behind his instrument 
through a periscope; an old huge-wheeled 
bicycle becomes a harp; the phrenetic 
maestro sharpens his baton with a pencil 
sharpener. Purpose of the Hoffnung con- 
cert (recorded at London’s Royal Festival 
Hall with a full symphony orchestra and 
some of Britain’s leading musicians) was 
to translate the cartoons into sound. The 
result is spectacular, in a sort of highbrow 
Spike Jones vein. 

Unforgettable Exordium. The program 
opens with a roll of drums and a dashing 
fanfare of twelve trumpets that ends in a 
sad plop. The fanfare is followed by Com- 
poser Malcolm Arnold’s A Grand Grand 
Overture, dedicated to “President Hoo- 
ver” (says the program note: “The mo- 
mentous opening—the beginning of an 
introduction that is to contain the fore- 
shadowings of all the principal thematic 
material—is among the unforgettable ex- 
ordiums of music, echoing, as it does, what 
might be called the elemental power of 
the ethos of sublimity . . .”). The Over- 
ture is scored for “a prodigious array of 
percussion, pitched and unpitched,” in- 
cluding three rifles, three Hoover vacuum 
cleaners (two uprights in B-flat, one hori- 
zontal with detachable sucker in C) and 
one electric floor polisher (in E-flat). 

For fully half its length. the Overture 
builds and rebuilds to crashingly percus- 
sioned climaxes followed by aimless twit- 
terings of clarinets, culminates in the 
boom of a cannon. (“If the nature of the 
coda seems cursory . . . one has to remem- 
ber that Arnold always stops when he has 
nothing further to say.’"’) 

Hose in the Horns. Other selections: a 
concerto in which the piano soloist is under 
the impression that he is supposed to be 
playing Grieg, while the conductor is con- 
centrating on Tchaikovsky and the orches- 
tra is working on Roll Out the Barrel; 
a second concerto, written by Mozart’s 
father Leopold for alpenhorn and played 
on two lengths of garden hose by Britain’s 
distinguished Hornist Dennis Brain; a set 
of variations for wheezy winds, featuring 
Hoffnung himself playing a tuba so big 
that it runs on wheels and requires built- 
in bellows to supply enough wind. 

Impresario Hoffnung hopes soon to in- 
troduce his music to the U.S. live, by 
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staging a similar production in Manhat- 
tan. Meanwhile, his record remains the 
funniest musical joke in years. “A breath 
of fresh air,” said one London critic. “I 
admired particularly the coloratura attack 
and secure intonation.” said another, 
speaking of a vacuum-cleaner player. 


Pocket Opera 


Up to the dingy Collége St.-Joseph at 
Poitiers (pop. 52,633) last week rattled 
a dusty blue Renault bus. Three singers, 
a dancer, a pianist, an announcer and the 
driver got out, unloaded a few pieces of 
battered scenery and a stork’s-nest snarl 
of electronic equipment. Inside the col- 
lege’s assembly hall the announcer (who 
doubles as electrician) checked the lights 
while the performers dotted scenery 
around the bare stage. Within an hour the 
seven-member pocket opera company was 
proving again what it had already shown 
in 148 other stops of its tour through the 
French provinces: the liveliest lyric drama 
in France today comes not from the 
creaky, crustaceous old Paris Opéra, or 
even from the more lighthearted Opéra- 
Comique, but from the weary Renault. 

Impresario-Composer Marcel Landow- 
ski* has turned the trick largely by car- 
rying a big opera orchestra (the excellent 
ensemble of Paris’ Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire) around with him on a 
tape machine, 

The company’s main attraction is Lan- 
dowski’s own one-acter, The Ventrilo- 
quist, which tells the story of a voice- 
thrower whose soul is tormented by two 
dummies representing love and hate. The 
tape-recorded orchestra accompanies the 
singers in fantasy scenes while a piano 
takes over during the here-and-now se- 
quences, (Another of the company’s pro- 
ductions, Gian Carlo Menotti’s The Tele- 
phone, is accompanied entirely by piano.) 
The tape machine makes for some diffi- 
culties; ¢.g., singers sometimes have a 
hard time synchronizing their voices with 
the tape, and occasionally there are rests 
not written in the score before the tape 
picks up again after a piano passage. But 
gifted Composer Landowski, who has also 
written movie music (Gigi) and a prize- 
winning symphony, is sure that his gim- 
mick can do for audiences what Paris’ 
relatively expensive opera ($5.70 top) 
and France's second-rate provincial stages 
cannot do. Enthusiastic audiences all 
along his tour seem to agree. 

Currently, Impresario Landowski is 
planning to expand his company’s reper- 
tory (possibly including a new opera by 
Composer Landowski), expects to tour in 
Canada next year, Says one French paper: 
“This is how opera can regain its public.” 


Etude's Coda 


For years after the late Music Teacher 
Theodore Presser started his magazine in 
1883 on a $250 stake, Etude had an im- 
penetrable format, and articles with such 
titles as “The Great Composers’ Love of 
Flowers.” “Why Are Sharps Harder Than 
Flats?” and “Places That Don’t Sound 





* No kin to Harpsichordist Wanda Landowska. 
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| six. Last week, after prospecting without 
5 success for buyers, the foundation an- 
nounced that Etude would fold with its 
May-June issue. Highlights of Etnude’s 

: 





Right and What to Do with Them.” The 
magazine was highly thought of by music 
teachers, who relied on it for hints on 
technique and for its advertisements sug- 
gesting graduation gifts (“A Very Attrac- 
tive Lyre Design Pin—r1oK. solid gold, 
$1.25"). It was loathed by the thousands 
of rebellious children who had to plunk 
through its monthly exercises. 

Made far more readable since then, but 
| still the bane of thousands of music stu- 
| dents, and still printing articles like “A 
Thought for the Piano Tuner,” Etude by 
last fall was badly out of tune. Despite a 
| peak circulation of 250,000 in 1919, Etude 

had been carried at a loss for some 30 

years on the books of Presser’s highbrow 

Bryn Mawr music publishing firm (owned 

since Presser’s death in 1925 by the Pres- 
Foundation, which also operates a 
home for aged music teachers). 

Late last year, with circulation down to 
a dwindling 53,000, the Theodore Presser 


ser 





, 
} 


“Erupe’s” Last Issue 
Why are sharps harder than flats? 


Co 








| 
Co.'s president, onetime Cellist Arthur A. 
Hauser, cut Etude’s staff from twelve to 


coda: a cover portrait of Beethoven, an 
interview with Soprano Renata Tebaldi, 
a biographical sketch of Composer Igor 
Stravinsky, and a lengthy obituary on 
Master Pianist Josef Hofmann. 

A method of piano pedagogy more mod- 
ern than Etude appeared in the mag- 
azine’s wake. Chicago’s educational TV 
channel, WT TW, last week introduced a 
program of weekly keyboard lessons. On 
the screen Pianist Carroll H. LeFavor 
leads two pupils up and down the scales. 
In 4,000 Illinois homes children follow 
LeFavor’s fingering through the half-hour 
Most attractive feature of the 
lessons, to parents and neighbors: the 
home course, sold for $1 by a local instru- 
ment firm, includes a cardboard keyboard 
guaranteed to guard against resounding 
wrong notes. 


lessons. 
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Meet the men of atomic-electric power 


The nation’s appetite for electric 


These are two of the new “atomic 
men” in the business of producing 
electricity. In the photograph, they 
are studying a small-scale model of 
an atomic reactor designed for an 
atomic-electric power plant. 

They, and hundreds of other 
electric company men, are learning 


how to harness the power of atomic 


energy to the job of producing 
electricity. Working with scientists 
and engineers of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, equipment 
makers and builders, they are help- 
ing develop the new tools, new 
machinery and new kinds of build- 
ings needed for atomic-powered 


electric plants. 


power is growing rapidly, and 
atomic energy promises a vast new 
source of fuel to make more elec- 
tricity. That’s why independent 
electric companies are studying, 
testing and comparing methods and 
equipment to find the best ways to 


put the atom to work for America. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 
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Company names on request through this magazine 
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The $60 Million Question 


Are the quiz shows rigged? The ques- 
tion, worth far more than $64,000 in an 
industry that is plunging $60 million a 
year on such programs, has tickled the 
curiosity of millions of TV watchers. It 
seemed more pertinent than ever last week 
when ten-year-old Robert Strom pushed 
his winnings to $160,000 on CBS's $64,000 
Question, and a $70-a-week Government 
clerk, Theodore Nadler, hit $152,000 on 
$64,000 Challenge. 

The answer: the producers of many 
shows control the outcome as closely as 


Associated Press 
CONTESTANT STROM 


Everything is under control... 


they dare—without collusion with contest- 
ants, yet far more effectively than most 
viewers suspect. 

From the heyday of radio’s first spec- 
tacular giveaways, quiz producers have 
stacked the cards to make the game as 
entertaining as possible. Stop the Music 
telephoned listeners, apparently at ran- 
dom, to give them a chance to name the 
“mystery tune” and win a growing jack- 
pot, but by the time the broadcast started, 
the calls were stacked up on the switch- 
board and auditioned by a program staffer, 
who put them on the air in the most 
dramatic order. Just in case enough listen- 
ers might not know the mystery tune, tips 
on its name were planted regularly in 
Walter Winchell’s gossip column—by Stop 
the Music itself. 

Ad-Lib Writers. In that tradition, pro- 
ducers try to leave so little to chance that 
TV has spawned a group of craftsmen who 
call themselves “audience participation 
comedy writers.” Not only do they inter- 
view prospective participants and write 
the ad-lib banter between contestants and 
M.C.s on such shows as Two for the 
Money and Edgar Bergen’s recently ended 
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Do You Trust Your Wife?, but their lines 
are carefully rehearsed. 

Even the chitchat between contestant 
and quizmaster on Twenty One and $64,- 
000 Question is composed and drilled in 
advance. On What's My Line?, the panel 
does not know the guest’s occupation it is 
supposed to guess, but its members are 
prompted before air time with questions 
calculated to produce the funny double 
entendre. When Trust Your Wife used 
celebrities as contestants, they were guar- 
anteed a fee regardless of whether they 
won. “Of course,” says a Hollywood agent 
who gets requests from quiz shows for 
celebrities, “they don’t ask anything that 
will make a big name look stupid.” Strike 
It Rich insures itself on that score by 
rehearsing some questions with its guests. 

The big-money shows are subtler. With 
huge audiences at stake, they go to ex- 
tremes to appear beyond reproach. They 
know that they cannot afford to risk collu- 
sion with contestants. Yet, estimates one 
veteran of such shows, “you have 70% or 
80% control of what happens.” The tech- 
nique is simple: “To keep a contestant 
winning, all you have to do is figure out 
how not to -hit a question he doesn't 
know. That's the basis of all quiz shows.” 
The producers hand-pick their contestants 
for personality, occupation and geographi- 
cal spread as well as specialized knowl- 
edge, then arm themselves with a shrewd, 
thorough insight into the contestant’s 
strength and weakness, and have full con- 
trol of the questions he will be asked. 

"Who Has the Key?" The show takes 
pains to create an illusion that the ques- 
tions have been hatched in an ivory vault. 
Sponsor Revlon’s bank, the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co., performs a weekly ritual on 
Sixty-Four (as the trade calls $64,000 
Question) by supplying an escort for the 
questions: two armed guards and two bank 
officials, including one who won a vice- 
presidency at the bank a month after the 
show went on the air. “There is all this 
rigmarole about locked vaults,” says one 
important insider, “but who has the key 
to the locked vault? The producer, of 
course.” When a contest reaches big- 
money levels, the producer deposits ques- 
tions each week specially earmarked for 
the contestant. If a contestant is unpleas- 
ant, or if the show’s Trendex rating has not 
been peaking properly during his ascent 
to the higher plateaus of prize money, a 
question may be devised to knock him 
off the show. Sometimes a loser is needed 
to give the program psychological—and 
economic—balance. 

The art of writing quiz questions can 
make lethal ones seem no tougher than 
easy ones. “If a producer knows that con- 
testant’s favorite opera is Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, and that he knows more about 
this opera than any other,” explains one 
old hand, “a very difficult, multi-part 
question on Lucia would be apple pie to 
the contestant, but a multi-part question 
involving difficult details in several differ- 
ent operas could be calculated to defeat 


the contestant while seeming no tougher 
to the casual viewer.” 

When a contestant has reached all but 
the biggest payoff on $64,000 Question, 
audience psychology virtually demands his 
victory. In its 22 months on the air, only 
two of the players who elected a $64,000 
question have failed to win. (The system 
of control is not foolproof; it was not 
proof, for example, against the mental 
block that stumped Randolph Churchill 
at the $128 level.) But most big winners 
have been blessed by crucial questions 
right up their alleys. Marine Captain Rich- 
ard S. McCutchen, the cooking expert, 
whose particular specialty is French cui- 
sine, got his $64,000 question in French 
cuisine, not in Cantonese or Neapolitan 





Associated Pres 
PropuCER CARLIN 
... except the audience. 


fare. Shoemaker Gino Prato, the opera 
expert, whose knowledge of German or 
French repertory is not up to his Italian 
specialty, got his tough questions on Ital- 
ian opera. Jockey Billy Pearson, a $64,000 
winner whose art expertise does not ex- 
tend to Chinese art, says: “I studied like 
hell on Chinese art. But I never got a 
question on it.” 

How to Groom Winners. How do the 
producers determine where each contest- 
ant is weak or strong? On Twenty One, 
candidates cannot qualify for the show 
without taking a four-hour, 363-question 
test that ranges across the spectrum of 
subjects used on the show, Co-Producer 
Dan Enright began burning the test pa- 
pers several weeks ago to avert any sus- 
picion that they were being used to study 
the contestants’ knowledge patterns. But 
before the test papers are burned, some- 
body at the Twenty One office must still 
look at them to grade them. Charles Van 
Doren, the show's most famed alumnus, 
who won an even bigger prize last week 
(see PeopLe) feels certain that no ques- 
tions were being form-fitted® to his phe- 
nomenal mind. Certainly nobody in the 
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New 1957 Spalding 
Top-Flite clubs! 


PROFESSIONALS, ranking amateurs, weekenders—they’re all 
discovering the amazing scoring punch built into every set of 
the new 1957 Registered TOP-FLITE® clubs by Spalding. And 
here’s the secret: 


1. They're Synchro-Dyned® Clubs, engineered as 
a set rather than as individual units. Result? A perfectly 
coordinated “family” of clubs that bring an amazing new 
consistency to your game. 


2. The Top-Flite trons with their deeper face and 
permanent high-gloss finish are handsomer than ever. The 
shafts are reverse-threaded into the heads—no pin to work 
loose as in ordinary irons. 


3. Top-Flite Woods are made from the finest Persim- 
mon obtainable. They feature “Pro Form Grips” and like the 
irons offer True Temper ‘‘Rocket” shafts. 


Get in on the ground floor. Discover how marvelously play- 
able the 1957 TOP-FLITES are for yourself. TOP-FLITE Clubs 
are sold through golf professionals only. Your pro can show 
you Spalding Clubs to fit every game and pocketbook—all 
are unconditionally guaranteed. 
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quiz business suggests that his defeat on 
an easy question (Who is King of the Bel- 
gians?) could have been desired, let alone 
designed, by the show’s producers. 

At Entertainment Productions Inc., 
which produces $64,000 Question and 
$64,000 Challenge, Executive Producer 
Steve Carlin, who insists that all stories 
of stacked questions “are ridiculous,” says 
that there is no written examination. He 
explains that applicants merely get a 
brief, informal screening. But former con- 
testants make it sound more rigorous. 
Captain McCutchen: “I think they estab- 
lish pretty well your limits.” Music Pro- 
fessor Richard Gore: “The questioning 
was comparable to an oral exam for 
a Ph.D.” Baseball Expert Patrick J. 





PsYCHOLOGIST BROTHERS 
It's all in the mind. 


Keough: “About six fellows with baseball 
record books questioned me about 75 
minutes. They must have asked me about 
150 questions.” 

In the case of 14-year-old Susan San- 
dier, the horse-racing expert, the show 
employed one of the most effective tech- 
niques for grooming winners: she was 
sent back home to Oak Park, Mich. after 
her Manhattan interview and told that 
the show would not be ready for her for 
several more weeks. During the interval. 
she naturally concentrated on studying 
her speciality—just as other contestants 
have done in such fields as Sherlock 
Holmes stories and Dickens novels. The 
show sets a high premium on odd matches 
of contestant and specialty. One appli- 
cant, Psychologist Joyce Brothers, a 28- 
year-old blonde, was encouraged by the 
producers to apply her photographic mind 
to boning up on boxing. By the time 
she was called to appear, Dr. Brothers 
had mastered the subject well enough to 
win $64,000. 

Plotting the Show. The packagers of 
both $64,000 shows also produced NBC's 
The Big Surprise, which folded fortnight 
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Man's electro-mechanical partners are bringing his 
ideas to life faster...better...at less cost 


Today one of industry's most formidable tasks is to 
streamline and shorten the time-consuming process 
that transforms ideas into exciting new products. 

Never in man’s history has this embryonic period 
needed to be shortened more than now — when tech- 
nologic al superiority could very well be the world’s 
best hope for peace, 

And nowhere is this challenge being met more 
energetically than in the development and produc- 
AUTONETICS. 
a new automatic machine-tool 
AUTONETICS—often turns the 
engineer's rough sketch and mathematical notations 


tion of automatic control systems at 
Vumill 


system invented by 


For instance 


into prototype parts more rapidly than he could 
reach the blueprint stage with previous methods. 
Standardized “postage-stamp” circuits allow 
engineers to moc kup even highly advanced designs 
almost as simply as they would plug in an electri 
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shaver. And AuTONETICs’ data processing equip- 
ment can simulate a wide range of operational 
missions, as well as solve the most involved mathe- 
matical problems in minutes instead of days. 
AUTONETICS’ ability to save time and money 
between con ept and product delivery is reflected in 
every area of its electro-mechanical technology: 
flight controls, inertial navigation, armament con- 
trols, computers, and other complete systems for the 


. military and industry. 


For detailed information, or for employment in 


this dynamic field—write: AUTONETICS. Dept. T-73, 
9150 E. Imperial Highway, Downey, California. 
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ago. One of its planners offers this insight 
into the big-money show: “We always 
used a plot, an ideal way we would like 
the hali-hour to go. If one contestant 
wasnt gelling a good audience reaction, 
we would say that ideally it would be 
good if he got the answers for $500 and 
$1,000 and then missed $2,000. It devel- 
ops a little audience antagonism if anyone 
loses right away. In a high percentage of 
cases, the program went in accordance 
with the plot. There was a big discussion 
on how long we should go before some- 
body would be allowed to win $100,000. 
We teased first with a few $50,000 win- 
ners. In terms of showmanship, we had to 
work out the ideal timing and the ideal 
winner.” The producers chose 70-year-old 
Mrs. Ethel Richardson of Los Angeles, a 
folk-song buff, For a switch, they decided 
the next big winner should be a young 
schoolboy. They settled on 14-year-old 
George L. Wright III of Manhattan. 
Only rarely do quiz .producers get 
caught in indiscretions. The Big Surprise 
is being sued by Showgirl Dale Logue, 
who complains that she was deliberately 
fed a question that defeated her for 
$10,000. It was the same question, she 
says, that she muffed during a “warm-up 
session” before the show. In their grow.ng 
desperation to check falling ratings that 
have knocked six quiz-panel shows off the 
air since October, the programs may be 
taking greater risks, especially in trying to 
woo celebrities as contestants. Showman 
Nils T. Granlund, who won $10,000 from 
The Big Surprise on “extremely easy” 


questions, admits that some of the ques- 


tions he answered during his screening 
interviews may have turned up on the 
show itself. One baseball star who was 
approached to appear on $64,000 Question 
says that he was asked for a commitment 
that he would go for the top prize but 
was assured that his questions would be 





batting-practice pitches. Connecticut's 
Vivien Kellems, who was billed as arex- 
pert on taxes, laid down the condition 
that her questions be limited to U.S. in- 
come tax. The producers obliged. One 
non-celebrity candidate for the $64,000 
Challenge says that in her screening in- 
terview she was assured that “we tailor 
questions to the kind of mind we are 
working with. 

For all their mastery of the situation, 
the quiz producers seem helpless before 
the major ailment afflicting their shows. 
The sum of $64,000 no longer inspires au- 
dience awe. Viewers have become so blasé 
that the producers arbitrarily changed 
their rules to enable Schoolboy Strom to 
win as much as $256,000, and devised 
new rules to let Clerk Nadler keep win- 
ning too. More important, a kind of infla- 
tion has also hit the contestants: instead 
of the kind of ordinary people who struck 
a responsive chord in viewers, they now 
run to narrow specialists and photographic 
minds—*freaks,”’ as the trade calls them. 
Given a margin of error for the con- 
testants’ human foibles, the producers 
seem to be able to control virtually every- 
thing—except their own fears of losing 
their audience. 
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10-Ton Pulpstone Chews Up Logs... makes pulp for paper products. Norton made the first mammoth 
pulpstone in 1926; in 1956 most of the world’s groundwood pulp was produced by Norton pulpstones, 


From the mammoth to the 





Rokide Spray Coatings protect metal surfaces from high tem- Tools for Tools. Norton grinding wheels sharpen the tools that 
peratures encountered in jets and rockets, ROKIDE* ceramic make the product. Here a large milling cutter is sharpened by a 
coatings are another recently patented Norton development. Norton grinding wheel on a Norton grinding machine. 














Over 1000 Surfaces in an Automobile require grinding to achieve Tumbling~Act cuts finishing costs. Here Norton TUMBLEX* abra- 
perfect fit and finish. Norton has been an essential supplier to sive is used for precision tumbling. Norton is a pioneer in modern 
the automotive industry for over 50 years. barrel-finishing materials and techniques. 


Making better products... 





Tiny Rokide Grinding Wheel finishes ball bearing bore no larger than a pinhole. 


This spindle-type grinding wheel is only .040” in diameter. 


tiny throv Tal tthe bl SY YCAYS 


It’s surprising how many different kinds of abrasive 
wheels the world needs. 

Here one wheel chews logs into pulp the other 
polishes holes of pinhole size in miniature bearings. Both 
are examples of Norton Company’s broad scope in sup- 
plying abrasives to industry. 

Did you know that Norton Company makes more than 
200,000 different kinds and sizes of abrasive products 
and that it has a continuous improvement program for 
all of them? The mammoth Norton pulpstone was a 
“first” in 1926. The miniature ROKIDE grinding wheel 
was a “‘first’”’ in 1956. Between the two are literally hun- 





Machines Obey Men. SWIVALIGN® electronic equipment on 
many Norton grinding machines automatically sets taper toler- 


ances as dictated by the operators closer than eyes can see, 


dreds of “‘firsts’’ that helped some one industry or some 
one manufacturer make an improvement or cost reduc- 
tion in product or process. 


That’s why Norton sees its job as “making better prod- 
ucts to make your products better.” 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 





Across the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants —Worcester, Mass.; Santa 
Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England: France; 
Germany; Italy; Brazil. Behr-Manning Plants—Coated Abrasives 
and Behr-cat Tapes—Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; 
Northern Ireland; Argentina; Brazil. Electric Furnace Plants— 
Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
Quebec; Brazil. Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant 
Worcester, Mass. Refractories and Electro-Products Plant 
Worcester, Mass. Norton Pike Plant—Sharpening Stones—Little- 
ton, New Hampshire. Bauxite Mines—Bauxite, Arkansas. 


General Offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Maas. 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


to make your products better 


HERE'S HOW IBM HELPS BUSINESS WIN 
THE RACE AGAINST TIME AND COSTS 


Aircraft: Manufacturers “fly” new plane 
designs on the ground with their IBM com- 
puters. Saved are precious months, millions 
of defense dollars. 


Distribution: Recently an IBM computer 
showed one company it would be cheaper to 
supply Maine warehouses from the West 
Coast. Result? New schedules, minimum 
shipping costs, 


Power: Designs for turbine generators are 
pre-tested on an IBM 704. Computers reveal 
hundreds of critical design factors — before 


production begins. 











ever think IBM 


could help win an Oscar? 


Like you, millions have been thrilled by the color and 
pageantry CinemaScope has brought to the movies. And 
perhaps the most amazing part of the CinemaScope story 
is the role played by an IBM computer. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, winner of an 

Academy Award for the CinemaScope lens, was given just 
two weeks to create this lens. Turning to an IBM computer, 
their scientists tested hundreds upon hundreds of “lenses” 
mathematically —and solved the problem in a matter of days. 


The experience of Bausch & Lomb is typical of 
so many companies. By researching with IBM computers, 
they deliver better products to you at lower cost. 


Yes, every day, in uncounted ways, IBM helps 
add to the pleasure of daily living ... the progress 
and profit of business. 


DATA 


PROCESSING 
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Switch in Style 


All through the long professional bas- 
ketball season, the Boston Celtics had lost 
to the St. Louis Hawks only twice—each 
time by only two points. Starting the 
playoffs for the National Basketball As- 
sociation championship, they seemed to 
be sticking to the same pattern: St. Louis 
won in double overtime, 125-123. While 
St. Louis won two more by one basket, 
the only formula they seemed to know, 
the Celtics stayed in the series by taking 
three; their winning margin ran as high as 
20 points a game. 

In the deciding game in the Boston 
Garden last week, Celtic Coach Red Auer- 
bach’s carefully devised playoff plans be- 
gan to fall apart. Muscleman Jim Loscu- 
toff and Rookie Tom Heinsohn could not 
seem to work the double pickoff play 
that was meant to give Sharpshooter Bill 
Sharman (Trae, Dec. 31) time and space 
in which to sink his shots. St. Louis’ 
stringy little veteran, Slater Martin, was 
sticking to Celtic Bob Cousy like an over- 
anxious bill collector, The slickest ball- 
handler in the game. Cousy shook him- 
self loose and scored from the floor only 
twice in 20 tries. 

The Celtics had won their other games 
by using a fast break and running the 
Hawks ragged. Now the Hawks stole Bos- 
ton’s strategy and ran with the Celtics 
every inch of the way. They. were still 
running when the regular game ended 
103-103. The first overtime period only 
pushed the tie to 113-113. In the sec- 
ond overtime, the Celtics finally decided 
that if St. Louis was going to steal their 
strategy, they might as well try the one 
trick that had always worked for the 
Hawks, With their San Francisco import, 
big Bill Russell, grabbing every rebound 
in reach, the Celtics moved in front. 
There they stayed. For the first time in 
eleven years, the Boston Celtics won the 
world series of basketball, and they won 
St. Louis style, 125-123. 








Prosperous & Proper 

“It’s just a couple of guys bowling,” 
complained TV Critic John Crosby when 
he watched the show for the first time. 
“The pins go down—or don’t go down, 
as the case might be—and that’s about 
it.”’ But like millions of other televiewers, 
Crosby kept right on watching. “The darn 
thing does have a sort of morbid interest,” 
he discovered. “First one guy’s ahead, 
then the other one. Pretty soon you find 
yourself rooting for one or the other.” 

Unlike Crosby, most bowling fans take 
more than a rooting interest. Egged on 
by TV (which devotes an estimated 9,000 
hours each year to bowling), they have 
succumbed to an athletic urge to topple 
tenpins themselves. When the 54th annual 
championships began in Fort Worth last 
month, the American Bowling Congress 
needed every inch of the vast Will Rog- 
ers Memorial Coliseum to accommodate 
16,000 competitors from all over the 
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AMERICAN BOWLING Concress CHAMPIONSHIPS IN Fort WorTH 





Al Po For 








From alleys to lanes, from back streets to suburbs. 


country. Last week, after five weeks of 
clamorous competition, the tournament 
was still drawing big crowds. With only 
two weeks to go, the battle was so close 
that it was still impossible to pick a 
winner in any of the team or individual 
events. 

Somebody Knows Me. For the bowl- 
ers themselves, the trip to Texas was a 
worthwhile gamble. When all the rolling 
is done, they will share 7.743 prizes total- 
ing $227,652. For the spectators it was 
always a good show. The list of top teams 
read, as usual, like a roll call of breweries. 
St. Louis’ Falstaff Beer sent its 1956A.B.C. 
championship Chicago team almost intact; 
Detroit’s Pfeiffer Beer, only team ever to 








Bow.er Camp! 
One more strike means perfect. 


win three championships (1952, '53, 's5), 
lit up the Coliseum with their brown and 
yellow uniforms. The Budweiser team 
drove down from St. Louis in a flashy, 
$250,000 bus, complete with galley, six 
bunks, a bathroom with shower, and a 
private compartment for Budweiser’s Au- 
gust Anheuser Busch Jr. In the individual 
competitions were all bowling’s big names 
and, to TV fans, familiar faces. Chief 
among them was Lou Campi, Dumont, 
N.J. contractor whose awkward, wrong- 
foot bowling style has made him the 
Lucille Ball of TV bowling, recently won 
him $6,000 and two Fords in a single TV 
tournament. In another, an East-West 
TV tournament, he has been rolling up 
winnings for twelve weeks: if he bowls a 
perfect game before the cameras (he has 
come within one strike twice), Campi 
stands to win $100,000. Bowling against 
him at Ft. Worth were such other old 
pros as Detroit’s Buzz Fazio and Steve 
Nagy, veterans of a quarter-century of 
bowling. 

“T can remember,” said Fazio last week, 
“when people wouldn’t have walked across 
the street to bowl. I'll bet a plugged 
nickel to a $5 bill that I can walk down 
any street in any town and somebody'll 
recognize me. Even the children are com- 
ing into the game.” 

The TV revolution has vastly sped 
bowling’s rise from the old alleys in seedy, 
down-at-the-heel side streets, among pool 
halls and beer parlors. It has long since 
nudged into bright new homes. often near 
the best suburbs. Modern “family bow!- 
ing centers’ are embellished with cafés, 
drugstores, beauty parlors, nurseries for 
the children. As a final embellishment of 
respectability the Bowling Congress last 
week was urging all fans to join in a 
quiet campaign to replace the “alley” and 
its back-door connotation, with the more 
genteel word “lane.” 
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MODEL OF CARACAS MUSEUM 


Shapes of the Future 


Manhattan has its skyscrapers, Paris its 
Eiffel Tower, but the hilltops of Caracas 
in Venezuela will soon be capped with a 
pair of architectural shapes that are cal- 
culated to match any man-made wonders 
anywhere. One is Brazilian Architect Os- 
car Niemeyer’s art museum in the form 
of an inverted pyramid, scheduled for 
completion at the end of next year. The 
other is a self-contained commercial city 
that looks like a stack of flying saucers in 
close formation flight. With foundation 
work already under way last week, the 
center should be open for business some 
time in 1960. 

Architect Jorge Romero Gutierrez calls 
his bold new “helicoid” (a form 
describing a spiral in space). Its main lines 
two continuous 


cily a 


consist of spirals, one 





ART 


going up, the other down, providing ac- 
cess for auto traflic along 24 miles of con- 
crete ramps. Placed atop a hill in the 
center of Caracas, it will fit like a snug 
concrete and glass cap overlooking the 
downtown area. Says Romero: 
“T got the idea one morning at breakfast 
starting out with the premise that Le Cor- 
busier’s principle of vertical construction 
was decadent.” 

Inside the $25 million structure, to be 
cooperatively owned by its tenants, will 
be 300 business and industrial offices. In 
addition, space will be allotted to restau- 
rants, bowling alleys, movies. a hotel, an 
exhibition hall, parking lots, Turkish 
baths, a television station, and even a heli- 
port. The income they bring in from fees 





business 





MODEL OF CARACAS 
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and rentals will provide the co-owners’ 
maintenance fund. 

A few miles across the city is the hill- 
top site for Architect Niemeyer’s up- 
ended pyramid. The exposed and dominat- 
ing location demanded simplicity, he says, 
“something that would stand out in daring 
purity against the landscape.” The shape 
was dictated by the art museum’s need for 
light, with more space required on top 
where the exhibition 
The light is automatically filtered down 
through louvers electronically controlled 
so that the proper degree of illumination 
is maintained continuously. Not the least 
important of Architect Niemeyer’s pur- 
poses is to strike people who come to 
his museum with “the surprise and the 
emotion resulting from a violent contrast 
a sealed exterior and an interior 
flooded with daylight.” 


floor is to be. 





between 


OF HOPE & PEACE 


HE Very Rev. Eryl Stephen Thomas, 
Wales, 
was categorical. Restoration of the cathe- 
which had been virtually destroyed 
was being 
planned, and the question of a statue of 
Christ for the nave had been raised. “Only 


dean of 


Llandaff Cathedral in 
dral 
in 1941 by German bombers 


one man can do it,” 
Epstein.” 


or Jac ob had some decided ideas on the 
“Christ 
majesty is shown with a crown and scep- 
ter. I rejected that. I rejected the conven- 
tional symbols, the stigmata, the crown of 
thorns. I told them I would not use them. 


subject. “Usually,” he 


said 


I wanted to make him 
man.” The cathedral authorities 
mold the statue in clay 
aluminum. Then, for 18 months 
nave proceeded, the fig 
cob, now 76, fretted that 
unveiled, Last week he put 





duroy work clothes, put on a well-worn morning suit and 
black Homburg and left with his wife tor the pre 


ga 


said the dean. “Jacob 


divine, but 
agreed. 
It took Sculptor Epstein a full year to 
for it to be cast in 
while restoration of the 


another year 


Ire remained in a crate as Sir Ja- 
he might 
aside his plaster-spattered cor- 


never live to see it 


in 





SS384 G24INN 


hallowing of the 
dedication of his Christ in Majesty. 
Shining in the sunlight that flooded the 
nave towered the 
the occasion (opposite 
ciful 
the figure stands 16 ft. tall, high above the 
floor of 
crete cylinder that houses the echo organ 
and at the apex of 
arch 
spans the nave. In the great tradition of 
Byzantine 
gated and primitively covered with a box- 
like drape. But 


that 


restored nave and the 


that dominated 
Gentle and mer- 


figure 





yet awesome in serene majesty 


the nave, resting against a con- 


a concrete parabolic 
springs from the ground and 
religious art, the figure is elon- 


the head, feet and hands 


hu- ire done with expressive realism, the head 


SCULPTOR EPSTEIN 


pain 
origins of 


peaceful with 





forceful, the 
and grandeur, the hands held out in elo- 


chin raised with authority 


quent plea and promise, the feet slightly dragging as if in 
a reminder of the tragedy implicit in the dramatic 
Christianity. 
Sculptor Epstein hoped to 
message ol hope and peace.” Well satis- 
fied with the result last week, he proclaimed it his 
ter “greatest act of faith and his greatest work.’ 


create “a figure that ts 
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FARM JOURNAL employs 
a battery of high speed 
news magazine presses, 


sufficient in number to 
allow last minute changes 
on 96 pages less than a 
week before issuance 
date. 

Bought and read by 
more than 3,500,000 
families, FARM JOURNAL 
of the 
truly great magazines and 


is one nation’s 


the largest selling farm 
magazine in America. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Publisher 








ON A SALT- 
FREE DIET? 


Start enjoying meals again by season- 
ing your food with Adolph’s, the best- 
tasting salt substitute made. Adolph’s 
looks and sprinkles like salt—retains 
its flavor in all cooking, baking and 
canning. Adolph’s contains Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate, which accents 
the true flavor of all foods—makes 
them taste their natural best. Ask for 
Adolph’s Salt Sub- 
stitute at your gro- 
cer’s. Adolph’s 
Food Products & 
Ltd., Burbank, Cal. == 

Seestitute\! 


Wdobphs | -i-NG 
SALT SUBSTITUTE == 
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THE FHEALES 


New Musical in Manhattan 
Shinbone Alley (book by Joe Darion 


& Mel Brooks; music and lyrics by George 
Kleinsinger & Joe Darion) celebrates Don 
Marquis’ reasonably immortal archy and 
mehitabel. Supreme among literary cock- 
roaches is the archy who typew 
verse memos to his newspaper-columnist 
hurling himself head-down- 
wards on the keys (though he could never 





rote tree- 
‘boss by 


manage capital letters). Gamest and gam 
iest of cats is the mehitabel that archy 
reported on, who insists that she was once 
Cleopatra and though bedraggled and 
back-alleyish now, is always a lady and 
gai. The two friends are an easy 
pair to feel tender toward, but much less 
easy to endow with stage life. 

For one thing, they must still seem like 
insect and animal. For another, their story 


toujours 


is a problem because actually there is no 
story. And beyond that, they reflect a 
very personal, crinkly humorist and con- 
stitute very Volstead Act and vers- 
libre period piece, the two things meeting 
in the on-the-wagon Don Marquis who 
“T’ve conquered that 
willpower of 


said to a bartender 
goddam Gimme a 
double Scotch.” 

Shinbone Alley makes a brave try, and 
at intermission still has something of a 
chance. After that, things go rather un- 
brokenly downhill; and only a few times 
all evening—as in a charming duet, Flot- 
sam and Jetsam, or some Eartha Kitt 
touches as mehitabel—is the Don Marquis 
strain triumphant. A few other times— 
as in a revue-sketch scene where mehita- 
bel, as a dramatic-school tyro, suddenly 
gives the hot-jazz treatment to Shake- 
speare—Shinbone Alley is attractive show 
business. And Eartha Kitt, with her feline 
grace and mannered charm, is frequently 
mehitabelish, and at the worst gives Kitt 
for cat. But the show's plotless proceed- 
ings have little episodic lift, the score is 
unexciting and the dancing dated, and Ed- 
die Bracken’s archy seems understandably 
forlorn. 


Old Play in Manhattan 


Hotel Paradiso, written 71 years ago 
by the once-famous and prolific Georges 
Feydeau with the collaboration of Mau- 
rice Desvalliéres. is exceedingly st indard 
and exceedingly French French farce. This 
means sex first, but not in the long run 
foremost. In such goings-on, slapstick and 
speed become 
tant than spice. The bed is only a prop; 
the actual objective is bedlam. 

In Hotel Paradiso Bert Lahr is married 
to a battle-ax, and somehow gets out from 
under her thumb to seek sin with a beau- 
tiful blonde lady. In due course, for one 
reason or another, he and the lady, her 
husband's nephew and a lady’s maid, the 
husband himself, and a family friend with 
four innocent golden-haired daughters. are 
all cheek-by-jowl or better in a Paris flea- 
bag. Upstairs and down they scamper. in 


mine. 


a good deal more impor- 


| and out of rooms they dash, till the gen- 








Lanssury & LAHR 


Sex first, but not foremost. 


Ss 


darmes come rushing in at the second- 
act curtain, 

As entertainment, Hotel Paradiso is a 
bit in-and-out itself. The show has lively 
spurts and is dotted with 
mad scenes. Osbert Lancaster's expertly 
ghastly sets are part of the fun, and the 
play’s various set-tos 


attractively 


ire here and there 
funny. The whole evening is a brightly 
instructive exhibit of the mechanics of 
French farce; it is never quite an occasion 
of full-bodied merriment. 

Under Peter Glenville’s direction, the 
acting is not all of a piece, but Angela 
Lansbury as the blonde and Vera Pearce 
as the battle-ax catch perfectly the right 
emphatic, externalized manner. Bert Lahr’s 
performance is harder to appraise: he is 
in a sense too good for French farce with- 
out always being entirely right for it. His 
clowning has always a certain human ap- 
peal; his zany genius is rooted in charac- 
ter and a little disrupted by plot. His own 
timing is flawless, but 
pacing flat 


too personal for 
stylized farce. He doubtless 
gives the play something extra. But if 
Hotel Paradiso \acks the sustained period- 
farce verve of last season’s The Match- 
maker, it may partly be because Lahr is 
not Ruth Gordon's equal as a center tent- 
pole, either in the sturdiness with which 
she held whole situations upright 
the barbaric magnificence with which she 
could topple them over. 


The Most Angry Fella 


After a miserable childhood, an unsat- 
isfying stint as a subeditor on a British 
trade paper (Gas World) and a so-so fling 
actor-manager, John Os- 


or in 


as a repertory 
borne looked back on his 26 misspent 
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Announcing: A new"Thermo-Fax”Copying Machine for 


4-second copying speed 
...at a new low cost! 





New simplicity! New handling ease! 





..-and still no chemicals or negatives. 


Just plug the machine into any outlet. Place the written, printed, drawn 
or typed original you need copied on one of our 5 color-coded papers. 
Then let this amazing new machine slide the sheets gently from your 
hands. Now, the only All-Electric, dry process copy method takes over, 
and, while you say, “It eliminates chemicals and negatives,” this newly 
styled THERMO-FAX “'Secretary’’ Copying Machine hands you a fin- 
ished copy made in just 4 seconds. Copies cost as little as 5¢ each. And 
now you get all of these exclusive time and money-saving features at 
a new low cost of just $299.00.* Why not try out this new modern office 
copying miracle on your own monthly statements, letters, orders or other 
business data. Your nearby dealer is listed under ‘Duplicating Machines 
and Supplies” in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. Call him 
for a demonstration or send coupon for details. 















—_———— eee ee eee a 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HP-4227, St. Paul 6, Minnesota | 


Send complete information on the cost-cutting new All-Electric | 
THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine. 





® 
dThermo-Fax 
COPYING PRODUCTS 

















Nome. | 
i Company. . a | 
- Address. : = 
*Sueeested retail price. 
The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota City Zone____State__ os 
Mining & Mfg. Co. St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., | 
New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. — ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Factory-fabricated aluminum swimming pool can be installed in as little as 3 days 


Kor this weekend—add water, stir in kids 


DIG A HOLE AND DROP IT IN. 
Then fill it up and the fun begins. That’s 
the way to build a swimming pool in 


this modern age of aluminum! 


Because aluminum does so many 


things faster... easier... better... it’s 
already the world’s fastest growing 
metal. Today—in the U.S. alone—over 


24,000 firms are using aluminum. And 


each year some 2,000 more enter the 


field .. . using their skill and imagination 






to turn aluminum into an ever-growing 
stream of products for better living 

To these men, a steady supply of alu- 
minum ingot is vitally important. And 
neighboring Canada, with abundant 
water power for smelting aluminum is 
a major and increasingly important 
producer. 

To assure a dependable and continu- 
ing supply, Aluminium Limited, Can- 
‘ada’s independent producer, is spending 


over $3,000,000 a week in the world’s 
largest aluminum expansion program. 
The goal: over a million tons a year by 
‘60 to help supply the growing needs of 
industry and defense. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s 
independent producer of aluminum ingot for 
U.S. industries. In New York: Aluminium 
Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 


Aluminum 
from Canada 





years in anger. When he brooded about 
his estrangement from his mother and his 
wife (divorced by him for misconduct 
last week), he got even angrier. The man- 
ners and morals of Britain’s middle class 
drove him to total fury. There was little 
left for him to do but take his violence to 
the public. So John Osborne sat down and 
wrote a play titled Look Back in Anger. 

It wis not a very good play, but it was 
se noisy, so bouncy, and its wheels spun 
so fast that most onlookers caught the 
illusion of movement. Soon after Anger 
opened last May in London’s equivalent 
of an off-Broadway theater, Playwright 
Osborne was hailed not only as Britain’s 
angriest young man, but as the theater's 
rediscoverer of Britain’s neglected lower- 
middle-class snob. Anger’s hero, afflicted 
by a miserable childhood and his flops as 
a vacuum-cleaner salesman and a band- 
leader, speaks his outraged pieces on such 
hallowed British institutions as the scan- 
dalous News of the World, gaitered bish- 
ops, church bells, U.S. evangelists and 
dear old Mummy (“My God, those 
worms will need a good dose of salts the 
day they get through her!’’). 

Steam & Sentiment. What Anger 
lacked in plot, sense and good taste it 
made up for in steam and sentiment. If 
Playwright Osborne succeeded in being 
only half-acid, his admirers did not seem 
to mind. One evening last autumn Sir 
Laurence Olivier went backstage after a 
performance, politely wondered aloud if 
Osborne might have a part for him in any 
new play. Very much in character, Os- 
borne superciliously replied: “I don’t 
know—possibly.” Then he began remixing 
a batch of anger in process called The 
Entertainer so that its lead—a sodden, 
cynical, third-rate music-hall trouper— 
would fit Sir Laurence. Last month, hav- 
ing just chucked a reported $250,000 by 
bowing out of a Hollywood film version 
of Terence Rattigan’s Separate Tables, 
Olivier startled Britain’s effete theater 
world by accepting the Osborne role. In a 
small, dingy London house last week, Sir 
Laurence stepped onstage as The Enter- 
tainer at a salary of $126 a week. 

Suds & Tears. Playing a lewd, brash 
burlesque comedian, Sir Laurence often 
lifted the play—a juvenile soap opera in 
its triter lines—to the heights of a new 
Pagliacci. Most critics agreed that Olivier, 
with real virtuosity and superb support, 
had disproved the footlight adage that 
actors can be no better than their mate- 
rial. But Playwright Osborne was not dis- 
paraged too severely. Of all theatrical tal- 
ents, perhaps the uncanniest is an ability 
to write the sort of humdrum drama that 
great actors can instinctively exalt. On 
this bittersweet basis, John Osborne got 
his share of the applause. But the tears, 
including those of Actor Olivier’s wife 
Vivien Leigh, were strictly accorded to 
Sir Laurence. 

Excesses of spleen and puerility are sel- 
dom a playwright’s assets. John Osborne, 
who can rant as forcefully as he rambles 
pointlessly, would doubtless be a bore as a 
mellow young man. But if he risks less an- 
ger some day, he can probably say more. 
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Circumstances Alter Cases 


In one way or another, we've been saying that about investing 
for years, 

Because no two investment situations are ever 

exactly alike. 

Because a perfectly fine stock for one portfolio 

can be completely out of place in another. 

That’s why we always go out of our way to avoid a blanket 
endorsement of any one stock—even any one industry. 

That’s why any recommendations we make are based on all 
the facts you care to give us about your own financial circum- 
stances and your own investment objectives. 

We treat those facts with extreme confidence, of course, but we 
find them invaluable when it comes to analyzing a particular 
portfolio or planning the most effective investment program we 
can for anybody who asks. 

In either case, there’s no charge, no obligation of any kind. 

If you'd like to know what our Research Department thinks 
about your present holdings—in the light of your circumstances— 
just ask. Simply write to— 


Frank V. DeeGaNn, Department S-21 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 
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IN MENS SHOES 


Enjoy all the comfort and convenience of a slip-on shoe in this 
good-looking, fine-fitting Crosby Square. 

A hidden gore hugs the foot firmly, comfortably. Just slip 
the shoe on and off. Elastic laces tied once only insure 
a permanent neat fit to complement the smart appearance of 
the shrunken calf leather. In black, cedar, and maple. 


See these Crosby Squares and try them for comfort at your 
dealer today. $12.95 to $16.95. Some higher. 


HOUSE OF CROSBY SQUARE, Division of Mid-States Shoe Co., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


ret 
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A MILLION POUNDS--THAT'S WHAT 
EQUIPMENT MUST HANDLE WHEN THE 

ANGLING FOR OIL REACHES 4/2-MILE 
DEPTHS. TO HANDLE SUCH WEIGHT DEFTLY, 


REQUIRES THE WORLDS BIGGEST OIL WELL 
HOOK IN THE HOISTING DERRICK. DESIGNED 
BY B-w’s BYRON JACKSON THIS HOOK ISA 

PRECISION TOOL. ITS POWERFUL BUILT-IN 
SHOCK ABSORBER CUSHIONS SUDDEN 
JERKS, SAVES VALUABLE DRILL PIPE. 
EASILY SWIVELED BY HAND, THE HOOK 
AUTOMATICALLY POSITIONS GIANT 
OIL WELL TOOLS. FASTER, SAFER. 
DRILLING IS EFFECTED AT LOWEST COST. 





Oe Sa atta, PAD a 3 
BORN IN MOUNTAIN AIR=- B-W AUTOMATIC 


* 
CYCOLAC* PLASTIC ROLLER SKATESCAN = TRANSMISSIONS RUN EXTRA SMOOTH / 
CARRY 800-POUND LOAD J tiese New PLASTIC «EVEN AIRBORNE DUST AND MOISTURE GETTING INTO TRANSMISSIONS 
SKATES FOR CHILDREN WEIGH LESS THAN A TOTS SHOES, YET THEY'LL DURING ASSEMBLY MIGHT HURT PERFORMANCE, NO CHANCES ARE 
CARRY A FULL GROWN BEAR WITHOUT BREAKING. THE MANUFACTURER TAKEN WITH B-W AUTOMATICS / THEY'RE BUILT AND SEALED SHUT 


ACHIEVES EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND LIGHT WEIGHT IN THE SKATE FRAMES IN AIR. PURE AS ON A MOUNTAIN TOP. OUST |S FILTERED OUT. THE 
AND WHEEL SUPPORTS BY USE OF A NEW PLASTIC CALLED CYCOLAC. A AIR 1S DEHUMIDIFIED, EVEN COOLED. SUCH CARE IS ONE REASON 
DEVELOPMENT OF B-W’S MARBON CHEMICAL, IT SHAPES EASILY, COMES B-W AUTOMATICS IN CARS ARE SO UNUSUALLY SMOOTH OPERATING-~ 
IN MANY COLORS, HAS 1001 USES. AND STAY THAT WAY. 


wiki giuiew BORC- WARNER. 








BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY 
THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, 
FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! 










19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS 42a 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL BW PARTS. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE <2—4 AND MANY 
SHIPS [A Abe HAVE VITAL B-W COMPONENTS. 
9 OUT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED 
MACHINES. TF EVERY O/L FIELD USES A 
B-W EQUIPMENT. MILLIONS OF HOMES ~~ 
HAVE B-W BU/LD/ING MATERIALS, _. 


EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. \*\\ 








IN THE BW 
NORGE 
TIMELINE* DRYER, 
A DOG ACTUALLY 


Baca s | os wae 
| POPULATION fe) a | : IT’S POSSIBLE BECAUSE TUMBLING CAN BE SHUT OFF 


«+» AND THE NORGE USES SO MUCH LOWER 

























































YOUR PET. BUT IT DOES 
DRAMATIZE HOW SAFE THE 
NORGE IS FOR ANYTHING 
WASHABLE --EVEN NYLONS, 
es zy n BABIES’ WOOLENS, 
THIS YEAR'S ENROLLMENT 3 ‘ Be SHADES. 
IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH L ‘ : . 
SCHOOLS CALLS FOR 
120,700 MORE TEACHERS 
THAN THE U.S, HAS-- EQUAL 
TO THE POPULATION OF 
NEBRASKA'S CAPITAL. THE 
SHORTAGE GROWS. IT MEANS 
OVER-CROWDED CLASSES, 
HALF-DAY SCHOOLING ~~ 
UNLESS SOMETHING |S DONE. 
WHAT CAN YOU DO ? FOR “tes 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
WRITE BETTER SCH6OLS, 
9 E,40 th.ST_N.Y, 


A\ f LINCOLN NEBRASKA TEMPERATURES AND GREATER AIR 
VY Pre VOLUME THAN MOST OTHER DRYERS. 
Vg | 4 pa YOU WOULDN'T TRY THIS ON 
LANE. 
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N IT COMPLETES 20 HOURS 
I WORK IN 1 / PULLED OVER THE 
GROUND ONCE, IT DOES THE WHOLE 
PLANTING JOG -- PLOWS, DISCS, HARROWS, ~ 
FERTILIZES, LEVELS, SEEDS, PACKS,AND ~ 
WEED SPRAYS. PERFORMING SO MANY _ 
OPERATIONS AT ONE TIME TAKES BIG “ 
ENGINE POWER. AND TO GET IT DELIVERED 
TO ALL THE WORK UNITS WITHOUT SLIPPAGE 
AN EXTRA RUGGED MAIN DRIVE CLUTCH 
IS NEEDED. SO IT’S ONE, MADE BY B-W's 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH ... DESIGNED FOR HEAVY 
DUTY, LONG WEAR. * REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 


These units form BORG-WA RNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Research Center, Des Plaines, Ill. 
DIVISIONS: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BUILDER SALES + BYRON JACKSON * CALUMET STEEL * DETECTOLAB + FRANKLIN STEEL + 
INGERSOLL CONDITIONED AIR * INGERSOLL HUMPHRYES * INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON CHEMICAL * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WOOSTER DIVISION * YORK. SUBSIDIARIES: B-w 
ACCEPTANCE CORP. + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG- WARNER, LTD, * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * BYRON JACKSON OF CANADA,LTD. + 
BJ SERVICE, INC. * EBERHARDT-DENVER * LONG MFG., LTD. * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD, * REFLECTAL + WARNER 
GEAR, LTD, « WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Out of Hibernation 


Like a bear emerging from hibernation, 
the stock market last week shook off the 
lethargy of many weeks and moved vig- 
orously ahead. Starting the week at 479.04 
on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
the market advanced in heavy trading 
(marked by the busiest day in a year) to 
end the week at 486.72, the biggest price 
advance in three months. To many econo- 
mists, it was a cheering sign that the mar- 
ket at last was taking note of the favora- 
ble business news it has been bearishly 
ignoring. 

The Department of Commerce reported 
that the rate of increase in business in- 
ventories, one of the businessman’s big- 
gest worries, had slowed considerably in 
February. Inventories were up only $200 
million compared to an average monthly 
rise of $550 million in 1956. Spending on 
new construction hit a record high for the 
first quarter, and the Government cal- 
culated that business outlays for 1957 will 
reach $37.5 billion, or 6% above 1956, 
March retail sales were 4% above last 
year, and the first surge of Easter buying 
pushed last fortnight’s nationwide sales 
up 9% over last year. 

There were also some minus signs. The 
nation’s homebuilding, hit by the big drop 
in building for veterans, declined again in 
March to the lowest rate in eight years. 
The decline was reflected in the appliance 
industry, where sales of home laundry 
equipment in the first quarter were down 
18% from last year, and in lumber and 
other industries tied in with housing. 
Steelmakers also were still trimming pro- 
duction; in Buffalo, Republic Steel Corp. 
was operating only five of its nine steel- 


making furnaces. 
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Esther Bubley—Lire 
Portess Moore 


Impeccably symmechromatic. 
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BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING 


Ars Poetica 

With nine years’ work and $250 mil- 
lion, Ford Motor Co. developed a new 
car so seemingly sleek that no known 
Detroit word could possibly describe it. 
What to name it? Soaring images tumbled 
from copywriters’ brains; contests were 
held. But to Ford Special Products Divi- 
sion’s David Wallace, a most literate 
carmaker, even the brightest, headiest 
names in all cardom were far from enough, 
This was no mere car; it was poetry in 
motion. And it was to the nation’s leading 
poetess that Wallace went for help. 

In October 1955 he began corresponding 
with Miss Marianne Moore, whose fragile 
images, often of animals, e.g., “A brass- 
green bird with grass-green throat,” have 
won her the respect of the world and a 
quiverful of literary prizes for three long 
decades. Last week, in The New Yorker 
magazine, the Moore-Wallace letters were 
published for the first time. 

A Dramatic Flash. What Ford needed 
desperately, Wallace said at the outset, 
was a name “that flashes a dramatically 
desirable picture in people’s minds .. . 
Over the past few weeks this office has 
confected a list of 300-odd candidates 
which, it pains me to relate, are character- 
ized by an embarrassing pedestrianism. 
We are miles short of our ambition.” 

Happy to help, Poetess Moore forth- 
with suggested “The Ford Silver Sword” 
(a rare plant found only in the crater of 
Hawaii's volcanic Mount Haleakala), also 
the word Hurricane combined with a 
series of swift birds—Hurricane Hirundo 
(swallow), Hurricane Aquila (eagle), 
Hurricane <Accipter (hawk). Slightly 
alarmed at the Moore deluge, business- 
wise Wallace warned: “It is unspeakably 
contrary to procedure to accept counsel— 
even needed counsel—without a firm prior 
agreement of conditions (and, indeed, to 
follow the letter of things, without a 
Purchase Notice in quadruplicate and 
three Competitive Bids). But then, seldom 
has the auto business had occasion to in- 
dulge in so ethereal a matter as this.” 

Since Miss Moore refused to consider 
money “in advance of performance,” Wal- 
lace agreed to honor “your wish for a 
fancy unencumbered,” sent sketches of 
the dream car to give the poetess inspira- 
tion. After looking at them, Miss Moore 
replied: “I am by no means sure that I 
can help you to the right thing, but per- 
formance with elegance casts a spell. Let 
me do some thinking in the direction of 
impeccable, symmechromatic, thunder- 
blender . . . (The exotics, if I can shape 
them a little.) Dearborn might come into 
one ... I thank you for realizing that 
under contract esprit could not flower. 
You owe me nothing, specific or moral.” 

Andante con Moto. After that, Poetess 
Moore really began producing. Samples: 
“Mongoose Civique, Thunder Crester, 
Dearborn Diamante, Magigravure, Pastel- 
ogram, Regina-rex, Taper Racer, Varsity 





Stroke, Astranaut, Chaparral, Tir a l’arc 
(bull’s-eye), Triskelion (three legs run- 
ning), Pluma Piluma (hairfine, feather- 
foot), Andante con Moto (description of 
a good motor?).” Wrote she on Dec. 8. 
1955. “May I submit UTOPIAN TURTLE- 
Top? Do not trouble to answer unless you 
like it.” Wired back Wallace happily on 
Dec. 23 (not forgetting to send two dozen 
roses); “MERRY CHRISTMAS TO OUR 
FAVORITE TURTLETOPPER.” 

For the next eleven months Miss Moore 
heard nothing more. Then, on Nov. 8, 
1956, Wallace dropped Poetess Moore a 
short note: “We have chosen a name out 
of the more than 6,000-odd candidates 
that we gathered. It fails somewhat of 
the resonance, gaiety and zest we were 
seeking. But it has a personal dignity and 
meaning to many of us here. Our name, 
dear Miss Moore, is—Edsel.” 


WALL STREET 
The Lukens Puzzle 


Lukens Steel Co. is a 147-year-old com- 
pany, largely family-owned, that never 
caused much stir outside Coatesville, Pa. 
(pop. 15,000), where its plant is the 
mainstay of the community. But in recent 
months in Wall Street, Lukens Steel has 
become not only a well-known but a very 
puzzling company. Twice in the last fort- 
night the New York Stock Exchange has 
had to suspend trading in Lukens stock— 
first because of a rush to sell, later be- 
cause of a scramble to buy. Last week the 
Stock Exchange and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission stepped in to see 
what was happening to Lukens. 

The gyrations in Lukens stock began 
when President Charles Lukens Huston 
Jr., 50, was quoted by the Wall Street 
Journal as saying that the company’s 





Robert Yarnall Richie 
STEELMAN Huston 


Necessarily conservative. 
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first-quarter earnings would be “equal to, 
if not better than” 1956 average quarterly 
earnings of $1.97. Since word had been 
making the rounds in Wall Street that 
Lukens’ per-share earnings might be as 
high as $5, this was interpreted as pessi- 
mistic news. A deluge of sell orders forced 
suspension of trading, later sent Lukens 
stock spinning down by 7% points for 
the day to 654. 

Last week Lukens issued its _first- 
quarter report. To almost everyone’s as- 
tonishment, it revealed that first-quarter 
earnings were $3.53. more than double 
last year’s first quarter. A rush to buy 
Lukens stock forced another suspension 
of trading, later pushed the stock up 
8 points to 76%, made it the most heavily 
traded on the Exchange. 

Sudden Prosperity. President Huston 
refused to give any explanation for his 
low estimate—made two days after first- 
quarter books had been closed—except to 
say that it had been “necessarily conserv- 
ative.” The Stock Exchange announced 
that it had been assured by Lukens Steel 
that none of the firm’s directors or officers 
bought or sold any appreciable amount of 
Lukens stock between the two announce- 
ments. Since the Lukens and Huston fam- 
ilies own nearly 40% of the outstanding 
953,928 shares, the amount of stock avail- 
able to the public is small. 

Most of the reason for Lukens Steel’s 
sudden prosperity was the very unique- 
ness that had kept it unobtrusive. A non- 
integrated producer that purchases pig 
iron and scrap for its twelve open-hearth 
furnaces, it specialized in heavy steel 
plate, therefore cashed in on the peak de- 
mand for heavy plate caused largely by 
the oil tanker boom. 

Nudged from the Niche. Founded in 
1810 by a Quaker farmer named Isaac 
Pennock (whose daughter Rebecca gave 
her married name to the company, actual- 
ly ran it herself for 22 years), Lukens has 
been nudged out of its modest niche by 
the big demand. Last week President Hus- 
ton announced that the company will 
launch a $33 million expansion program 
that will boost Lukens’ rated ingot ca- 
pacity by nearly 25% to 925.000 tons. 


TOBACCO 


Complete Recovery 

To the men who know tobacco best, 
there was plenty of evidence last week 
that the industry had completely recov- 
ered from the cancer scare that toppled 
sales in 1953-54. Philip Morris reported 
that first-quarter sales hit $80 million, up 
11% from the same period last year. R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Camel, Winston, 
Salem) said that first-quarter earnings 
this year will be better than the $13,565,- 
ooo made in the same period in 1956. The 
Department of Agriculture gaye solid sup- 
port to this optimism: it estimated that 
Americans are smoking 9% more than a 
year ago, and predicted that 1957 ciga- 
rette sales will top last year’s 392 billion 
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SWISS SECRECY law, forbidding 
Swiss banks to reveal clients’ names, 
is likely to be eased because Con- 
gressmen and SEC complain that it 
is being abused in U.S. to manipu- 
late stocks, decide proxy fights. Em- 
barrassed by bad publicity from law 
originally intended to protect ac- 
counts from being seized by foreign 
dictatorships, Swiss officials are 
conferring with U.S. on how to al- 
low some disclosures. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE PROFITS 
are rising fast, says company in re- 
ply to Director Leopold Silberstein, 
who is driving to take over heavy- 
equipment maker on charges that its 
earnings, management are poor. Al- 
though sales rose only 4%, F-M’s 
first-quarter profits hit $660,507, v. 
$200,271 in January-March of 1956, 
thanks to “a more realistic pricing 
policy, and realization of some 
heavy investments made in plant.” 


REFRIGERATOR ESCAPE de- 
vice to prevent children from trap- 
ping themselves inside will be put 
on all new refrigerators sold after 
late 1958. Department of Commerce 
will require makers to use doors 
that are easily pushed open from in- 
side, or equip them with inside 
knobs. 


NEGRO WORKERS can be denied 
union membership on ground of col- 
or alone, says Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. In what lawmakers believe 
is first such decision in U.S., court 
turned down appeal of two Mil- 
waukee Negro masons for entry to 
bricklayers’ union. Ruled court: 
“Unions are voluntary associations,” 
and applicants “cannot force them- 
selves [in] against the will of those 
already members.” 


BIGGEST CONSTRUCTION con- 
tract ever awarded to a single 
company by Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Reclamation is headed 
towards Louis Wolfson’s Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott for Glen Canyon 
Dam on Colorado River in Arizona. 
Company submitted low bid of $108 


(171 packs for every American aged 15 
or over), probably exceed the record 
394 billion sold in 1952. 

When reports linking cigarette smok- 
ing to cancer first came out, at least 
1,500,000 of the 38 million U.S. smokers 
forsook the habit, said the Agriculture 
Department. Since then, most of those 
who quit “probably have resumed, mainly 
using filter-tip cigarettes.” Commented a 
tobaccoman: “The cancer scare is good 
for filters.”* x 

Up Filters. As smokers switched, the 
phenomenal growth of filters sparked the 
industry’s comeback. While sales of reg- 
ular cigarettes have continued to drop 
since 1952, filters have risen from 1% of 
the market in 1952 to 30% last year, are 
heading for 40% in 1957. More than a 


* For news on the possible extraction of the 
cancer agent in cigarettes, see MEDICINE. 


million for dam, which will be 700 
ft. high and 1,400 ft. long, generate 
800,000 kw. 


RAILROADS’ OIL DRILLING 
will be banned along rail rights-of- 
way in Western U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled Government retains title to 
oil and gas deposits for 200 ft. on 
both sides of rights-of-way that it 
granted from 1862 to 1875. 


HOT-CARGO PACTS, under which 
truck lines agree to boycott ship- 
ments going to or from plant that 
is struck or branded “unfair” by 
Teamsters Union, are heading for 
big setback. ICC is expected to ac- 
cept its examiner’s recommendation 
to cancel operating permits of truck 
lines that refuse to handle hot 
freight. 


TURKISH OIL REFINERY with 
65,000-bbl.-a-day capacity will be 
built for $48 million by U.S.- 
British-Dutch combine. With ex- 
isting Turkish state plant, it will 
supply nation’s entire oil needs. 
Mobil Overseas Oil Co. will have 
37% interest, California Texas 
Corp. 34%, Royal Dutch Shell 
group 18%, British Petroleum 11%. 


AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION 
board, to set up unified traffic-con- 
trol system for both commercial 
and military planes, is planned by 
Administration, may lead ultimate- 
ly to new Cabinet-level boss for 
civil aviation. If Congress approves, 
as expected, board will include Sec- 
retaries of Defense and Commerce 
plus impartial chairman. Ultimate 
goal: all-weather, 24-hour positive 
control of every airborne plane. 


SPAIN’S SHAKY PESETA, which 
sank on foreign markets to 56 for 
$1 v. official rate of 38.95 to $1 as 
result of Spanish economic crisis 
(Time, April 1), is being devalued 
to 42 to $1, will probably slide to 
45 later. To spur lagging exports, 
Franco is also wiping out the mul- 
tiple-exchange rates that favored 
importers over exporters. 


dozen new filter brands have been put on 
the market in the past five years, and 
almost every one has moved up fast in the 
sales race. Reynolds’ Winston, fifth-ranked 
in 1955, last year took over fourth place 
from Chesterfield. (Regular and king 
sizes are classified separately.) Liggett 
& Myers’ L&M climbed from ninth to 
seventh, and filtered Marlboro, which was 
launched in 1955, moved to eighth. 

The filter boom is doubly gratifying to 
manufacturers. Filter cigarettes sell for 
2¢ to 1o¢ a pack more than regulars, but 
cost less to produce, Chief reason: they 
use a low-grade, high-nicotine, heavy- 
bodied tobacco to get the taste through 
to the smoker. This darker, heavier leaf 
wholesales for only 42¢ a Ib. (up from 
25¢ before the big switch to filters), but 
far less than the 62¢ a lb. for the lighter 
tobacco that goes into regulars. Because 
of the tobacco difference, the filtered 
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O delegates of the United Auto- 

mobile Workers convening in At- 
lantic City last week (see NATIONAL 
Arratrs) U.A.W. President Walter P. 
Reuther announced a new labor goal. 
Next year, he said, the U.A.W. will 
demand a “shorter workweek with 
increased take-home pay,” leading as 
rapidly as possible to a four-day work- 
week for auto workers and for all of 
industry. The cost can easily be paid, 
said he, out of the “increased pro- 
ductivity of the tools of production.” 
But can it? 

Unfortunately, even as U.A.W.’s 
Reuther was pinning such‘large hopes 
on productivity, evidence was piling 
up that for the past year something 
has gone wrong with American pro- 
ductivity. It has not been increasing 
at the expected rate. 

Although statistics on productivity 
are sparse and confusing, economists 
roughly estimate that the productivity 
of U.S. industry. increased an average 
of 2.5% a year from 1g09¢¢ 1947. 

In 1947 the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics began to keep a closer watch 
on productivity, made spot checks 
throughout industry. It found that 
from 1947 through 1953 productivity 
of benchworkers in manufacturing in- 
creased between 3% and 3.6% a year. 
In 1954 and 1955 the rate of increase 
rose to 4.5%. But in 1956 it dropped 
sharply to between 1% and 2.5%. 
Furthermore, these figures did not in- 
clude non-production workers, who are 
usually a brake on the increase in 
productivity since it is impossible to 
mechanize many service jobs. 

More important, the number of 
white-collar and other service em- 
ployees per production worker is on 
the increase because more of them are 
needed to sell, distribute and service 
the greater outpouring of goods from 
the more efficient production lines. If 
all factory employees were counted in, 
said BLS, it would be necessary to 
subtract at least 1% from the manu- 
facturing productivity gains in 1954, 
1955 and 1956, This would all but 
wipe out any gain last year, 
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One comforting fact is that produc- 
tivity has never risen at a steady rate. 
Economists estimate that between 
1910 and 1953 there were eleven years 
when productivity actually fell, e.g., 
during wartime, productivity declined 
as the flow of materials and manpower 
was disrupted. Even in times of boom, 
as at present, productivity has often 
fallen; plants operating at top capac- 
ity find it hard to raise output. 

Furthermore, a record total of men, 
money and managerial skills were di- 
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PRODUCTIVITY 
The Key to U.S. Industrial Progress 


verted last year from current produc- 
tion to preparing $35 billion in new 
plants and equipment for future pro- 
duction. The benefits of this, like the 
benefits from the other $108 billion 
spent on expansion in the last five 
years, will take a long time to realize. 
Said a Pittsburgh steelman: “Three 
years ago we put in a lot of new 
equipment. But the men called our 
work standards unreasonable. All kinds 
of mysterious breakdowns occurred. We 
are just now getting productivity up 
near where it should be.” George W. 
Cloos, economist of Chicago’s Federal 
Reserve Bank, estimates that the bene- 
fits from capital investment last year 
will not show up in productivity until 
1960 or later. 


° 
While more efficient plants are 
counted on to increase productivity, 
other factors are involved. Many an in- 
dustrialist feels that management must 
do a sharper job of managing than 
ever before, must do more in the field 
of human relations, of incentives, and 
goals. Labor also has a big job, notably 
to cooperate with management to as- 
sure efficient use of new equipment. 

A prime example of ‘how productivi- 
ty can be boosted in a short time with 
such cooperation was demonstrated at 
Chrysler. More than a year ago, with 
sales sagging and 45,000 of its 130,000 
production workers laid off, Chrysler 
retooled and modernized its produc- 
tion lines, got tacit approval from the 
U.A.W. to increase output per man. 
Today, with 110,000 workers, Chrys- 
ler is making almost as many cars as 
in 1955. But this has also brought pro- 
tests from union locals against the 
“speedup.” To bring pressure on the 
corporation for a change in production 
quotas, the U.A.W. last week ordered 
Chrysler members to stop working 
overtime, thus forcing a cut in Chrys- 
ler production—and in productivity. 

Such troubles, not only at Chrysler 
but other plants, have raised doubts 
about the continued rise in U.S. pro- 
ductivity. There are other problems, 
such as how the benefits of increased 
productivity shall be divided among 
labor, investors and consumers. Said 
Henry Ford II recently; “Any attempt 
by labor or capital to grab the total 
increase in productivity, or more, can 
lead only to price inflation and/or 
shrinkage of the total market.” But 
if management and labor can agree on 
an equitable split that will also mean 
increased dividends to investors plus 
stable or lower prices to consumers, 
then most economists believe that the 
failure to step up productivity in 1956 
will soon be overcome. 








smoke usually carries more nicotine than 
the average regular, and just about the 
same amount of tar. Tobacco geneticists 
recently developed an exceptionally light, 
low-nicotine leaf that would have once 
been hailed as the tobaccoman’s dream. 
But makers say it lacks the taste to sell, 
and so it is piling up in Government 
warehouses. 

Manufacturers are also trimming to- 
bacco bills by salvaging the stems and 
scraps they once threw away, pulverizing 
them into homogenized tobacco to mix 
with regular leaf (Tre, June 18). As a 
result, makers bought 35 million Ibs. less 
tobacco last year than in 1955, and tobac- 
coland farmers are howling. In North 
Carolina, where two-thirds of U.S. ciga- 
rette tobacco is grown, the state senate 
recently urged Congress to order that 
cigarette ingredients be stated on every 
package. Complained State Senator Hen- 
ry G. Shelton: “What is happening to 
the cigarette is a shame. It is scrap tobac- 
co at one end, cellulose at the other and 
tissue paper all around.” 

Up Ads. What they save on the tobacco 
bill cigarette companies are pouring into 
the hottest race in history to lure buyers 
from their usual brands and to recruit 
new smokers. To do this they are not 
only bringing out new brands (nearly one- 
third of the market is held by brands that 
are less than five years old) but also new 
tastes (youngsters find it easier to learn 
on mentholated cigarettes) and new pack- 
aging. Each major company is hedging 
its bets by marketing at least three of 
the four major cigarette types—regulars, 
filters, kings and mentholated. 

There is only one drawback: to pro- 
mote the new brands is an expensive 
game, Fighting hard to push its late- 
starting Hit Parade in the filter race, 
American Tobacco Co. alone spent about 
$28 million on advertising last year. 


BANKING 
Awful Truth 


After years of work on de-icing, U.S. 
bankers had expected a warm image of 
themselves in the public mind. But when 
the American Bankers Association in Jan- 
uary got back a year-long public opinion 
survey, it was so disturbed that it refused 
to reveal the results. Last week Charles 
A. Eaton Jr., president of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association, told a meeting of 
financial public-relations men some of the 
awful truth. 

The collective portrait of the banker, 
said Eaton, is that of a man who is 
“austere, respected, conservative, compe- 
tent and distant. The public feels little 
emotional rapport with him.” Said one of 
those interviewed: “The average banker 
to me is a stuffed shirt. He would like 
those people who came in with a lot of 
money. He wouldn’t pay any mind to 
the average guy who came in without 
too much dough.” 

What really hurt was a revelation of 
how poorly the public understands the 
function of banks. About 50% thought 
that a commercial bank was solely for 
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“My Cessna 310 lets me make 
my own schedules —beat airline time!” 


Busy manufacturers’ representative, 
Samuel Levitt, covers the U. S., says 
Cessna 310 increases sales 30%... 
lets him handle more lines. 


Salesman Samuel Levitt, head of Samuel Levitt 
Associates, 250 West 57th St., New York, had one 
thing in mind when he bought a Cessna 310 for 
business use—increased sales! In one year his 310 
has helped him boost sales 30%, expand his opera- 
tions throughout the U. S. “I believed in business 
flying even before | bought my 310... I'm really 
sold now!” says Levitt, who uses his plane to 
contact chain stores and factories, attend sales 
meetings. Levitt lives in Tuckahoe, N. Y., says the 
Cessna 310 is a great timesaver, has made his 
activities far more flexible. 





Samples of the lines Levitt handles frequently accom- Levitt makes it a practice to take customers on periodic Since he can make his own schedules, Levitt 
pany him in the 310. Recently, he transported a new visits to the factory. On one trip he left New York... is able to consolidate calls. During one sales 
line of power mowers from Milwaukee to show ac- picked up a customer in Roanoke, Virginia...flew to trip he was able to conduct sales meetings 
counts in Kansas City. Then he flew on to Oakland, Milwaukee... Kingsport, Tenn....then Roanoke again in Newark, New Jersey, and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
California, with the sample power lawn mowers. ...and was back in New York the same night! the same day! 


SEE THE BRILLIANT NEW CESSNA 310 FOR 1967! 





Folks at home are sold on Levitt's Cessna 310, too! They like 
the way it has him home more often. He'll leave on Monday, 





inquire about 
Cessna lease plans 


Years-ahead design and engineering make it busi- single 8-hour working day. Priced at $54,950 
ness flying’s most advanced twin-engine airplane! (with std. equip.) f.a.f. Wichita. 

More power per pound of weight than any other Get the complete Cessna 310 story today from 
plane in its class! Actually lands and takes off your Cessna dealer (See Yellow Pages of phone 


make several stops on a coast-to-coast hop, still be back Shorter than many single-engine planes. book) or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. 
for the week end. Travels 5 people and baggage 1600 miles in a 1M-4, Wichita, Kansas, 


4 GREAT CESSNAS @@@Q@®@ THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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Says... 


Friendly rivalry is half the fun of golf. 
Like all clubs, ours has its share. This par- 
ticular afternoon, Jerry McCarthy had 
taken Art Harris 5 and 4 and Art was 
really moaning. 

“Look, fun is fun, but what happens? 
On the 14th you bend one deep into the 

‘ 2 m woods—it hits several 





green. This is golf?” 

He was really boil- 
ing! I'd seen that shot 
on the 14th, and I can’t 
say I blame him. So, 
I interrupted. 

“It can happen, Mr. 
Harris. Like the shot 
Snead hit in °52 when 
he won his second Masters. You know, 
Sam is a member of the Wilson Advisory 
Staff and golf's all-time leading money 
winner, 

“It was the final round at Augusta, of 
course, and in about the roughest weather 
the Masters has been played. It was 43 de- 
grees with the wind around 35 miles an 
hour. Sam looked like the winner, five 
strokes to the good, after 64 holes. 

“Then it happened. He three putted No. 
11, and went to the 12th that has that big 
pond. His tee shot failed to clear the water. 
Now hitting three from the tee, he landed 
deep in the mud of the bank, about 30 feet 
from the pin. 

“Sam yanked a Wilson 8-iron out of his 
bag and waded to the ball. Then, one of the 
most fantastic shots ever! He hit hard and 
deep. The ball, mud and all, hurtled sky- 
ward. The gallery went wild as the muddy 
ball skidded into the cup for a four! 

“That did it! Old Sam went on to birdie 
the 13th and 18th and win by four strokes. 

“Sure, Sam Snead knew he was playing 
the best. Some days, just knowing you've 
got that Wilson equipment going for you 
gives you the winning edge!” 


SAM SNEAD 


The Wilson Staff Golf Ball 


Named the Staff for the greatest group of 
Rrilers in the game—the members of the 

iison Golf Advisory Staff. Join these greatest 
names in golf—play the new '57 Wilson Staff 
and hit the long bail! 


sold through pro shops only 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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“businessmen,” some 34% could not de- 
fine a mutual savings bank, and 40% 
believed that savings and loan associations 
were banks. As a result, suggested Banker 
Eaton, the big push by U.S. bankers to 
get people to save (Time, Feb. 4) may be 
helping the savings and loan associations 
as much as it helps the banks. 

Further compounding the confusion, 
high-spending consumers still hold a tradi- 
tional moral attitude toward saving as a 
virtue and borrowing as an evil. That 
attitude, they think, is exactly the one 





| held by bankers. Since people feel guilty 


about personal borrowing, they believe 


| that the “typical’’ moralistic banker is 


likely to turn them down. Thus, they 
often turn to finance companies for “un- 
worthy” borrowing, such as auto loans, 
instead of to banks. 


MANAGEMENT 
Kohler Holds On 


Who has lost most from the nation’s 
longest, bitterest big labor dispute? The 
United Auto Workers’ three-year-old 
strike against Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wis. 
has cost the U.A.W. $10 million in strike 
benefits paid to about 2,800 original strik- 
ers, plus $2,000,000 in other expenses, 
é.g., promoting a nationwide boycott of 
Kohler plumbing fixtures. But the union 


contends that Kohler Co. has lost $25 
million to $35 million in sales. The 
family-owned company, run by _hard- 


bitten President Herbert V. Kohler, 65, 
disputes this claim. Although it publishes 
no annual report, the company says that 
the boycott gained it more sales than it 
lost, contends that it has held production 
close to normal by hiring nonunion work- 
ers. Last week the Milwaukee Journal’s 
Labor Reporter John D. Pomfret turned 
up evidence that the U.A.W. is losing 
much more than Kohler. 

Checking the state income taxes paid by 
Kohler in recent years, Pomfret found that 
“the firm has continued to report a sub- 
stantial net taxable income in Wisconsin, 
and certainly has been making money.” 
In the last pre-strike year, 1953, Kohler 
paid $390,509 to Wisconsin, Pomfret re- 
ported. This dropped drastically to $124,- 
144 in 1954, when the strike closed the 
Kohler plant for two months, but 
bounded back in 1955 to $455,261. Last 
year, paralleling the start of the boycott 
and the slump in housing starts, the figure 
settled to $336,856. Kohler’s competitors 
said last week that the company is holding 
fast to its traditional No. 2 spot in the 
plumbing-ware industry, just behind the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. Admitted one competitor: “Kohler 
is in on all the jobs. We do not see it 
losing from the boycott.” 


PROMOTION 


Boomlay Boom 

Super-Showman Mike (Around the 
World in 80 Days) Todd turned up last 
week as a guest lecturer at the Harvard 
Business School. Todd’s message: “Show- 
manship has left show business. Every- 








Sheboygan Press 
KouLer’s PRESIDENT KOHLER 
Still in on all the jobs. 


where there are businessmen who are bet- 
ter showmen than we who say we're 
in show business.” Though ex-Pitchman 
Todd is no man to tell a tip (crowd) 
what it does not wish to hear, there was 
no doubt that he had a point. As U.S. 
business gets bigger and more competitive, 
there is no business like showy business. 


To make even a small noise takes a 
big drum. 
It also takes expensive beaters. To 


launch its golden-anniversary line of 1957 
trucks, International Harvester spent 
$100,000 on a closed-circuit TV program 
beamed at pep-talk luncheons for 10,000 





Art Shoy—Lire 
MartTin-Senour’s PRESIDENT STUART 
Still punching in outer space. 
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dealers in 48 cities of 32 states. Hired for 
$7,500, Commentator Edward R. Murrow 
emceed the show, used his Person to Per- 
son format to interview top Harvester 
officers about products and plans. To pro- 
mote its Yellow Pages, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. a fortnight ago 
hired Cinemactor Walter Pidgeon to em- 
cee a 59-city closed-circuit TV show for 
potential classified advertisers and mem- 
ber phone companies. 

As a watmup for the press in 15 key 
cities for its April 23 NBC-TV musical 
starring Nanette Fabray, Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp. will put on a 
closed-circuit teaser the night before the 
big show. 

Kicking off its annual spring promotion 
next week, Nieman-Marcus of Texas will 
spend more than $250,000 on lavish circus- 
theme extravaganzas for its stores in Dal- 
las and Houston, will cover floors with 
sawdust, fill windows with monkeys, send 
clowns cavorting among customers. To 
publicize Eagle Food Centers, a grocery 
chain with 29 supermarkets in Iowa and 
neighboring states, Joe Louis was hired 
last week to demonstrate basic boxing 
blows in rings set up in the chain’s parking 
lots, give inspirational talks to young cus- 
tomers, stressing right living and good 
(i.e., Eagle) eating. Ex-champ Louis will 
get about $1,000 per show, while Eagle 
gets one of the biggest drawing cards in 
U.S. history, 

Other recent business drumbeats have 
seemed to emanate from out where the tall 
corn grows. Examples: 

Culligan, Inc. of Northbrook, Ill. intro- 
duced a new water-softener appliance by 
setting up giant faucets with running water 
outside assembly halls at eight regional 
sales conventions. Inside each darkened 
hall, a single spotlight fell on a stage cur- 
tain which parted dramatically with an 
explosion and cloud of smoke to reveal 
the new gadget, The shows cost $35,000. 
But they were worth it. They netted 
$1,000,000 in orders. 

@ Worthington Corp. announced its ar- 
rival in the Dallas market by sending 300 
carrier pigeons to 300 leading builders 
and contractors. All came home to roost, 
nearly half bearing invitations for Worth- 
ington salesmen to call. 

@ Chicago's Fifth Annual Merchandise 
Mart Floor-Covering Show hired a daring 
rigger to dress as a sultan, hover over the 
city on a linoleum “flying carpet” sus- 
pended from a helicopter. When fog and 
rain cut visibility, the sultan had to be 
dangled instead on a boom from the 
Mart’s 353 ft. roof. 

Nobody out-thinks ebullient President 
William Stuart of Chicago’s Martin- 
Senour Paint Co. with ideas to jazz up 
annual sales meetings. One year Showman 
Stuart hired two muscular prizefighters to 
demonstrate the company’s “sales knock- 
out punch.” Last year he dressed up as 
a maharaja, put on a safari act to show 
“salesmen out after bigger game.” This 
year Stuart donned a white space suit, 
black cape, globelike helmet, gave his 
75 Martin-Senour salesmen Ding-Ding- 
a-Ling beanies with propellers. As the 
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Night and day, a battery of IBM Transceivers “punch out” the whereabouts, contents, and 
destination of fast-moving freight cars. Wabash is the first railroad to use this system. 


A NEW KIND OF RAILROADING — 


“New uses for electronics, new rolling stock . 


. these are only part of the story. 


There’s a new outlook on our rails today!” — Arthur K. Atkinson, President. 


Since 1945, the Wabash, like other progres- 
sive railroads, has rolled up its sleeves— 
spending 125 million for improvements that 
had been delayed by World War II. To the 
casual observer, the most obvious change is 


the almost complete disappearance of the 


(Wabash retired its last 
over three years ago). But behind 


old “Iron Horse” 
“steamer” 
this progress lies the most important change 
of all—a steadily growing optimism based 
on new objectives and practical plans 
to achieve them. 


WABASH: Modern railroad on the move 
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beanied salesmen sat enraptured, Stuart 
leaped out of a model rocket ship in a 
puff of smoke, cried: “Why go into outer 
space? We still have lots of selling to do 
here on earth!” 


AUTOS 
Foreign-Car Speedup 


Making its first big drive into the 
U.S. market, Italy’s Fiat showed off a line 
of seven cars in Manhattan’s Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel last week. The star: Fiat’s 
tiny bug-shaped Model 600 Standard, 
which is priced in the U.S. at $1,298. 
Fiat’s other models range from a two- 
seater go-m.p.h. sports convertible (U.S. 
price: $2,498) to a six-seater combination 
truck-station-wagon ($2,069). The com- 
pany’s U.S. sales goal is 30,000 in 1957 v. 
about 125 that trickled in last year. Fiat’s 
Manhattan distributor claims to have 








5,000 orders already. 
Besides Fiat, 16 foreign companies are 





Studebaker-Packard Corp. this week 
took over the exclusive U.S. distributor- 
ship of Germany’s Mercedes-Benz cars, 
priced about $5,000 to $13,000. The deal 
puts the company back into the luxury- 
car market, gives it, and Curtiss-Wright, 
permission to import and manufacture 
Mercedes-Benz diesel engines and fuel- 
injection systems. With an eye on the 
sales surge of cheaper foreign cars, S-P 
also plans to produce a_ stripped-down 
version of its two-door “Champion” this 
year. Price: about $1,850. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 


Winter Swimming. Inventor Walter 
Bird of Buffalo demonstrated a_ plastic 
cover for winterizing outdoor swimming 
pools, The pool cover is supported by 
raising inside air pressure slightly with an 
electric blower. Bird says that sunshine 
makes the water comfortably warm in 





PLastic SWIMMING-PooLt Cover 
For summer in winter, add a water heater. 


making a determined bid for the U.S. 
second-car market this year. The top sell- 
er, Germany's Volkswagen, is already rac- 
ing 239% ahead of last year’s rate of 
50,000 U.S. registrations. France’s Re- 
nault so far this year has sold 3,970 cars v. 
2,910 in 1956, figures it will reach 20,000 
for the year. Britain expects to sell 50,000 
to 60,000 cars in the U.S. during 1957. It 
has solid ground for such optimism. Janu- 
ary-February shipments of British cars to 
the U.S. reached a record 12,037 v. 3,506 
in last year’s first two months. 

Even some U.S. automakers are eying 
the small-car market with more interest. 
Sales of Ford’s British-made cars in Feb- 
ruary ran 400% ahead of last year. The 
company expects this year’s registrations 
to hit 12,000 v. 4,230 in 1956. American 
Motors so far has sold 2,421 of its 1957 
British-made Metropolitans, a 124% 
jump over the same period of 1956. 





fall and spring, but recommends a water 
heater in northern climates in midwinter. 
Estimated cost of cover, which is stored 
away in summer, is less than $1.50 per 
square foot of area enclosed. 

Banking by Car. So that depositors 
can transact their business from their 
cars, the Community National Bank of 
Pontiac, Mich. installed a teller’s curb- 
side cage that rises like a freight elevator 
out of the sidewalk, still leaving room for 
pedestrians to pass. After banking hours 
the cage drops back. 

Bigger Copter. Vertol Aircraft Corp. 
unveiled its new commercial helicopters, 
bigger than any now in commercial use. 
Adapted from the H-21 Work Horse 
models used by the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment, the new models range from a util- 
ity passenger-cargo model carrying 19 
passengers plus cargo, to a custom-fitted 
executive model. Prices start at $275,000. 
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People who appreciate cars 
insist on Quaker State Super Blend 
for finest lubrication! 


If you care enough about your car to want only 
the finest lubrication for its engine, insist on 
Quaker State Super Blend. 

This pure Pennsylvania all-weather oil is 
specially refined for today’s most advanced high 
compression engines. And it’s fortified with special 
additives that keep engines cleaner, quieter, and 
more powerful. 

Drive with Quaker State Super Blend and get 
all the performance your car was designed to give. 

In every state it’s Quaker State for quality! 
Always ask for it by name. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Edmund Purdom, 30, British- 
born actor of screen (The Egyptian) and 
TV; and Alicja Darr, 26, Polish-born 
blonde painter; he for the second time, 
she for the first; in Manhattan. 





Marriage Revealed. Harold George 
(Harry) Belafonte Jr., 30, Harlem-born 
calypso singer (The Banana Boat Song) 
and cinemactor (Carmen Jones); and 
Julie Robinson, 28, sometime dancer with 
Katherine Dunham's troupe; on March 8, 
a week after his divorce from Wife No. 1; 
in Tecate, Mexico. 


Died. Dorothy Sebastian, 50, oldtime 
(1925-32) cinemactress (Sackcloth and 
Scarlet, Our Dancing Daughters) and one- 
time (1930-36) wife of William (Hopa- 
long Cassidy) Boyd, with whom she ap- 
peared in His First Command, The Big 
Gamble; of cancer; in Hollywood. 


Died. Theodore Edwin Steinway, 73, 
board chairman of Steinway & Sons, who 
could “put a piano together blindfolded,” 
grandson of Founder (in 1853) Henry 
Engelhard Steinway and one of the 
world’s leading stamp collectors: of a 
heart ailment; in Manhattan. 

Died. Freeman Wills Crofts, 77, British 
railroad engineer who first tinkered, dur- 
ing a 1919 illness, with a detective novel 
(The Cask) that eventually sold 100,000 
copies, turned to full-time writing in 1929 
and produced roughly a book a year there- 
after (/nspector French’s Greatest Case; 
Man Overboard), most featuring Inspec- 
tor Joseph French of Scotland Yard; in 
Worthing, England. 


Died. William Grove (Bill) Skelly, 78, 
founder and board chairman of Skelly Oil 
Co., a Republican power in Oklahoma, 
where he dished out federal patronage 
during the Coolidge and Hoover Admin- 
istrations. Known as “Mr. Tulsa,” he 
donated more than $250,000 to Tulsa 
University; of a kidney ailment; in 
Tulsa. 


Died. Herbert Halsey Maass, 79, one 
of the original trustees of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J. (found- 


ed 1930) and a board chairman since 


1942; after long illness; in Manhattan. 
Attorney and corporation executive (Per- 
shing Square Building Corp., Consolidated 
Cigar Corp.), Maass was instrumental in 
bringing the late Albert Einstein onto the 
faculty in 1933, presided over the October 
1954 meeting which unanimously re- 
elected Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer 
as the institute’s director after he had 
been declared a security risk. 


Died. Alice Rohe, 81, veteran spinster 
journalist and magazine writer, the first 
woman to head a foreign news bureau 
(United Press in Rome, 1914), the first 
woman (1927) to interview Mussolini 
after his rise to power; in Manhattan. 
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CINEMA 


NEW DEPARTURE 
The New Pictures 


BALL BEAR IN G s Boy on a Dolphin (20th Century-Fox). 

“For me,” says Sophia Loren in her first 

MAKE Hollywood part, “plenty of money is 

GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER enough.” After this picture, Actress Loren 

Stes ee ee will probably be able to write her own 

definition of plenty, and Hollyweed will 
be glad to pay it. 

Sophia is cast as an Aegean sponge 
diver. One day. as this Aphrodite rises 
dripping from the wave, her aphrodisian 
e Permit Higher Speeds bosom is heaving with excitement. She 
has discovered a piece of ancient Greek 
sculpture—a golden boy on a bronze dol- 
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Lufthansa Tours to 
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is 
news made 


of 
It is all events—politics, 
business, finance, ? 
national and foreign ¥ 
affairs . . . and it’s also 
the trends in religion 
and education, the 
developments in science 
and medicine, the latest 
creations in art, music 
and the theater. 
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European Tours 


Soputa Loren 
For Aphrodite, a golden Greek. 
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Travel Plan 


phin—which has lain for 2.000 years on 
the floor of the Aegean. Sophia is deter- 
mined to sell her discovery to the highest 
bidder, and before long an American ar- 
chaeologist (Alan Ladd) and an American 
millionaire (Clifton Webb) are hard in 
pursuit of whatever it is that Sophia has. 

| A lot of pelagic piffle, of course, but the 
isles of Greece, in Milton Krasner’s color 
photography, are as lovely as ever they 
were when the Nereids nested in their 
shoals. And although, as the archaeologi- 
cal hero, 43-year-old Actor Ladd wears a 
somewhat too convincing aura of antiq- 
uity, he at least manages to make the 
heroine look as if she can actually act. 
Not that it matters. 


And many 
others 
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—and you'll find an 
accurate, incisive 

presentation of this news 
each week in TIME's 23 
clear, concise and 
colorful chapters. 
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LUFTHANSA 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
TRADITIONALLY GREAT AIRLINES 


555 Fifth Avenue, New York MU 2-9100 
OFPICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Strange One (Horizon; Columbia} 

is the film version of End As a Man, a 
study of extracurricular activities at a 

| Southern military academy, published in 
*1947 by Novelist Calder Willingham 
(who attended The Citadel in 1940). The 
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J&L—A Great Name in Steel... 


Progress through People 


If any one thing can be said to be more important for modern living and for defense of our country. 

than another in running a growing and successful For it is they who make the plans, provide the 

business, it is people. money, run the machines, and distribute our prod- 
To us at J&L, the nation’s fourth largest steel ucts in the cycle of activity that 

producer, peoy re our most important asset. makes Jones & Laughlin a growth 
Our 41,000 employees, our 47,000 shareholders, company in a growth industry. 


and the people in our plant communities—all are 
ntial in helping us meet our responsibility to 


se 
produce more and better steels more efficiently Jones & Laughlin 
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How can this sock reduce 
your typing costs ? 


SEE that sock? It weighs only two 
ounces. And that’s all it takes to press 
down one key on the new Royal Elec- 
tric. It’s the softest touch in typing! 

And here’s the topper! It takes only 
three ounces to depress the carriage re- 
turn key. Fact is the new Royal Electric 
is 13 times easier lo operate than a non- 
electric typewriter. 

And thereby hangs a long list of sav- 
ings you tuck away every time your 
secretary performs at the new Royal 
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Electric. Because lighter work means 
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with that sparkling “book look.” 

Then there’s the practical beauty ofa 
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“Ria = 


pea te en © Wie Tee 
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PS Me RAL 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation— World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 








movie may stimulate some furious second- 
thinking in many readers who (like James 
I. Farrell) thought that Willingham had 
made “a permanent contribution to Amer- 
ican literature.”’ With most of its sensa- 
tionally fleshy parts removed, the bare- 
bones plot stands revealed as no more 
ind no less—than a cleverly constructed 
thriller. 

The admission is the author's: it was 
Calder Willingham himself who wrote the 
screenplay—which in fact is carved out 
of the Broadway play that Willingham 
carved out of his novel in 1953. The film 
begins at the climax of the play with a 
magnificent instance of what writers call 
a “blind 
to swallow 


lead.” The moviegoer is asked 
a veritable camel of complex 





Ben GAZzzaRA 
The most huggable since Bogart 


motive and movement. and to swallow it 

in the dark. For half an hour, while a | 
massive and subtle scheme of revenge | 
takes form before his eyes, the moviegoer | 
has almost no idea what is really going 
on. But the 
the fun of 


wondering and 


horror of 


suspense ol 
guessing and the 
that the audience 
lamb to the 


watching are so keen 


follows like a ultimate 
slaughter. 

The Iago of this interlude is a cadet 
officer named Jocko De Paris (Ben Gaz 
2 young 
that it is not 
people—the real 

they can be 


who has 
enough 


sadist 





a} a 


rising 


already learned 


to torture sauusiaction 
made to beg 
Machia- 
De Paris involves four 
think the whole sinister busi- 


comes when 


By an intricate series of 


maneuvers 








4 idets 
vess is an almost innocent practical joke, 














in a plot. The idea is to on a mort 
f whisky through an ener nozzle into 
1 fifth cadet and deposit senseless 
body on the quadrangle one dark night. 
Next morning. when the boy is found 
ind expelled from the academy for drink- 
ing on the campus, Jocko’s hands are 
clean because so many others’ are dirty; 
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This vice-president is 





making 


a sound movie while he 
sits at his desk! 


He’s working on a new public relations 
film. He’s adding his personal message 
to the movie right in his own office! 

How? By using the new Kodascope 
Pageant Projector, Magnetic-Optical. 
This new communications tool is two 
machines in one. It’s a superb silent and 
sound projector for 16mm films. And it’s 
a precision magnetic recorder. 

With this machine you start with any 
kind of 16mm film, sound or silent, and, 
after processing, have magnetic striping 
added for about 2'4¢ per foot. 

Do it yourself: Then you run the 





Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


INTERESTED? More details about this unusually 
versatile business tool will be sent you on request 
And, if you don’t already know him, ask us for the 
name of the Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer nearest 
you. No obligation, of course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


film through the projector and record 
your own sound. Mix voice with music, 
add from other sound sources, record on 
the spot, blend automatically. Erase, 
alter, re-use the magnetic stripe at will. 
Change your message to fit different 
groups, as often as you wish. 

Brilliant projection: And then use 
this fine portable projector for showing 
every kind of 16mm film. You'll be de- 
lighted with its simplicity of operation, 
brilliant pictures, and fine tone. And no 
more worry Over maintenance because 
the Pageant is lubricated for life! 
















| nobody dares to talk for fear of expul- 

sion. After that, the camera watches with 
morbid fascination as the event, like an 
evil serpent. tumbles out coil after coil 
of consequences that ultimately crush the 
villain. His final Iagonies make quite a 
spectacle. 

In the course of this thoroughly dis- 
tasteful affair, the spectator gets hardly 
a whiff of the shower-room sociology that 
permeated the book. He does learn a bit 
about what goes on inside a_ sadist 
mostly, in this case, repressed homosex- 
uality. Most of all, he gets a handsome 
introduction to two of Hollywood's most 
promising young men: Director Jack 
Garfein, 26, and Actor Ben Gazzara, 
26, two products of Manhattan’s Actors’ 
Studio, who make their film debut with 
this picture. Garfein has directed the film 
more deftly than he staged the play on 
Broadway; he shows an impressive sense 
of story structure and scene timing, but 
rather less flair (in this film, at any rate) 
for the less intellectual aspects of the 
art—atmosphere and character. As for 
Gazzara, who made his Broadway reputa- 
tion in End As a Man, A Hatful of Rain 
and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, this picture 
has already given him a Hollywood name 
as the most huggable heavy to come down 
the pike since Humphrey Bogart was 
young. 


Current & CHOICE 
Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like a 
foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 


TH E WORLD 'sS GREATEST | pecs Strikes Out, Psychiatry has a red- 
INFORMATION CENTER oxo tn Pee es 
in your own living room $39:50 


Isn't it incredible that a single volume, 
costing only $39.50, could contain as 
much printed material as an 18-volume 
encyclopedia? This alone might explain 
why thousands of families call the big 
unabridged Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, the 
greatest value in book form in the realm 
of knowledge! 


But, more important, it is a book 
which every family can use—daily—as 
an unfailing source of accurate informa- 
tion about thousands of subjects . . 
always open and inviting use. rather 
than buried in a bookcase. As your 
family develops the “look it up” habit, 
their questions will no longer go un- 
answered. They'll be sure of their facts. 

And why not, for the magnificent 
3.350-page Webster's New International 
Dictionary is the great question 


Insist on a genuine 
Merriam -Webster 
Look for this trademark 


only 


answerer of our schools and libraries, 
“the Supreme Authority” of the English- 
speaking world. 


Spend a few minutes examining 
Webster's New International Diction- 
ary at your book, department, or station- 
ery store, You'll find the experience 
rewarding, and we believe you will 
agree this Merriam-Webster, with its 
more than 600,000 entries, is indeed a 
wonderful investment for your family 
and yourself! 


WARNING: Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary is never available 
as a premium in any “free” offers. 
Don’t be misled by “biz” dictionaries 
you may assume to be unabridged. 


Be sure you get the genuine Verriam- 
Webster you have seen in schools and 
in your public library. 





K Mevuam-Webster 


1G U5 Pat OM 


Advertisement Copyright by G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Actor Anthony Perkins scores in the title 
role (Time, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York 
to Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh; Di- 
rector Billy Wilder and Actor James 
Stewart make a good film about a great 
adventure (Time, March 4). 

Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb 
performances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte, 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 
family; compellingly played by James 
MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter 
(Time, Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zle (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec, 31). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
seen on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 
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SOUTHEAST LOUISIANA 


---e “meatural" for expanding industry 





UNITED GAS 


When considering a location for your new plant check 
your requirements against the advantages of Southeast 
Louisiana. If you need raw materials, water, cooperative 
labor . . . if you need transportation—rail, truck, 


airline, barge or sea-going shipping facilities .. . if you want 
local and regional markets and access to world markets . . 


mild climate and fine recreational facilities... if you 
need a dependable supply of economical natural gas . . . 
This is the tenth of a series describ- you'll find them all, and many other advantages, in 


ing ered mela oad gs ria Ges Southeast Louisiana. For a plant location where you can 
Map sho nit as pipe lines in ° . °a ¢ 
hepa sn tiene grow, look to the growing Gulf South. 


a portion of Southeast Lovisiana, 





If fuel is a factor in your operation, 
write United Gas, P. O. Box 1407, 


Shreveport, La 





UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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FOR TRUSTWORTHY ADVICE on a business matter or a personal problem, you couldn't pick a better man than Almer Strand. Here, 


he’s discussing proper care of a new power mower with friend Les Doan, Northwest Airlines flight captain, Born on a farm near Benson, 
















happily married to a home town girl for more than fifty years, Mr. Strand has a priceless kinship with farmers, home owners and small 


businessmen. He has been a director of American Hardware Mutual since 1950. 


In Benson, Minnesota, “neighboring” is 
as natural as breathing. A man 
with good news likes to share it. A man in 
trouble gets help ina hurry. So you can 
see why Almer Strand--a hardware store owner 
at Benson, and one of our directors-- 
feels it’s essential that we pay claims within 
8 hours after proof of loss? Need 


insurance ? Call us. 





y oS f pay claims \ | AMERICAN 
z—* 0 within hours | {|}, HARDWARE 
\ Wi ‘- after proof ‘| \ MUTUAL 
- \ of loss x q INSURANCE COMPANY 





PROTECTION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH... (For Business and Home): Fire ... Theft, Burglary, Robbery ... Glass Breakage... 
Rent and Rental Value Business Interruption . Liability . . . Workmen’s Compensation. (For Automobile): Collision . . . Liability... 
Fire and Theft . .. Medical Payments. HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 1, Minn, BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 


Duluth, Houston, Los Angeles, Newark, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Reno, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, Mass. 


*Except in those states where specific waiting periods are required by law. 








Man Among Boys 


THe Feast oF Lupercat (246 pp.)— 
Brian Moore—Atlantic-Little, Brown 
($3.75). 


More or less to the measure of The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green, the following verse, 
illustrated by schoolboy art, was inscribed 
on the walls of the jakes (john) at Saint 
Michan’s College, near Belfast 


Now boys a dear 

and did you hear 

the news that’s going round 

Dev and Cuff have had a fight 

cause Cuff’s wee niece stayed out all 
night 

and they say Dev put out the light... 


Dev is Diarmuid Devine, B.A., English 
master at Saint Michan’s and Cuff (so 
called for his swift classroom rabbit 
punch) is his seedy senior colleague, Tim- 
othy Stanislaus Heron, M.A., whose rav 
eled gown flaps behind him “like broken 
black wings.’’ According to Novelist Brian 
Moore, many moral Waterloos are lost 
on the playing fields of Saint Michan’s. It 
is not a progressive school; in fact it is the 
most distressful college that has been 
seen since Dotheboys Hall. By confession 
and the cane, the clerical masters rule a 
cowed proletariat of boys and a middle 
class of lay masters. Dev may hand out 
“flippers” (cane on the hand) to his boys 
when they muck up a stanza from Shel- 
ley’s To a Skylark or cannot explain the 
meaning of the Feast of Lupercal (a Ro 
man fertility rite*), but he walks in fear 
of Father Alphonsus McSwiney, Dean of 
Discipline, a clerical careerist and bully 
whose belief it is that “no boy [is] stouter 
than a good cane” and that a man is, after 
all, only a layman. Dev knows less about 
fertility rites than the boys. At 37, he 
has never made love to a woman (“It 
was the education in Ireland, dammit, he 
had said it many a time. . . it was a mat- 
ter of ignorance, pure and simple’). 

These circumstances, and the great grey 
circumstance of Belfast itself, where the 
Catholic Irish tread with resentful circum 
spection amid the Protestant majority, 
compose the theater for Dev’s tragedy. 
He is more vulnerable to scandal than an 
English princess when Cuff's young niece 
arrives from Dublin. Soon there is talk 
about Una and Dev. Love leads him to 
desperate measures: he buys a Tattersall 
waistcoat and takes dancing lessons. One 
awful night the high-spirited Una finds the 
answer to the question: “Where can we go 
on Sunday in Belfast?” She goes with Dev 
to his basement flat, and in a seduction 
scene of pathetic ineptitude, it becomes 
all too plain that he as well as she is a 
virgin. They stay that way. 

Nevertheless both are ruined. She has 


* Familiar by name at least to the boys of Saint 
Michan’s from Antony's lines in Julius Caesar 


“You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown 
Which he did thrice refuse 
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Dwight E. Dolan 
NovELIst Moore 


Virginity was mocked 


slept the night on his floor. He has bought 
her drinks, and “a man who'd let a young 
girl get stocious drunk is almost as bad as 
a fornicator.” Soon, the school knows, and 
the writing is on the jakes wall for Dev. 
Yet—most horrible touch of all—Dev 
is forgiven, and it is put about that “noth- 
ing” has happened. “If it wasn’t so piti- 
ful, it would be funny.” says Una in an 
exact summary of the book itself. It is 
Dev's tragedy to remain a man among 
boys and a boy among men. 

Brian Moore, an old boy of Saint Mala- 
chy’s College, Belfast, which may or may 
not resemble Saint Michan’s, is now a 
Canadian citizen living in Montreal. He 
showed mastery of his craft with his bril- 


N.Y. 1S 


Tava 


REACTIONARY SMITH (AT 8) 
Magic was Spocked. 


liant first novel, The Lonely Passion of 
Judith Hearne (Time, June 18) and his 
second proves the feat no fluke. The 
danger for this potentially important nov- 
elist is that his success will encourage him 
to become a specialist in virgins—male 
and female—and in a country apparently 
heavily stocked with both types. 


Pop Is No Pal ; 


Where Dio YouGo?" "Our." "Wat 
Dio You Do?” “Notnine.” (124 pp.}— 
Robert Pau! Smith—Norton ($2.95). 


This is a reactionary little exercise in 
nostalgia which will have a whole genera- 
tion of fathers shaking their heads and 
murmuring, “Amen!” Novelist Robert 
Paul (So Jt Doesn’t Whistle) Smith writes 
bluntly from the notion that, for small 
boys growing up, the good old days were 
best. The point is illustrated by the dia- 
logue of the title—“‘Where Did You Go?” 
“Out.” “What Did You Do?” “Nothing.” 
Author Smith’s belief is that today’s par- 
ent too often knows where his boy has 
been, and that in all probability he or 
some teacher or other tiresome grownup 
sent him there. 

Just Dig a Hole. When Smith was a 
boy, he and his pals well understood “that 
the grownup was the natural enemy of the 
child, and if any father had come around 
being a pal to us we would have figured 
that he was either a little dotty or a spy. 
What we learned we learned from another 
kid.” Smith is appalled to know that 
“kids in the Little League cry when they 
lose a game."’ What sensible man would 
deny that it was a healthier day when 
the brat ballplayer, unwashed and un- 
uniformed, never cried “unless he caught 
a foul tip with the end of his finger’? 

Author Smith (a father of two boys 
eleven and eight years old) is also pretty 
tired of such notations on his children’s 
report cards as ‘gets along well with the 
group.” He would like to see the return of 
solid rules of behavior which all kids un- 
derstood and appreciated. Instead, he finds 
children, his own included, Geselled and 
Spocked and Ilged to the point where 
“nothing but a jail term is going to con- 
vey disapproval.” He even holds that 
what he learned about women from the 
Police Gazette was educational. And what 
is left of the child’s fine art of doing noth- 
ing? ‘““Many many hours of my childhood 
were spent in learning how to whistle . . . 
how to snap my fingers. In hanging from 
the branch of a tree. In looking at an ants’ 
nest. In digging holes. Making piles. Tear- 
ing things down. Throwing rocks at 
things.” He sees too many bored kids 
around now, and he makes a nice distinc- 
tion: “Being bored is a judgment you 
make on yourself. Doing nothing is a state 
of being.” 

Just Throw a Chestnut. Progressive 
moderns will cast a cold eye on a man 
who moons for the time when a Dodge car 
(“if your family happened to own a 
Dodge”) was the best there was, who re- 
calls the wonderful sensation of running 
smack into wet sheets hanging on a back- 
yard line (“Do that with an electric 
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underwood 


announces the 


post-master 


New low-cost electric posting machine 
soon pays for itself with savings on 
accounts receivable posting 


How much does your bookkeeping system cost in 
supper money, overtime and wasted clerical time? 





NO MORE LATE NIGHTS, 
NO MONTH-END RUSHING 


The Underwood Post-Master 92 posts, 
balances and proves both ledger and 
statement in a single entry. This saves 
you all the time now spent in footing 
and balancing customer accounts . . . 
all the time now spent in locating and 
correcting trial balance errors . . . all 
the time now spent in transcribing de- 
tail entries to customer statements. The 
books are kept always in balance, elim- 
inating the overtime and frayed nerves 
from month-end closings. Statements 
are always ready to mail. 





This complete posting machine 
also doubles as adding machine 


Post-Master 92 has two registers, pro- 
viding for an automatic balance (debit 
or credit) on each account and for a 
proof total covering all entries made 
in the posting run. Other “big machine” 
features include automatic electric car- 
riage return and automatic date print- 
ing. In between posting runs, your 





underwood 


Master-Touch 
business machines 
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Post-Master 92 will also serve as an 
efficient duplex adding machine. 

You get so much for so little in the new 
Post-Master 92 . . . because it is based 
on the long experience and proved de- 
sign features of famed Underwood 
Sundstrand business machines. And all 
of its money-making advantages can 
be yours with easy monthly payments, 


NEW PRESTIGE AND 
FASTER COLLECTIONS 


Many businessmen feel that the 
extra prestige of a neat, accurate, 
on-time statement is alone worth 
the cost of a Post-Master 92. And 
the statement that arrives on time 
always has a better chance of 
prompt payment. Also, people 
know from experience that ma- 
chine-posted statements are accu- 
rate — which again prevents pay- 
ment delays. 





posting methods? 


92 





How long does ‘it delay sales or credit people when 
they need the current status on any account? 
How long does it take to mail out statements after 
closing for the month? 


How much is your business held back by outmoded 


Can you afford such handicaps when it is so easy to 
simplify with the new low-cost Post-Master 92? 





Modern TEN-KEY method 


for speed and simplicity 


This brand new machine gives you the 
extra speed and simplicity of the fa- 
mous Underwood Sundstrand TEN-KEY 
TOUCH posting method. After just a 
few minutes of practice, your book- 
keeper will be able to make machine- 
posted entries. She will enter figures by 
touch alone, without having to look at 
the keyboard. Everything about the 
machine has been simplified and stream- 
lined for effortless, high-speed posting. 





FREE FOLDER shows how easy it is for your bookkeeper to 
make the switchover. Unbelievable, until you see for yourself how 
simple it is to post accounts receivable by this modern mechanized 
method. Complete literature answers all your questions. Call your 
local Underwood Showroom (see the Yellow Pages), or write to 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





I dont want to be 


a Big Shot 


J) Spree 
bette 





You can, with KINGS MEN After Shave Lotion. 

KINGS MEN is far more soothing 
Makes you feel great. Since a bottle lasts so long, why 

put up with less than the best? Get KINGS MEN right away. 
Known everywhere as the world’s finest! 


THE PERFECT PLAN 
FOR THE TRAVELING MAN! 
NEW YORK’S 
BELMONT PLAZA 


1-RATE 
PLAN 


® Every single room, with 585 
private bath, now 
51085 


$1285 


AIR CONDITIONING 
& TV AVAILABLE 


® Every double room 


with private bath, now 


® Every twin-bedded 
room, with private 


both, now 


800 rooms, beautifully decorated 
On New York's smart East Side 
opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
Easy parking 


A GREAT HOTEL NOW 
THE 1-RATE HOTEL 


elmont 


lexington Ave., 49th-50th Sts 
Plazo 5-1200 
Or See Your Travel Agent 





. cooler, more refreshing. 















is the RIGHT fence 
for YOU... 


You can choose 
from— 

—8 fence heights 

—4 fabric metals 

—2 types metal posts 

—6 gate styles 

—top rail or top wire 


—single or double 
extension arms 


Your protective PAGE FENCE can be 
comprised of units that best meet your 
needs or preferences. All are quality-con- 
trolled by PAGE from raw metal to finished 
units ready for assembling. Your PAGE 
FENCE will be planned and expertly erec- 
ted to meet engineering standards by a 
reliable, long-experienced firm perma- 
nently located in your vicinity, knowing 
local conditions affecting fence, and hav- 
ing lasting interest in every fence it installs. 
For illustrated file-size information folder 
No. DH-26 and name of Page Fence Asso- 
ciation member nearest you... 


Write ta 
@ PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION « Monessen, Po. @ 





and well remembers that 
important use for a phonograph was to sec 
how far the turntable could throw a 
horse chestnut. Smith knows he does not 
have a chance to prevail in the golden age 
of the child psychologist. He is simply a 
brave, worried man who knows that boys 


“don’t want science. They want magic.” 


The Great French Englishman 


Hitaire Bewtoc (552 pp.j—! 
Speaight—Farrar, Straus & Cu 
($6.50). 

“Gentlemen, IT am a Catholic.” the 
candidate told Salford voters. “As far as 
possible, I go to Mass every day. This is a 
rosary. As far as possible, I kneel down 
and tell these beads every day. If you 
reject me on account of my religion, I 
shall thank God that he has spared me the 
indignity of being your representative.’ 

There was a hush of astonishment, then 
a thunderclap of applause. Weeks later in 
the election of 1906, Liberal Party Candi 
date Joseph Pierre René Hilaire Belloc 
reaped his reward by scraping home in 
South Salford with a majority of 852 and 
becoming the first and last British M.P. 
to win a seat despite being a French-born 
Catholic, an author, a radical 
and an avowed lover of good drink. 

In matters involving courage honesty 
and humor, the late Hilaire Belloc was the 
best judge of British character that France 
ever produced. But in most other aspects 
of life, he the worst. In this 
authorized biography, Author-Actor Rob- 
ert Speaight, an Anglo-Catholic 
Belloc in all the fullness of flesh and mind. 

Cheeky Brat. Belloc got off to a Bel- 
locian start by being born within a fort 
night of the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War. His father an ailing 
French barrister, his mother the daughter 
of a Birmingham solicitor. Father Belloc 
kept his family with him right up to the 
brink of the Paris. then bundled 
self and brood off to Britain “by the last 
train for Dieppe.” Almost the first view 
that met young Hilaire’s eyes was South- 
ampton harbor filled with German ships 
dressed with flags in honor of the Prussian 
victory. His father died soon afterwards 
so his family settled in England. Little 
Hilaire grew up bilingual, binational. 

Belloc was an English public 
school, but here again the insular and 
continental were blended. “They gave us 
uneatable food and there was bad bully- 
said of Edgbaston Oratory. 
rhe oratory’s 
how 


drier!"), one 





confessed 


Was one ol 


presents 


was 


siege ol 


sent to 


ing * Belloc 
“Vet I fitted in at last.’ 


“School Alphabet” of 1880 shows 


A is for Allequist, heavy and fat, 
B is for Belloc, a cheeky young brat. . 


Along the Rio Grande. At 17 
rounded off his education at the Collége 
Stanislas in Paris, armed with a testi 
monial from the great Cardinal Newman 
himself. But by then he was in full re- 
against everything of a “stuffy’ 
nature, Catholic or non-Catholic. He had 
begun to draw, paint, write 
yearned for action, detested orthodox sta- 
bility, made the discovery that aristocrats 


Belloc 





bellion 


stories; he 
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Like These Great Companies, You, Too, Can 
Use Copyflex One-Writing Method to... 


Speed Paper Work, 
Slash Clerical Costs! 


QO) 
the 
pen OOM 


Cony 






The Borden Company—Now marking its 100th year, and one of the nation’s 
leading dairy, food, and chemical processors—uses Copyflex to get out impor- 
tant financial and accounting reports on a fast, one-writing basis, Operating 
and statistical statements, for example, are mechanically reproduced directly 
from the master work sheets, Copyflex eliminates any need for slow, costly 
manual transcription, assures fast and accurate processing of reports. 










Copyfiex Desk Top 
Model 110 copies originals 11 
inches wide by any length. Only 
$555. Other models available to 
copy originals up to 46 inches wide. 









Throughout America, progressive companies like those described 
here are simplifying and speeding business operations with the 
revolutionary one-writing method made possible by modern 


Copyflex copying machines. You surely can, too! 


With Copyflex, you write basic information only once—the 
entire series of copies needed to complete any systematized 
business operation are mechanically reproduced from the origi- 
nal. You eliminate the big cost and delay for retyping or rewriting 
constant information from one form to another. This frees per- 


sonnel for other important work, gives you tighter control of 





operations, saves thousands of dollars. 


American Can Company, America’s largest manufacturer of metal and fibre 
containers, uses Copyfiex to reproduce customer invoices directly from order 








Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical letter- originals prepared on receipt of customers’ orders. These order originals are 
‘ P a utilized again and again for multiple shipments. All of this is done without 
size copies cost less than a penny each for materials. Copy flex any rewriting or retyping of constant information from one form to another. 
4 = . . . Copyfiex has speeded billing operations, reduced clerical costs and errors to 
will fit readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today— peje belles 
it can mean important savings for you! 
ye wr ww wo ww wo ee ee ee eee ew eeeeeeececnn 
' t 
' : 
Offices in t Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 41-A : 
37 Cities of : 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois ' 
the U.S. and Yleace ce . »C ow rege ' 
Canada - Please send me information on the Copyflex process and H 
s machines, ' 
' ' 
Copies anything typed, ' ' 
written, printed, or drawn on 1 Nome 7 Title ' 
ordinary translucent paper ' - 
—in seconds, : Compony ———$—_______ ——— a 8 
§ Address. ——s = : 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO eS ' 
: Gy—— —— - County State__ ' 
in Conada: Chorles Bruning Compony (Canada) Ltd. ; ; 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario ea ernst penipas ys a ni on ig a Sw a a ems ms lene De een a hein Gu en Deana 
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The Do's and Don'ts 
of MOVING 


by 


Noted Home Consultant 





Bette Somers Malone 








Moving is a serious problem for 
the woman of the house. 

She worries about the safety of 
her china, glassware, fine-finished 
furniture... her rugs, drapes and 
upholstered things. She wonders 
about the city she’s moving to... 
“What is it like?” ... “How about 
its churches, schools and stores?” 

Having moved millions of fam- 
ilies, United Van Lines knows what 
help a woman needs when moving. 
A woman's help! And United of- 
fers the free help of a noted wom- 
an moving consultant—Mrs. Bette 
Somers Malone. 

If you are planning to move 
soon, write today advising Mrs. 
Malone the approximate date, 
where you are moving, how many 
rooms of furniture you have. She 
will send you a Pre-Planned Mov- 
ing Kit containing helpful hints 
... change-of-address cards, carton 
stickers ...any special advice you 
may request. 

Write today...to Bette Somers | 
Malone, Dept. T, United Van | 
Lines, St. Louis 17, Mo. No obliga- 
tion. 


eS 

United vanunes,inc. | 
United Van Lines (Canada) Ltd. 

For Local and Long-Distance Moving, look Under 


“MOVERS” in Classified Phone Book for 
Nearest United Agent 
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and Jews were prime enemies of the 
people. “How I long for the Great War!” 
he wrote in 1889. “It will sweep Europe 
like a broom, it will make Kings jump 
like coffee beans on the roaster.” 
Seventy years after, when such attitudes 
have increased the world’s miseries beyond 
estimation, the young Belloc often seems 
a puerile and even despicable figure—the 
more so because these aspects of his 
character remained unchanged throughout 
his long life. But in a sense U.S. readers 
will recognize the type better than the 
British ever did—the second-generation 
citizen who despises the emigrants of other 
nations, the zealot of a minority religion 
the betwixt-and-between man who is both 
of and not of his adopted country. 
The good side of Belloc was his freshly 
un-English point of view and the strength 
of character that went with his narrow- 
ness. His marriage is an extraordinary ex- 
ample of his tenacity. Kept dangling by 
Elodie Hogan, a Catholic girl from Cali- 
fornia whom he had met in London, Belloc 
followed her home. He traveled steerage to 
New York, then “gambled his way across 
the plains.” When his luck 
gave out, he continued on foot “along the 
Denver and Rio Grande,” on to San Fran- 
cisco. Mother-Hogan was far from pleased 
to see the “tattered and penniless French- 
man.” Nor could Belloc overcome Elodie’s 
resistance (she wanted to be a nun) until 


and money 


five years of relentless courtship—by mail 
—persuaded her at last into happy mar- 
riage. Eighteen years later, when he was 
43, his wife died. For the rest of his life 
he wore black broadcloth, and used black- 
edged writing paper. 

On the Spot. Out of his blended love 
for “the Guns,” scholarship and French 
history came his brilliant biographies of 
Danton, Robespierre, Marie Antoinette 
and his vivid studies of warfare. During 
World War II, recalls Author Speaight, 
General Bedell Smith, Chief of Staff to 
General Eisenhower, asked for a copy of 
Belloc’s Six British Battles. “That is 


the man I want to read,” he said; “he has 


studied the thing on the spot.” 

This was true: Belloc studied his battle- 
fields on foot, marching as the armies had 
marched, waking and sleeping as they had 
done, His great purple passages describing 
the storm or sunshine that had attended 
great events were not Bellocian inventions. 
Weather and walking were his passions 
and it is no accident that they are at the 
heart of two of his most popular books 
The Path to Rome and The Four Men. 

Once his steps ranged beyond his favored 





Sussex, France, Rome—Belloc’s 
zeal turned to disgust. He described Ger- 
many as “an odd filter through which 


civilization gets to the Slavs.”’ He despised 
the Tyrol (“detestable”), the Kremlin 
(“quite insignificant’). Angry, this mind 
spewed along, Max Beerbohm said, “like 
a Roman river full of baskets and dead 
cats”; fixed. it set in hard grooves. “I 
suppose,” said Beerbohm, on hearing that 
Belloc had witnessed cricket, “he would 
have said that the only good wicket-keeper 
in the history of the game was a French- 
man and a Roman Catholic.” 








Wide World 


HILarre BELLOC 
Ham on Friday, genius every day. 


The Reasons Why. Belloc was far from 
an unquestioning Catholic. Much as he 
respected the church's authority in theory, 
he tormented it mercilessly in practice. 
“Are we all Catholics here?” he asked 
coming down to Friday breakfast in a 
Catholic country house. “Very well, I shall 
help myself to a large slice of ham.” 
Proof of the Catholic Church's divine in- 
spiration, he once said, “might be found 
in the fact that no merely human insti- 
tution conducted with such knavish im- 
becility would have lasted a fortnight.” 

To his dying day (1953) Belloc never 
understood why Oxford's All Souls had 
refused to make him a Fellow, why editors 
were reluctant to put him on their staff 
why people thought him biased, why Cath- 
olics were upset by his behavior, why 
Englishmen thought him un-Englishy Au- 
thor Speaight’s book tells the reasons why 
frankly and fully, but without ever be- 
littling the genius of the man best re- 
membered for his verse who wrote so 
prophetically in his ardent youth: 


The spring’s superb adventure calls 
His dust athwart the woods to flame; 
His boundary river’s secret falls 
Perpetuate and repeat his name. 

He rides his loud October sky; 

He does not die. He does not die. 


Two Kinds of Courage 

Of two new historical tales, one is con- 
cerned with the Civil War, the other with 
the American Revolution; one is factual, 
the other imagined; one deals with physi- 
cal and the other with moral courage. 
Both are agreeable examples of the His- 
torical Footnote school of writing. 


Lincoin’s ComMANDoO, by Ralph Je 
Roske and Charles Van Doren (310 pp.; 
Harper; $4.50), is notable as the work of 
Adult Quiz Kid Van Doren (Time, Feb. 
11, et seq.), a cerebral type who chose as 
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Victor’s new, completely automatic printing calculator with the 


New Simpla-Key 


Lets you automatically multiply, add, subtract, or divide with a flick of One Key! 










: 2 
4 
J 
" 
>” > 
ee : a . a 
Flick Up to Multiply Center to Add, Subtract Flick Down to Divide 
Imagine! Now anyone can multiply or divide, add or And, you get a printed tape, showing the figures you 
subtract with the Victor Calculator . . . all automati- put in the machine, with a true symbol identifying the 
cally. No complicated rules to learn, no mental calcu- operation performed. The tape is clear and simple 
lations, no special training needed. Just flick the easy to check. See this unique Victor Calculator today. 
Simpla-Key . . . enter your figures on the single key- It’s easy to buy—convenient terms. Look under “V”’ 
board as you would write them .. . and the machine for Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow 
does the rest. It’s almost unbelievable! Pages, or mail coupon. _ — 
Find Your 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILL Nearest Dealer 
Victor-McCaskey, Lid., Galt, Ontario in The 
Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business | Yellow Pages 
+ and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. ig . e| 


VICTOR ‘rim’ 
CALCULATOR 
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Victor Adding Machine Co,, Dept. T-457 
Chicago 18, lilinois 
Send me complete new brochure on Victor Autometic Calculator. 


Nome__ 


Company Name 





Address 






COLD ROLL FORMING 
_TUBULAR SHAPES 


- Alf 


Among the wide 
variety of things 
you can make on a 
Yoder Cold Roll 
Forming machine 
are round, square, 
oval, rectangular 
and other tubular 
shapes, such as 
illustrated. The 
seams may be open, 
lapped, butted, dove 
tailed, interlocking, 
etc.—as shown in 
the drawing. 

Millions of feet of such unwelded tubular 
shapes are made from coiled strip for con- 
ductor pipe, bedsteads, lamp stands, window 
channel, wiring raceways, carrying rods, etc. 
Production ranges from 20,000 to 50,000 feet 
per day, with only one operator and a helper. 
Yoder offers you the cooperation of their 
engineering staff for designing and adapting 
their cold roll forming machines, auxiliaries, 
and tooling, for the low cost production of 
structurals, mouldings and trim, panels, tubu- 


lar and other shapes, to meet individual needs. 


The Yoder Book on Cold Roll Forming is a 
complete, illustrated text on the art and the 
equipment needed for performing a variety 
of operations which can be combined with 
cold roll forming, at little or no extra labor 
cost, A copy is yours for the asking. 
THE YODER COMPANY 
5534 Walworth Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD-ROLL 


FORMING 
MACHINES 
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a man of flamboyant contrast. 
The man: Commander Will Cushing, 
U.S.N., whose raids up and the 
Confederate-held coasts during the second 
half of the Civil War were the despair of 
Rebel defenders. Cushing was young and 
handsome, a braggart as well as an in- 
credibly brave man. His superiors feared 
his escapades nearly as much as did the 
enemy (on the eve of war his horseplay 
got him expelled Annapolis; later, 
at sea, his irresponsibility in humiliating 
a British ship’s captain became an inter- 
national incident). His most spectacular 
adventure was the destruction of the 
federate ironclad, Albemarle, at 
chorage in Plymouth, N.C, 


his subject 


down 


from 


Con- 
its an- 
Several Union 


Better 
U.S. Navy's CUSHING 


ann Archive 


"Surrender! ... I'll be damned first!" 
attempts to destroy the ironclad had al- 
ready failed, and a garbled account of 
Cushing's plan was reported in Northern 
newspapers before he With 14 
men ina launch armed with a tor- 
pedo, plus a diversionary crew of 13 in a 


set out. 


motor 


cutter, Cushing stole up the Roanoke 
River at night. The Albemarle’s defenders 
were ready for him: they lit a giant bon- 
fire which illuminated the river and re 
vealed that the ironclad was newly pro- 
tected against torpedo attack by boom 
of logs that surrounded the vessel. 
Cushing coolly sailed up to the log 
barrier, examined then spun the wheel 


and headed across the river in order to get 
the launch up over 
He came surging back in a hail of 
fire that tore the his 
and ripped out the back of his 


speed enough to drive 
the logs. 
musket 

left shoe 


on sole_of 


uniform. The boat breasted the logs and 
hung suspended, just ro ft. from the muz- 
zle of one of the ironclad’s 8-in. guns. 


Carefully, Cushing lowered the torpedo 
into position and gently pulled the 25-ft. 
line that released the firing pin. Simul- 
taneously, the torpedo exploded, and the 





FINEST. 


FOR 150 YEARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA. 











Tense, Nervous 
Headaches Need 
This Relief 


A survey shows 3 ant of 4 doctors recommend the 











famous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here's 
why Anacin® gives better total effect in pain relief 
than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 
Gm ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work Instantly. 
Brings {ast relief to source of your pain, 
mm MORE crvecrives Anacin is like a doctors p 
scription, Anacin contains not one 
combination edically proven ingredients. 
Mam SAFER: Anocin simply can not upset your stomach, 
mm LESSENS Herwig Anacin also reduces nervous 
tension eaves ye relaxed, feeling fine after 


pain goes, Buy Anacin Tablets today! 





Brite bands look better ; ; . wear longer! 





50¢ to $4.98 
as 


mitt 


You actually SAVE up to 50% 


because you attach it yourself. 


Brite’s genuine leather and precision metal 
expansion bands are sold in Drug, Tobacco 
and Sundry stores...everywhere! 


BRITE MANUFACTURING CO., PROVIDENCE 9, R. I. 
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While we consider ourselves pretty handy at the job of 
transporting manufactured merchandise like television 
sets and washing machines, when it comes to moving 
billions of board feet of bulky lumber we really scintillate. 

Great Northern serves some of the richest lumber pro- 
ducing areas in the continental United States—the vast for- 
ests of Ponderosa pine in northern California and Oregon, 
the Douglas fir stands of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
and the productive pine stretches of western Montana. 

We’re pleased to report that this business looks like a 
perpetually active one because the operators now follow 
the very best reforestation practices. 

Commercial and industrial opportunities in the timber 
and lumber field are growing. For information write: 


E.N. Duncan, Director, Industrial and Agricultural Devel- 
opment, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Can You Tie This? 


Great Northern itself is a tremendous user of 
forest products. In our own tie-treating plants, 
we processed 766,456 new ties in 1956, And by 
this time every one has found its place —as a re- 
placement on the roadbed. Constant maintenance 
and repair of the railway is a Great Northern 
policy. It costs plenty, but in terms of efficient 
service to our shippers it’s worth every cent. For 
information on fast, modern freight movement 
write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traffic 
Mear., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





Remember! You go great when 
you go Great Northern—on the 
incomparable Empire Builder. 
For information or reservations write 
P.G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic Mer., 
Great Northern Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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friendly 


VISCOURT service 


in European skies 


fly BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


- 


BEA is largest airline operating 
within Europe. 


BEA operates Europe's largest 
Viscount fleet. 


BEA first with Viscount 800 service. 
BEA flies to over 70 European cities. 


BEA carries more passengers than any 








ATLASES + 


HAMMOND'S 
ATLAS 


for 
YOUNG = 


AMERICA = 


GLOBES 


3SOdUNd AYIZAR BOI 





An exciting presentation of MAPS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM! Intro- 
duces your children and you to the 
fascinating world of maps. 


Whatever your map needs — whether 
for young or old, business or personal 
use —‘‘Hammond’’ means the finest 
in cartography. 


FREE! Send today for your com- 
* plete, illustrated catalog. 


C.8. Hammond & Co. 


MAPLEWOOD 4, NEW JERSEY 
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other airline within Europe. 


BEA Viscounts serve every country in 


Western Europe. 


BEA pleases all passengers with its 


friendly service . . . consistently. 


-—most Americans do 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
General Sales Agents in U. + Canada, 
Central and S. America: British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. 









She deserves’ 
to eat out 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
brunch or lunch. . . the pleasure’s made 





greater by America’s best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & 
Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 











Albemarle fired its 8-in. gun. “Surrender!” 
came the cry from the shore. “Never—I'll 
be damned first!” yelled Cushing as he 
dove into the river. He floated and swam 
downstream, stole a rowboat from a squad 
of Confederates who were posted near by 
and made his way back to the fleet. 

Two thousand years ago, Cato Major, 
musing on the problem of inhuman cour- 
age, said: “There is a difference between a 
man's prizing valor at a great rate, and 
valuing life at little.” In their book, Co- 
authors Van Doren and Roske (a Civil 
War historian) are similarly bemused by 
Will Cushing’s reckless bravery. They con- 
trast it with the more measured courage 
of his brother Alonzo, a man who knew 
fear and hated war, yet died bravely at Get- 
tysburg. Like many another hero, Will 
Cushing found it hard to adjust to peace. 
His final escapade in Cuba came close to 
embroiling the U.S. in war with Spain; then 
illness and idleness brought him down. He 
was only 32 when he died at the Government 
Hospital for the Insane in Washington. 


THe Braintree Mission, by Nicholas 
E. Wyckoff (184 pp.; Macmillan; $3.50), 
raises a question rather than hell. The 
novel's question: What would have hap- 
pened if the British had attempted to woo 
the rebellious colonists in Massachusetts 
with the offer of earldoms and representa- 
tion in Parliament? Edward Humbird 
sixth Earl of Hemynge, is selected by 
Lord North to journey to Boston, still 
rancorous about the “massacre” of several 
of its citizens, and select a likely candi- 
date for the peerage. Hemynge picks Law- 
yer John Adams, whose sense of justice is 
despite his rebel sympa- 
thies, he has agreed to defend in court a 
British officer and soldiers accused of the 
Boston Massacre (Lawyer Adams won ac- 
quittal for the officer and six of the sol- 
diers, but two were found guilty of man- 
slaughter and branded on the hand). 

Hemynge woos Adams with a courtly 
visit, invites him to a lavish dinner and 
musicale and makes his proposition (“You 
may adopt such styling as pleases you— 
something on the lines of ‘Earl of Brain- 
tree, perhaps”). He is coldly, if politely, 
refused, That is all there is to the plot. 
Sut ex-Newsman Wyckoff (Boston Her- 
ald, New Bedford Standard) has embroi- 
dered his slight theme with antiquarian 
relish, and the reader will get a primer 
course in 18th century rhetoric, music- 
making and intrigue. In the book, as in 
history, John Adams emerges as the apo- 
gee of moral courage and his wife Abigail 
as a compendium of pioneer virtues, 

One of the best characters is onstage for 
only a few pages: he is gouty William 
Pitt, now out of power, but still impress- 
ing his arrogant will on the times. Hearing 


so strong that 


| of Hemynge’s failure to seduce Adams 
with an earldom, he announces an epitaph 


for Britain’s colonial policy in America: 
“As for your honest John Adams, I regard 
him as lost to us. It is certain now that 
he will leave the ranks of the merely 
liberty-loving men. He will become a 
fighter for freedom. He will become— 
altogether dangerous!” s 
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June or January, 
we help you 
‘‘Say It With Flowers” 


Flowers speak the language of love, 
and Crown Zellerbach speaks the 


language of the lover of flowers. 
euag 


If you've ever wondered how your 
florist has fresh flowers the year 


‘round, here is one of the answers: 


Our Gaylord Container Division 
created a new extra-strong corrugated 
shipping box for flowers. These boxes 
employ water-resistant materials, ad- 
hesives, and coatings. Wholesale flo- 
rists can ship fresh flowers by air as 
far as 3,000 miles from growing areas. 
When they arrive, they are still fresh 
flowers ... because these boxes pro- 
tect their damp and fragile cargo 


throughout their speedy journey. 


Here is but one example of the many 
ways we tailor paper to meet a need 
.and then fabricate it to help our 


customers serve you better. 


Zz, 


San Francisco 19 
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BA CH Paper and other Forest Products 





“‘l enjoy every 
mile | drive,"’ 
writes interior dec- 
orator C. Burton 
Jones of Kennewic, 
Washington, who 
20,000 
miles a year on busi- 


covers over 


C. Burton Jones 


ness, plus thousands more on vaca- 


tions. He continues: 


“GETS UNDER YOUR SKIN” 


"This Rambler did something 
to me. It gets under your 
skin. I drove 4,600 miles 
with 5 adults plus all the 
luggage, over mountains, 
through deserts all the way.. 
enjoyed comfort, speed, power 
and most important-—-economy. 
"They just don't make 
anything to equal 

the Rambler." 

Come in and see why they can’t 
equal Rambler. Only production car 
regardless of engine size to win two 
classes in the one-mile standing- 
start acceleration contest at Day- 
tona Beach. 

Record-break- 

er that crossed 

the U.S.A. on 

less than a 

penny a 
for fuel. Fun-test a Rambler 6 or 
V-8. At Hudson dealers, At Nash 


dealers. 


mile 





CLINTON ENGINES 


®@ Quick Starting! 
®@ Service Everywhere! 
Premium quality engines on all 






~ \K Ag 5 Chainsaws Available 


cok in the 6M cuuNTOM MACHINE COMPANY 


Yellow Poge* Dept, 8-112 Maquoketa, tows 


O/g 


See your Travel Agent 


CARTAN 


of all Cartan clients 
are ‘'repeat'’ customers 


TOURS Since 1899 


U.S.A.* Mexico « Canada 
Hawaii « Europe « Caribbean 


CARTAN TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc., Chicago 2 
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MISCELLANY 


Undigestive Process. In Southampton, 
England, Waiter Kyriacos Miltiadou was 
fined $28 for knocking down and kicking 
a diner who failed to tip him. 





Clean Break. In Chicago, Clarence 
Green, Mayor of Dalton, Ga., explained 
that he gave it all up and went to work 
in a Chicago paper factory because he 
“Just got sick and tired of small-town 
politics.” 


Audit. In Milwaukee, Mrs. Patricia 
Heaton, 18, sought an annulment after 
learning on the second day of her marriage 
that her 21-year-old husband had_bor- 
rowed money for the wedding and was not 
a man of “considerable financial means” 
as he had claimed. 


Wish You Were Here. In Jackson, 
Miss., the U.S, Weather Bureau reported 
observing one morning at 11°35 . un- 
questionably the most beautiful thing in 
all the heavens . . . a magnificent display 
of iridescent clouds. We numerous 
splotches among the cirrus clouds of gor- 
opalescent pinks. emerald 
greens and turquoise blues. It occurred in 
a small area about 15 degrees from the 
sun and lasted only about 15 minutes. It 
can be fully explained, but only in the 
language of a meteorologist. However, it 
can be said that it was only a 


saw 


geous rose 


trag- 


| ment of a giant halo due to unusually 


small droplets.” 


Vox Populi. In Detroit, Law Student 
Frank Castelluccio noticed on his absentee 
ballot that no one was running for the 
New Bufialo, Mich. township's Highway 
Commissioner, idly wrote himself in, was 
elected by one vote. 


Painless Extraction. In St. Louis, the 
Internal Revenue Office’s 40 secretaries 
completed an etiquette course in which 
they learned to pronounce the names of 
VIPs, i.e., taxpayers, correctly, and with 
a “rising inflection as though you are ask- 
ing a question.” 


Hard Right Rudder. In Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, Edward Eugene Ebzery, 51, plead- 
ed guilty to his 871st drunkenness charge, 
but escaped punishment when he explained 
that he had been drinking Cokes for three 
months, had upset his stomach, and “I 


| simply had to have a whisky.’ 


Growth Stock. In Pittsburgh, Mary 
Jo Anne Ryland, on trial for embezzling 
$17,500 from the bank where she was head 
bookkeeper, testified that she had invested 
$4,300 of it in ten shares of stock in 
the bank. 


Crystallized Ball. In Amarillo. Texas, 
after predicting lower winds and snow 
flurries, Weather Forecaster Lawrence 
Smith was stranded at the airport for 
21 hours by a howling blizzard and 5-ft. 
snowdrifts. 


WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





NOW...ROTO-PUSH 
THE ONE-BUTTON 
CONTROL STATION 


The new Cutler-Hammer Roto-Push 
Unit offers amazing opportunities for 
simplified compact control panel design. 
One Roto-Push Unit can provide all the 
control functions which normally require 
two or three separate buttons. It is 
available in a wide range of selector and 
button operating mechanisms. Typical 
of its possibilities is the “‘Run-Safe-Jog” 
Roto-Push shown above. In addition to 
simplifying control panel design, Roto- 
Push brings savings in installation time 
and costs, speedier, safer and more effi- 
cient machine operation. Roto-Push is 
another star performer in the spectacu- 
lar new line of Cutler-Hammer Heavy 
Duty Oil-Tight Pushbuttons. Be sure 
you have full information now. Write 
on your company letterhead for 
Pushbutton Handbook Pub. EL-178. 
CUTLER-HAM MER, Inc., 1308 
St.Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 





CUTLER-HAMMER 
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== MOTOR ‘CONTROLS 
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GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


KEEP _— 
ALIVE 


... the spirit of freedom among the 
70 million people behind the [ron 
Curtain. To de this, Radio Free 
Europe must continue spreading 
the Truth . . . the free world’s most 
powerful weapon against Commu- 
nist propaganda. Your help is vital 
to this vital cause! Mail your Truth 
Dollurs—as many as you can—to 
Crusade for Freeaom, c/o your local 
postmaster — toda 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 


‘Mothersill: 

The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 
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The problem of 
in reducing 


Why do so many people 
on diets feel tired... 
lose mental alertness? 


Can energy stay up 
while pounds go down? 


What kind of foods 
do you need to keep 


up your energy? 





Recent findings show how sugar can help you lose weight with less hunger—less fatigue 


Most people who diet want to do 
it fast. 

Do it and get it over with, they 
say. In their zeal, they often fall 
prey to one of the unbalanced 
“wonder” diets. Sometimes they 
eliminate all sugar, and slash many 
important foods to a level that 
wouldn’t satisfy the nutritional 
requirements of a small child. 

Soon after, fatigue—both phys- 
ical and mental fatigue— becomes 
a daily problem. Science says this 
is Nature flashing a red light. 


Why Do You Get Tired? 


Diet or no diet, energy is the first 
need of the body, even taking pre- 
cedence over maintenance and re- 
pair. Whenever energy reserves fall, 
Nature signals to the mind and the 
body to slow down. And so any 
physical effort becomes tiring and 
mental performance falls off. 

The trouble is, few people can 
afford to slow down. The business- 
man keeps on driving himself, grow- 
ing irritable and hard to please. The 
tired mother nags at her family, and 
often finds herself becoming unac- 
countably depressed over trifles. 

It is no wonder these people quit 
dieting—and go back to their old 
eating habits. 

Is there any real answer? Can 
you keep your energy up while the 
pounds go down? 
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The most authoritative scientific 
thinking today says the best plan 
is to continue to eat a normal bal- 
ance of foods—the foods you are 
accustomed to. Don’t cut them out, 
simply cut down on the portions. 


All foods have calories. Calories 
are the units of energy your body 
needs for every action, even breath- 
ing. However, in normal eating, 
about two-thirds of these energy 
calories are in the form of starches 
and sweets. Easy to understand 
why cutting out either of these 
foods can cause the body to send 
out fatigue warnings. 

Easy to understand, too, why the 
newer reducing diets call for mid- 
morning or mid-afternoon ‘“‘energy 
breaks” in the form of a sugar- 
sweetened beverage, or a cookie, or 
a piece of candy. These have been 
called ‘“‘Scientific Nibbles.” 


How Sugar Helps 


The reason is simply that sugar 
supplies Nature’s ‘‘top priority”’ 
calories. Ounce for ounce, no other 
food supplies energy so fast. (And, 
of course, calories consumed as en- 
ergy can never be deposited as fat.) 

Sugar can help in other important 
ways, too. It helps keep your appe- 
tite satisfied on less food. And it 
makes what you do eat more 
enjoyable. 





The newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion now says there isn’t a basic 
dieting reason why any normal, 
healthy person should have to use 
artificial, imitation sweeteners (with 
no energy value) instead of the 
natural sweetener, sugar. 


These are the facts. In their 
light, why would anyone with a 
choice to make—particularly any- 
one on a reducing diet—short- 
change himself on the sugar he 
needs for vigor and quick energy? 


18 CALORIES! 


Surprise you that there are only 18 
calories in a level teaspoonful of 
sugar? (Some people we asked 
guessed as high as 600.) Every 744 
minutes you'll normally use up as 
many calories as you get in a 
teaspoonful of sugar. 


/ 


SUGAR INFORMATION, 
New York 5, New York 


INC, 


All statements in this message apply 
to both beet and cane sugar. 
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General Electric PAR Lamps concentrate up to 
3 times the candlepower in the heart of the beam 





G-E 150-WATT PRECISION PAR LAMP — Notice the 
concentration of light from this General Electric Precision 
PAR spotlamp. See how its superb beam control makes 
objects sparkle with life. 





Here’s “exciting lighting” 

for buildings, displays, 

signs...or anything you 
want to dramatize 


Here’s proof of the superb beam control you get from 
General Electric Precision PAR Lamps. They pack up to 
3 times as much light into the center of the beam as blown- 
glass reflector lamps of equal size. G-E Precision PAR floods 
or spots can give your store or plant more after-dark impact; 
add new sparkle and buyer appeal to displays and signs. 
Your general lighting can be made more effective with 
General Electric Precision PAR Lamps to focus the 
“exciting lighting” where you want it. 
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G-E 150-WATT REFLECTOR LAMP — With this lamp, 
. the light is spread over more area . . . reducing the 
’ contrast berween object and background. An economical 


. lamp when less concentrated light is wanted. 


G-E PRECISION PAR LAMPS are rugged and weather resistant 
—built to take rough treatment indoors or out. Sealed-in 
reflectors never need cleaning. And they're extremely versatile 
—nearly 30 combinations of sizes, beam patterns and colors. 
Choose from a full line of G-E Precision PAR spots and 
floodlamps that can spotlight a necklace 3 feet away—or flood- 
light a 30 story building. General Electric Co., Large Lamp 
Dept. T-4, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





PAR-46 PAR-64 
200 watts 500 watts 


PAR-56 
300 watts 


PAR-38 
75 and 150 watts 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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... t's always 


a pleasure 


GENUINE ORIGINAL |. W. HARPER 
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KENTUCEY KEWTUCEY and 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY MILDER 86 PROOF 


7 ener DISTILLERY BOTTLED 


= 
W.HARPER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


1. W. HARPER DISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





IN HOTELS LEAD 


for ‘convenience 
~—s ashy by 
' 


in leading cities around the world, you 
Swill find Hilton Hotels are ideally located to 
business, entertainment and transporta- 

: tion centers. Hilton convenience is also 
<£ ressed in the wide renge.of | rac- 
tive accommodations, thé variety of fine 
restaurants, shops, services, private func- 
tion, rooms, credit facilities and the im- 
inter-Hotel Reservation service. 


Com 


For immediate 
— reservation 
f service at all f 
Hilton and Statler , 
Hotels, contact 7 
Out-of-Town 
Reservation Service 
at any hotel 
in the group...or 
Hilton Reservation 
Offices listed below. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
=. EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON * CHICAGO §. ILL 
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EASTERN DIVISION—In New York: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The Statler and The Savoy-Plaza * In Washington: The Statler * In Boston: The Statler * In 
Buffalo: The Statler * In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION—In Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer House ¢ In Detroit: The Statler * In 
Cleveland: The Statler * In Cincinnati: The Netherland Hilton and The Terrace Hilton * /n Columbus: The Deshler Hilton * In Dayton: The Dayton 
Biltmore * In St. Louis: The Statler, WESTERN DIVISION —JIn Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton * In Los Angeles: The Statler * In Houston: The Shamr« 
Hilton * In Dallas: The Statler Hilton * In San Antonio: Hilton Hotel * In Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel * In El Paso: Hilton Hotel * In Albuquerque, New Mexi 
Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL — In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * In Mexico 
City: The Continental Hilton * In Madrid, Spain: The Castellana Hilton * In Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton. Hotels under construction in: Pittsbur 

Pennsylvania; Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt: West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, (¢ ada (a Canadian National Railways Hotel) 
RESERVATION OFFICES—Jn New York: 401 Seventh Avenue, LOngacre 3-6900 «© In € g The er House. RAndolph 6-5700 Extension 476 * 
In San Francisco: Russ Building, YUkon 6-0576 * In Toronto: Knight Building, EMpire 8-29 ¢ In Montreal: 1080 University Street, UNiversity 1-3301. 
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